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TO LUDVIG EXELINGEE, 

OF KOSIGSHF.nO. 


Df.au ExKLiNfiEU —^^Vhen we last met beneatli-tlie roof 
of my paternal homo, where you were wont to spend your 
evenings amongst us, a daily and a cherished guest, you 
asked me whether I proposed writing a bohk on Italy; I 
denied having any suc-h intention, for in truth none such 
had then occurred to my mind. 

You, however, replied, “ From what I know of you I do 
not think you will long bo. aWo to resist the temptation of 
throwing into a written form the impressions you have re¬ 
ceived and the knowledge you have acquired during your 
foreign wanderings. Should my conjecture prove correct, 
pray tell us as little as possible of churches and paintings, 
and as much as possible of the country and its inhabitants. 
Tell us about the people: their joys and‘their sorrows; 
depict to us their daily mode of life and actidn. Let ns 
know what they eat and drink. Tell us of tlieir games, 
their fetes, their labours, in so fim, at least, as it may have 
fallen within your province, as a woman, to become ac¬ 
quainted witli these matters. Do not imagine that all this 
is too ti'ifling; everything which concerns the present age, 
the men and women who are living and breatlring in the 
world around us, is sure to awaken a responsive chord of 
interest and sympathy within the human breast.” 
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of tJie evening sim, within mys-olC, 

'JtlOW felfaififerent a sight it must*l»f-9’li^ the s^ sinks 
llWtoeatli tlic .^Qpine heights, (uid tiic wondrous 
,Alpine gkWfS shed n rosy line ovoj' tlie Vigh* glaciers iis 
Jtfctyapapt against the. ideiir southern sky!” Witli niy whole 
1»Mt faad 1 longed to become acquainted with this new 
worn; but my circumstances at that time rendered the ful¬ 
filment of my wish so utterly unattainable that J scarc(d v 
even dared to own it to myself; for it has always apja-ansl 
to me the height of folly to allow onsis wishes to rt;st n])oii 
anything which seems to lie beyoudttaur reach. 

But when circumstances altered, and a wider horizon lay 
outspread before me, then the old longing took possession 
of my soul, and a journey to Home was soon decided upon. 
In the July and .\ugust of lwl.“), I had travelled through 
Switzerland; 1 had seen the snow-covenal pi'aks of Ihe 
Jungfrau and Mont Blane glow beneath the .sun's parting 
kiss, and kindle into radiant beauty beneath the touch of 
nis moniing greeting. I Itad soon llie stars reflected from 
tire deep clear mirror of the monutaiu lakes, and evi»v 
nearer and nearer had I approached to beautiful Italy, th< 
aim of all my hopes. 

How my heart heat when I took my first walk through 
the pleasant town of Vevay, and passing through the line 
du IjOC, suddcidy found niy.self in tlm Kut; du Sim))lon! 1 
felt in tliat moment somewhat the satins sensations of de¬ 
light which used to fill my childish breast, wheti, on Ihe 
dawn of tire Advent mom, the sight of the first gilt ajiph', 
entwined in boxwood, caused the whole tide of (fliristmas 
joy to flow in upon my heart, and fill it witli unutterable 
gladness. 

Vevay jiresonts, moreover, a very soutliern aspect. The 
haven, with its valleys of plantain Ireos; the vine-clad 
shores of the blue Gcneviin lake; the figs, and grapes, and 
melons which, piled in tempting hetips, are offered for sale; 
even tlic very air, and sunshine, and aiiini.atcd physiog- 
nmny of the pcojde, all bespeak the apiiroach to a sonthcni 
clime. I often sat upon tlie terrace of my hou.'e, which 
was situated upon the banks of the lake, and gazed across 
its tranquil waters upon the snowy peaks of the Dent du 
Midi and tlip Lhait du Morgue, which at one time glowed 
with lich purple light, nf another cast a deep rosy hue 
upon tho still hike before me. Then I dreamed myself 
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b£U!k ill the flays of my early youth, and tliat Ihe hour had 
at lengtli arrived when niy early longings were to meet 
with their fulfilment. Day after day thus glided on in 
peaceful enjoyment; and it was not until the 2Sfli of 
August tliiit I left Vevay, in order to cross the Alps into 
Italy. 

\V'e steamed across the Lake of Geneva, landed atVille- 
neuve, and drove to the little town of St. Maurice, which 
lies ujion the llhonc. We left St. Maurice as early ns four 
o’clock on the succeeding morning, in order to reach Brieg, 
at the foot of the Simjdoii pass, before nightfall. On 
account of the mountainous character of tlie road, the mail 
coach only traverses the pass by daylight. It was, however, 
quite dark ere we reached Brieg, about nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

We were allowed but few houi’s for re.st on this, our last 
night before entering Italy. About two o’clock in the 
tnoniing the anKhictevr roused his passengers; and by the 
dim light of a lantern, we step))od into the coach, which 
was tr> Convey us across the Simplon. 'I'lie, stars shohe 
brightly overhead; the moon, like a silver crescent, Imng 
suspended in the dark hlue heavens. Slowly wc ascended, 
amidst fantastic ])iles of lock, amidst deep ravines and 
lofty heights. Only the very nearest objects could be de¬ 
scried, and the eye strove in vain to ptmetratc the smTonnd- 
ing darkness. Gradually a gray gliuiinerhig light announced 
the return of day, uinl soon tho whohi surrounding land¬ 
scape was bathed in a flood of golden sunlight. We had 
already been two hours under way ere the day dawned, 
and a turn of tlie winding road allowed us to ga/.e down 
upon tlie little town of Brieg, whi< h lay beneath our feet, 
W'rapped in a gi'ay cloud-mantle. The air was fresh and 
buoyant: the Itirds, with joyous song, greeted the coming 
mom. One large bird, disturbed in his lonely seernTty by 
the approach of the cuiTiago, spread his broad wings, and 
soared aloft. Then, for some moments, he hovered circling 
over the valley beneath, gazing domi into the glimmering 
twilight, even as the eye of a thinker gazes in solemn ear- 
nestues,s upon tlie peiqilexing riddle of life, which he would 
fain seek to jienetratc. 

And here, amidst nature’s most majestic scones, the mind 
of man has erected a noble monument of its own greatness, 
in the road which has been formed across the Simplon. 
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Napoleon cut a ■way through the very heart of the mas¬ 
sive granite of ■which the mountain is formed. Rocks have 
been blasted, and water-coursis dammed up, in onh^r to 
fonn the vaulted passages, through which the road leads in 
those parts of the pass which arc most exposed to the full¬ 
ing of the avalanches. It produces a singular sensation to 
find oneself in one of these galleries, and to hear over one's 
head the rushing sound of a waterfall, jxmring itself witli 
wUd and impetuous force into the vale beneath. 

As tlte coach travelled but slowly up tlie, steep .ascent, wc 
got out and walked, in order to enjoy the morning breew. 
The stillness, the silence of this lofty region, possesses an 
indescribable charm for those whose ears are accustomed 
to tlie unintennitted din .and turmoil of daily life. Kver 
more distant and diminutive apjaaired the little town of 
Brieg, of vv'hich the windings of the road allowed us eveiy 
now and then to catch a jiassing glimpse. Tho valleys, 
together ■witli tho human habitations they contained, gra¬ 
dually vanished altogetlnw from our sight. Even vegeta¬ 
tion becomes more scanty, and tin' Alpine rose is seeu less 
frequently peeping forth from the crevices of the rocks. 
And no-y we have reaclu'd the region of perpetual snow, 
and proceed onwards, fanned by a stnnmor bna'ze, and yet 
walking over flakes of ice, covered with a layer of well- 
trodden snow. 

Little huts are Imilt along the aide of the road, oVi the 
spots where the avalanches most frequently fall, in order 
to afford a place of refuge to the traveller. “Refuge” is 
inscribed in large lethws over the door. 

The road ascends uninterruptedly to a height of seven 
thousand foot. Not far from the Hospice, whicli stands 
upon tlie summit of the mountain, we passed through one 
of the galleries which lids lieen excavated in the lime roek. 
In the centre of one of its sides, a large slab has boon in¬ 
serted which bears the following inscription;— 

JEiia Italica. Naool. Impeiut. 1805. 

A Pole who was one of our travelling companions uttered 
aloud shout. My soul bow'ed in silence before tlie gigantic 
genius of the emjxiror. An emotion of proud joy fills the 
heart when one thus sees the jiowers of nature bending 
before the might of (lie human will. 

The Hosjuce resembles a veiy large plain-looking hotel. 
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It is under the superintendence of monks of the Augustihe 
order. The prior and three lay brotliers hve here con¬ 
tinually. There is nothing convent-like about the whole 
building save a quiet little chapel. The lower story is 
devoted to the use of travellers belonging to the poorer 
classe.s, who are at all events much better lodged hero than 
in tlu'ii’ own homes. The np])er story nfford.s but a very 
siinplo and unailomed shelter ibr the spoiled children of 
indulgence, hehniging to a higher class. Each story has 
its own eating apartment and public guest-chamber. 

On entering the latter apartment two veiy beautiful en¬ 
gravings which hung at each si<ie of the chimney-piece 
attracted my attention. 1 approached to examine them 
more closely, and read the following inscription. “ Hom- 
mage de Madame 'J’hbre.so do Bacheracht aux bons pores 
du Simplon.” It was Imt a little while since I had parted 
I’rom 'I'hbivso at^Iiitorlak(m, whore we had passed a few 
peiicefnl and hai)pj' weeks together. And now, when hei- 
name so nuexj)eotodly nio( my eye, it seemed to me as 
(Inuigh a dear Irioml liad lioen here to welcome me. The 
jirior informed me tliat the carriage of Madame von Bach- 
oracht had la'eu overtaken by iin avalanclie, that she had 
been resened and lironght to the Hospice, and after her 
rocoviiiy, was comjielloil to remain there some time, on 
account of the exticnn* inclemency of the weatheri He 
praised her kindues.s and courtesy, and charged me to 
j’onew lu'r recollections of the Hospice. 

Alter we Iiad visited all the in(,orior of the Hospice, we 
liegged to be allowed to see ihe dogs. They are indeed 
noble animals. Three of them wore brought into the 
house. 'J’liere was an air of intelligence even in tlieir 
manner of entering the iipartraent. The prior wanted them 
to give tlieir paws to his guests, but in spite of his repeated 
injunctions of “ Donne:: la poUe,” they remained immove¬ 
able, although all the travellers held out their hands 
beseechingly. The dogs pleased me exceedingly, and, as 
they wore leaving die room, I ajiproached Ihe largest of 
the three and again held out my hand to him. He then 
Ihoughtfully raised his broad, heavy paw, and laid it in my 
hand, as though he knew bow much I loved animats. It 
was a riial gratification to me that the dog should have 
turned towards me. I hethought me of a beautiful saying 
of Leon Gozlans:—“ L’instinct et Tame se regardant, se 
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refl^chissent et le fluide universel les unit par ]o conduct f nr 
intiine de la vue, pile Voltaique do I'ctre." 

About noon we left the Hospice, and dining at the litilc 
\illage of Simplon, soon reached the boundary line whicli 
separates the two countries. Here onr passpoi'ts were 
examined, and our baggage very .superficially searched. 

And now 1 was in Italy. 

The coach, although it descended the lull al a very fair 
speed, travelled far too slowly for my im])atii.'nt wishes. 
Now that the curtain was raised, 1 long(?d to gaze wifhoui 
another hour's delay upon the scone of iKiauty which my 
imagination had so fondly pictured. Hvoiy fiat reel', 
every chestnut tree, and every sun-burnt countrywoman 
we saw, was welcome to me as a jdedgi; of onr ajqnvnicb to 
a warmer region. About five o'clock in the nftonmnii we 
reached Donio d'Os.sola, which lies at the foot of liie 
Simplon, and our coach .stopjied there for the night. l!iil. 
I felt a longing to pres.s foj-wards, and hired .'in extra jiost. 
which engaged to convey us in five hours to JJavciio. on the 
shores of the Lago Maggiorc. This journey to Baveno 
first disclosed to mo some of the oxi)oc.ted beauties of a 
southern clime. The air was mild and balmy, and laden 
with file perfume of swei't-scentod fiowers. 'I'lic, white 
houses with their fiat roofs glisteneil like gold as the rays 
of the’setting sun rested upon them in all its mellow ra¬ 
diance. Fields of maize. imillx'iTv an<i chestnnt ticcs 
bounded the road on either side. 'J'lic climbing vine had 
entwined itself among the very loftiest Iionghs of tlii' irccs. 
and hung from branch to liraiicli in grac(d'id festoons, wbicli 
were laden with ii])(‘ ehisters of the purple grajie. Kvitv- 
thing around bore so festive .'in usjieet, that it seemed to 
me as though Ceres and Bacchus were holding a, triumphal 
procession through file land. l'’rom every little height wliich 
overhung the road on either side, ya'aceful cottages lookecl 
down upon the fertile seem;, and labourers might he seen 
retuiuhig to these pleasant homes, th(‘ir day's work being 
done. They carried on fiieii' heads large baskets filled 
with grass and with vine leaves, which ui'e here used a» 
fodder. This iinjiartcd to them a very picturesque aspect. 
Waggons, drawn by long teams of mules, journeyed slowly 
onwfwls. A priest might now .and fiieii he seen riding on 
an ass, or seated by tlie road-side, chatting with the conntri - 
people, in an easy, friendly manner, which file respect 
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manifested towards them by the latter fully justified. And 
in the midst of all these peaceful sights aud sounds, the 
bells of the neighbouring churches rung forth tlie Ave 
Maria: an evening note of blessing whispered over the 
triUKjuil scene. When the shades of evening fell, and I 
could no longer I'etist my eyes with tire sight of surround¬ 
ing objects, I first began fully to realize tlie joy which 
is foil by eveiy one, when a long-deshed goal ha.s at length 
been attamod. 1 had lulled myself into a dream of en¬ 
chantment, when suddenly a now spectacle presented itself 
befoi i' nu;, mid recalled mo to myself. 

-A storm bad gathered on the distant horizon, and now 
tlasli rapidly succeeded ilash, dispelling for the moment 
the surrounding gloom, and shedding alight bright as day 
over the lanilscapc. The passing gleam would then reveal 
to our gaze (he l.ago Maggiorc, which wo were now rapidly 
approaclung, and wliicli. after emerging for a single moment 
from the darluicss. again di.sajijiearcd almost before we 
were conscious ih' its jii-cscnco. The effeet thus produced 
was striking and jioetical heyond all description. • 

Tlic night was far advimccd ere,we reached Baveno, and 
wearied witli our journey, retired to rest. In the mornmg 
my iii-sl, waking gla,nee. rested on the Lake. Isola Bella lay 
before me. Jt had been familiar to me from childhood 
through dean Paul’s description of it in “Titan.” There, 
too, lay Isola Miulre ami Isola Tescatore, lighted up by the 
rays of tlie morning sun. Yes! this was Italy, mid eagerly 
through every sense did 1 drink in the beauties of this 
lovely Nature. 

We were rowed across in a light boat to the Tsola 
Bella. A stately and s|)lendid palace is hero surrounded 
by gardens laid out in the obi French style, which however 
loses its st.ilfness and foniialily in tills land of luxuriant 
ami seythe-detyiug vegetation. Wc were shown the hugest 
state room of the l^alace, tliat wdiicli Napoleon had occu- 
jned the night before the battle of Marengo. Tbe palace 
is riebly decorated with valuable paintings and statues, its 
floors arc inlaid with costly mosaics, aud its walls adorned 
witli fresco paiiitiugs. Shady alley s of orangd and citron- 
trees, laden with delicious fruit, caused us to feel that w© 
Were indeed in Italy. In cool grottoes, sheltered from the 
noon-tide heat, fresh, clear streams gushed foitlr from the 
rock, batliing with their limpid watere tlie various creeping 
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j-»lants, wliieb clothed the hard stone in a rich, soft ^fi ern 
gannent of luxuriant loveliness., l’:o>siiig throiigli (ho 
flower-garden we entered a portion of the udjouiing juirk, 
where nature has been allowed to develope nil hei’ Ijeuiiii, 
unchecked by the hand of niuu. The northern oak iiii<i 
elm mingle witli the olive and the liiurel, whie.h aliuost vi • 
with the fonner in the height and vigour of their growth. 
One laurol-troe especially rears its lu'ad aloft with an air 
of prondei' dignity than tlie i-est, as though it were cousci 
ous that in eiu'ly youtli it had been set apart to no orili 
nai'y lot. 

Beneatli the shade of tliis treo liad Naiioliani rested 
whilst meditatuig tlie hattle of Marengo; and liis hand 
following the guidance of his thoughts liad eui. tin' a.. ,' 
“ Balaglia'' in tiic soft bark of tlie tree, on which it nuv,- 
remains as indolibly iiiipresseil as the deed itseii' ha,s in i i 
in tlie minds of tin; jieojdu 

It had been our intent,ion to jiass n r niple of days sailing 
about the lake; hut whilst we were ranihling about the Isohi 
Bella, dark clouds gathered in tlie heavi'iis. and on our re 
turn the rain began to lidl in torrents, which coiiLiuucd lo 
pour Avithoiit intermis.sion during the whole night. 'I'hi' 
next morning there was no promise of imj ire cement, and 
we saw it would be vain in .such weatiier to attempt a lisit 
to the otlier islands. We, accordingly, in a down-]iom’ 
of rain, embarked in a little vessel wldcli wa.s to bring us 
to Stresa, where we were to await the steamer which shouUl 
convey us to Sesto Callendo. The lake was so violently 
agitated, that our biu’k pitched as though we had hee.u on 
tlie open sea. Many of the party heeame si a-siek. Two 
Swiss ladies actually cried with terror, and the waves 
dashed into tlie boat, until we wire actually sitting nj> 
to our ancles in water. 

It took us two hours to reach the steamer, and wo then 
took refuge in a hot. crowded ctdiiii, where travellers of all 
nations, but especially Italians, .sat or lay near one another, 
according as tliey were suffering mucli or little from the 
miseries of sea-sickness. It was no agreeable alternative 
to be obliged to seek a shelter from the rain in this wretched 
hole. 

At last we reached Sesto Callendo. But here it seemed 
to us as though Italy, having on tlic preceding day givai 
us B glimpse of its beauty, w'ould now present to us tho 
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more shaded side of the prospect, in oi-der feat we might 
lie<-ome fully acquauited with all we had to expect.' 

Custom-house officers awaited us at the lauding-place, 
and conducted us to a large, empty shed, where our pass¬ 
ports and our baggage were to be examined. Thk was of 
couiM' to be expected, and must be patiently endured so 
long as euslom-houses and passports subsist. But in Italy 
one Icarus to think of r.ustwu-liouses and passport offices 
as ijolitutious which bestow upon their employeK, as a free 
gift, .ill the lilicrty of which tliey deprive unhappy travel¬ 
ler,-.. 'J'liese ('iiijihi/i's come and go, are absent from, or 
pre.^eir in, their office, just as it may suit their convenience. 

AI .Se.si.o Callcudo, it was e.\actly twelve o'clock when the 
di'iMiclieu sea-siek passengers landed from the steam-boat. 
Th. .'ulfi'rers were longing for rest, anil those who had not 
.siill'ereil were longing foi- food: all, in fact, united in wish 
ing rheni.selves safe at their journey's end, and comfortably 
housed in klilan. 

Ill the mean time, the cnsloin-hmise officers had taken 
themselves off to tlieii- lionses, and we wore obliged to wait 
for moi'o than lialf-an-hour, while these gentlemen were 
vejy (jnii'lly enjoying tlieir noontide meal. For my part, I 
thiidi thi.s i.s a clever device on tJie ]iart of the custom-iiouse 
officers. ^^lK> know how unwelconie tlmy always are, and 
adopt 1.1. is means of procuring for lltemselves a right joyous 
giveting. 'I'ruly, we were not a little delighted when we 
wore at letigth allowed to l.■xchango the custom-house shed 
for the little inn near fee post-office. This inn, however, 
was fee veiy tyjie of a had Italian hcanda; and I after¬ 
wards saw, in oilier parts of Italy, many tavemsj entirely 
devoted to the. use. of fee lower classes, which were fai' 
more comfortahlo fean tliis one. Dirty porches opened 
out into a large tnnor court, which was smi'tunded on all 
sides liy fee house itself: waggons, carts, asses, postilions, 
aitti/riiii, tmd stable boys, all mingled together in loud 
and noisy strife: cooks ami scullions, uttering cries and im¬ 
precations, came ruimuig out of fee kitcliens, feen hands 
full of pots and pans, sancepiuis and ladles. 

In the guest-chamber the unwashed »stohe floor was 
covered wife ponltiy, which had evidently come in here to 
seek a shelter from the min as well as ourselves, and were 
ti'eated wife all due respect by fee landlady as rightful in¬ 
mates of fee house. 
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But in spite of the dirty cloth which covered the long 
table; in spite of tlie unwieldy and riekotty seats, and the 
unpleasing aspect of oiu- hosts, we were not a little rejoiced 
when a good dish of soup, togetlicr with choose, niaccuroih, 
and a roast fowl, was at last served up for our rcfi’c.slmient. 
When tills roast fowl was brought in, to the great satis¬ 
faction of die hungry guests, I could not lielp casting a 
triumphant glance on the. intniding fowls which were 
shamelessly hopping over iny very feet, and saying to my¬ 
self, “You may hop on now; your hour, too. will conic 
by-and-bye; and wlicii ivo are gone, other tiernuins, Eng¬ 
lishmen, and Ilussiaus, will come in our jdiuio, and revenge 
our wrongs by feasting on you!” And then 1 could not 
help .smiling at myself; it was so truly (jenuan to look 
forwai’d to the coiiiitui (j<‘iiemii(iu as the avengers of the 
wrongs from which 1 was myself sutfering. 

About four o’clock, two lionrs after the appointed lime, 
the coach was I’cady to set out: and wo took our doparluro 
from Sesto Callendo with the comfortable conviction that, 
during our stay, not a single jiorsoii had deranged them¬ 
selves from tlieir ordinary routine of life on our account. 

We had been told that the road to alihm was ve.iy beau¬ 
tiful. This maybe trtio; but neither my follow-ti-avellers 
nor I could form any judgment on the mat ter. In a wretched 
coach, under a down-pour of rain, which compelled us to 
keep all the windows shut, we journeyed along a chaussie, 
bounded on either side by trees, tlie summits of which were 
closely enveloped in a mantle of gray clouds. The air felt 
as damp and uncomfortable as on a cold autumn day in tlie 
north; and when night closed in, one might easily have 
fancied oneself transported to Lithuania. At ten o’clock in 
the evening die coach made a sudden halt. We were under 
die Area della Pace at Milan. Under die .shellir ol this 
Ardi of Peace, which Na])oleon had caused to be erected at 
the tenuination of the road leading from the Sirnjiloii to 
Milan, our passports were examined, and we were then per¬ 
mitted to proceed into the town. In the course of anotlicr 
half hour we found ourselves safely landed at Reichmann’s 
Hotel, truly rejoiced at having reached our destination, and 
not altoge&er sorry to have been provided on our way with 
a slight sample of the mingled enjoyments and discomforts 
which Italy had to offer us. 
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TtIK (■.i-niEV'KAl.. 

'I’m,I'I'. .C'l' c.i'i luiii landscapes and buildings hi tlie world 
wliieii baio been so ol'I-en ro'preseihed in painting.s and 
e.iigia '.egs, a,s wdl as descaibed in books, that everyone 
I'uols as it tin; rculili/, wlieii tii'sl viewed, rni(st present itself 
to him as a tiniiiliar scene. 'J’o Ibis class the cathedral of 
lililan may certainly bo said to belong. We went out eui’ly 
the, lii'st inoming after our arrival, with the intention of 
rcacliiiig the cathedra! in time foi- mass; but the charm 
of wandering about a, strange eitv for the first time so 
heguiled UK, that, instead of going directly to our proposed 
de.stiiia,tioii, we expbaed llrst one street, then another, 
and ])aii^ 'd to e.vamiiH’Ibis shop-window and that udver- 
(j^seiiH-nt, iinii! a vivid iniagc of tlie wholo city had bcconie 
impressed upon oiir minds. 

Tile character of Milan, as it aipieared to mo on that 
morning (an impression which longer ac.juaintanco only 
served to confirm), is that of trampiil, modern geiitOity, 
such as one sees in a (Icriiian cajiital. 'Neither business 
nor traffic seems to he carried on in the sheets, which 
may be said to bo both cleiui and cpiiet, when the masses 
of liiiuiaii beings with wliicli they arc filled are taken into' 
eonsideratioii. 

In the princijml streets most of the houses aru large 
aud stately, with a court in the centre. These mansions 
are kept in good order; the windows which look towards 
tlie street are closed with lairtains; but now and tlien we 
caught a jiassing glimiiso of the interior, and saw hand¬ 
some women standing on the balconies which overlook 
the courts, or engaged in their domestic avocations; whilst 
well-dressed scmuits were liuiTying to and fro, busied in 
tlieir daily work. These closed window,s, however, im- 

B 
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parted a dull aspect to die, town; lui hiipi'cssion ulii di was 
lieigliteiied by tlie great stillness whicli reigned around. 

The streets ar(; jiaved with siiudl stones; tliere are 
twildirs for the foot-passengers; and for the <‘aiTiagos, 
rows of large sandstonejlags, along which the wla-els roll 
noiselessly to their various destinations. 

We met a few monks and secular priests; flower-sellers 
were standing at (he corners of the strei'ts, and women 
with long veils thrown over their dark. lu.\uriant (resscs. 
might be seen ■wending their way to tlu' market-]>lace or 
the church. l!ut all moved about with as light and noise¬ 
less a ti'ead as though tliey h.-id fancied theiiisehcs in a 
sick room. 

From the Corso Franciisa, where we had comumiced 
our wandetings, we passed into some, of the innuiiierabk- 
naiTow streets which cross om' another in all diri'ctious. 
and in which tlie old housi's. with their small narrow win¬ 
dows, stand unadonied, iind looking just as they have done 
for centuries past, llci-e, however, an air of griiater cheer¬ 
fulness prevails, and the active employments of daily life 
wliich are going on around one imiiait more variety and 
movement to tlie scene. The hammering of the artizan, 
and the quick, energetic str>p of the working man. cause 
one to feel once more in a ■world of life and movement. 
Thus did the moniing slij) away, and the hour of iioonj 
had aiTivcd ere we reached the c.ithedral. But, oh! how 
far did it smqiass hi majesty ami in beauty all that our 
imaginations had })icturcd heforehand! 

If I might he jiciTiiitted to enqilov a compai’isou wliicli 
readilj' suggests itself to a woman’s mind, I should say 
tibat the tUvonm of IMilan rc'scmblcs a gigantic and ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate tis.sue of laite, suddenly converted into 
stono by the hiunl of a magician. Time has inqiarted to 
tlie marble of which it, is built, a light golden hue, wliich 
appears to me to add to the hciuity of the structure; the 
pure, dead white of the original marble would bar e lent a 
coldness to tbe colouring wliich would have marred the 
richness of tlio general effect. The noble hailduig rises 
before you as you approach, covered with delicate ara¬ 
besques, ill which every statue mid every leaf is wrouf^t 
as exquisitely and as carefully as though they were the 
ornaments of a costly alabaster vase. In gastbig at this 
cathedral, one feels what a Iner religion is in the life of a 
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nation: one realizes, for the lii-st time, what means the 
Church of lloriio must have had at her command to enaMe 
lier to raise such huildiuj's as this; huildinvjs which in 
tliosc days it took oeiiturios to comjdete. f'ho interior of 
tlie edifice fully corresponds with the beauty of the exte¬ 
rior. The vasliu'ss of its jirojiortions both elevates the 
soul and tills it with awo. Not a single brick or a morsel 
of w'ood is to be found in tlie whole building; all is of 
inujbli,', and cveiy jau’t is e.vecnted most perfectly. 'Jhe 
beaiitifiil old painted-glass windows shed a magic, myste¬ 
rious light, upon the wliolc, whilst, tliey cast a rich and 
viiricd colouring upon tlie pure white marhlc of the pillars. 
A deep soleiMiiity reigned around, and no sound was heard 
save the dnilling notes of the organ wliiclr echoed through 
the lofty dome. 

If the splendour of tlie scene was imposing in my eyes, 
acenstomed us they were to the sinitdicity of jirotestant 
worslii]), 1 was not /rxy struck, .‘tithough far from aifteeably, 
hy tlie coutinuid movement going on in this sacred edifice. 

The churches in Italy have no pews, but are su|i 2 >liod 
witli nisb-bottoiiiecl ebairs, whicli arc piled up in a comer 
of the iia\c, and lured out to tbc ]iublic at the lowest Jios- 
sible r' lHUiionitioii. This placing of ebairs, together with 
their r iiioval the jnomc’it they arc left unoccuitied, causes 
a contiiiUiii iiiovemmit in tlii' chimdi, for the worshi])pcv.s 
come and go just ns they jilease. 'J'his plan also causes a 
sort of sejiarntion of ranks amongst tlie worshijipors, be¬ 
tween tho.se who can afford to Jiire seats and those who 
kiioel upon the grotmd. 

But it is not tlu,s alone wliicli strikes a ]irotefitaiit, who 
is acenstomed ouly to go to church on a Sunday, in his 
holiday clothes, to devote a couple of horn's to liis religious 
duties, and then to feel tiiat. as far as the outwai'd worship 
of Almighty God is concerned, he has nothing more to do 
until tlie succeeding week. Here, on tlie contriu')', labour¬ 
ing men may he si*en coming in, dressed in their working 
jackets, and with their instruments of labour in their 
hands, to otter up in liirsfc ajiassing prayer. Women, also, 
on their return from market, enter the church, and setting 
down tlieir baskets by their side, kneel upon the ground, 
and cros.s themselves devoutly. Not far from tlieso might 
he seen a youthful and elegmitly-dn'ssed ahlx', reading his 
missal with attention, hut bowing with coiirteouB gmee, as 
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lie rose from his knees, to a group of fashionable aciiuoin- 
tances. Two dandios, with wcll-cut bearils, and spreading 
aromid tliein a cloud of perfume, seated themselves on two 
chairs before me, and began io chat over the tojiii's of the 
day, whilst a large dog lay down at tlioir foot and sfittled 
himself to sleep. 

In the mean while a little bell r.ang. the priests intoned 
the mass, .and the choristers swung the censers, which sent 
forth clouds of incoiisc, filling the church with its grateful 
m’oma. 

At last, mass being ended, a young and baiidsome jiib'st 
ascended the pulpit to preach, for it was a saiiil’s day. 
Thu congi’cgatioii irameiliately drew their chairs more 
closely together, and every eye was riveted iu fixed ami 
earnest attcfition on the preai'ber, who, with powerful self- 
possession, iind without that ap]>earanc(^ of colh'Clc'dnoss 
and fononr wliieh is visibhi in our jneai-hers when they 
ascend the jnilpit, gaxed around him ujani his UAmiei-oiis 
auditory. The priestly oniamenfs, the dark gown, the 
white copo, and the davk-reil stole, he.cnrne him admirably. 
He pleased biniself, and everybody idse too. His voice was 
sonorous and jiowerful, and his gesticulation ilignifii-d, as 
ho spoke, in moving accimts, of sin and of tomjitation. 
“Tm huipi’std (l"l ounr." “the storm of the heart,” oceiipic'd 
a prominent position in the first division of his sermon. 
He de.scribcd, in forcible terms, how the slightest departui'C 
from the path of duty might lead to the most fearful acts 
of crime; iiow murder and adultery were often the mi.ser- 
able fniits of a. momentary aet of tliouglitless levity. In 
treating the second division of his subject, he exhorted his 
hearers to kei'X> a strict, wai.di ovct themselves, to guard 
against tlu' first step in llu' )>ath of evil; anil yet, if their 
consciences were already burden' d with si;i, not to de.spair, 
but to .turn to Christ, who cried to every repentant sinner, 
saying, “Come unto me ami 1 will have mercy' upon you.” 

The discourse was dignified in its composition, mild luid 
persuasive in its teacliing, and dwelt, more njion facts than 
upon abstract ideas. This style of iireacliing, which I 
afterwards found was the prevalent one amongst all Ualiaa 
ecclesiastics, is much more eflicieiil in its working on the 
minds of the great m.ass of the jicoiilo than tlic theoretic 
abstractions on which our preachers me chiefly'disposed to 
dwell. Scattered through the sermon were interspersed 
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Lathi quotations fj-om St. Augustine and St. Bernard, wbicli 
I have no doubt the hearers, being as ignorant of Latin as 
nij'self, found very imposing and impressive. At the close 
of tlie discourse, tlie prenchor raised his cap* from his head 
with an air of courtesy, and* then left the pulpit, as wo did 
the cathedral, whilst tlii! greater p.irt of the congregation 
gathered together in scattewd groups, and conversed with 
each other us they would liavo done in any otlier public 
])lnce. As ive wem going out, howeviT, wo saw hcan and 
tJiere a man or a woman laieeling by the side of a 2 )illar hi 
.some retired eonier of the edilice, absorbed in solitaiy 
do\>'l,io’i. There. 1 doubt not, many a silent somiw, many 
a grief ui.hnowii to fellow-mortal, was confided to the riierci- 
fii! ■ r of a b'atber in heaven. We trod more lightly as 
wc passed those solitary worshiiqicrs, who seemed .scarcely 
to attract even a i>assing glance from the brilliiuit gi'oujis 
of gailwdressed ladies and liishionable geiitlianen who 
passed mem liy, liastciiiiig towards the brilliant .sunlight, 
wliose rays gleamed in aslant through the heavy leathorp 
curtains tlial Iniiig before tlie oiien doors of the cathedral. 


•i’Tl. ooaso, ,VNf) A> AIU-nAl.l.O0N- IN TI!K, .UUSNA. 

jDiuus'o our stay at Wilaii the Oorso was our usual oveiiiug 
resort. Tiiere aro tlireo- streets wliieh hear tliis name: 
the t'orso Fraiiceso, tlie (torso della I’orta lloniana, and the 
Corso d'dla I’orta Orientale, which last may he considered 
as the Corsopar e.ircllrncc. The (torso Orientale cominencGS 
aeiu' the cathedral, where the street may already be con¬ 
sidered as a wide and liandsome. one; but it is only fai'ther 
on that its magiiificenee is fully developed. Two rows of 
flags fonn#iii tho centre of the street, a ti’ach for carriage- 
wheels, and this scn e,s, in a great measure, to dimhiisli the 
noise caused by vehicles jiassing to and fro, which in most 
towns is so wearisome an interruption. Towairds tho end 
of the street, near the. gate, arc situated tho public gardens, 
which are considered a necessary upjiendage to every 
large Italian city. They aro only ojicu to jicdestrians; 
and ai'o laid out iu beautiful shady alleys, grass-plots, and 
floww-heds, amongst which cliildrcn of all ranks and ages 
play about, safe from tlie danger of being iim over by 
carriages or horses. Outside the gate commences a noble 
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triple avenue, wliiiih leads from tlie Porta Orientale to the 
Porta Nuova, aud to this avohne all tlic bvau mondtt of 
Milan resort for their evening drive. 

All the habits and conditions of social life in Italy have 
grown out of the needs of a pe#ple originally of a sociable 
disposition, and who have, moreover, for centuries found 
their chief delight in the }de!isures of a cultivated mid 
refined society. The finglish, who enjo)' above aU things 
spending their mornings slnit np in their own rooms, 
would novel- have dreamed of turning their oporndiou.ses 
into a saloon as the Italians do, nor would they have in¬ 
vented the Oorso promenade, such as it exists in Italy. 
Even in tlioir walks and drives the Italians find more 
enjoyment in .social eonve.rse than in the beauties of 
nature. There is a certain sjiot in evea-y ( so-so where the 
carnages st.O]>, the horsemen draw n]), and some time is 
spent in friendly chit-ehat, before fiiey again comineuce tlie 
tour of the Corso, to retm-n, however, ere long, to tlie halt¬ 
ing Jilac.e, where the conversation is once more renewed. 
At this spot the fiovver-veuders all i-ollect, and through the 
gallantly, of the gentlemen, the beautiful contents of the 
flower-baskets soon find their way into tile Indies' bauds. 
Almost every one, whether man or woman, can-y noKega,ys 
in their hands, or wear them in their button-holes, and 
never have I seen a richer display of flowers than in the 
Corso of Milan. 

The jirospect, as you drive along from thc=i Porta Orien¬ 
tale to die Poi-ta Nnova, is suipassiiigly beantifiil. 'J’o the 
left lies die city itself, with its churches and its towet-s, 
and, rising above them all, even as a slender golden aloe 
towers above jilants of meaner growth, stands the cadiedral 
in its bright, o,\(]uisifely delicate, and yet imposing lieanty. 
To the right the eye rests widi jileasure upon die soft, 
blue, undulating outline of the, distant lulls. 

Mlien we liad gazed for hotii-s on the (juadruple files of 
carriages driving hni-kwiu-ds and forwards between die two 
^ates of die city; when those had at last returned widiin 
its walls to take a few more turns in the Corso Orientale; 
then how quiet and refi-o.shing did we find the beautiful 
avenues! Only a few solitaiy foot passengei-s remained 
behind,- the lights began to glimmer in the houses and 
palaces of Milan; whilst in the heavens above shone forth 
those diousands of glorious lights, towards wliich the soul 
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turns such a longing gaze, when no bright .star is left to 
shed its radiance on the horizon of her eai-thly life. 

After enjoying for a tinu; the hushed stilhiess of this 
scene of beauty, one almost felt a pang when compelled to 
return to the l.urnioil atid throng of a great city. In the 
presence of Mature and of God, all have a conscionsnes.s 
of their own iiidiviilual being, which imparls to tliem- 
seh-c.s, their sorrows, and their joys, a certain weight and 
ini])Ort.iuce, which vanish when we arc surrounded by our 
fellow-men. Tlu! presence of others checks, oppresses, 
and disturbs us; we must fear and tly from them, if we 
are net drawn to love them. Their nion'iineiit grates 
against, -'tir fei.'liiigs, if we arc either so egotistic as to 
grudge tliem their light-hetirlediiess, or .so dull as not 
ourselves to c.'ii.eh the cheerful conl.agion. The return of 
tlie carri!ig<‘S from the t.'orso is, perhaps, th(! most eiiliven- 
mg part of the whole seme. In liout of the Inlghtly 
iUuminafed ca/i'.s imm and women may ho Siam, seated 
under awnings, and eating ices, which are sdso handed 
about to the fasldouahle gvon])s who recline in their 
caiTiages at the door. Here, convi’i-satiou is one.e more 
the order of tlie day. 0i utlemen approach the carriages, 
and many homiuels whieli, during the prouicmulo in the 
C'orso, h.'id passed fj’om ti gentlemim’s to a lady’.H hand, 
now ilnd their way hack to tlic original donor. 

But the Giistofero Galleiy presents, if jtossible, even ft 
more lirilllaut and anhimted scene. Tt is a long, glass- 
covered gallery, siftifited fit the left-hand side of the Corso 
Orientalc. Its ground-floor is entirely occupied by shops 
and fol'im. Pretty work-girls find millinifrs aie seated at 
tlie httle windows of the isntrmil, find eveiy now and then 
pause in their work to steal ti ghmee at the crowd who are 
passing on lame.atli them. In tlte gallery itself, fis well as in 
the adjoining aiiaitmcnls, nurabers of ]>eople are pai’takiug 
of coflee, chocolate, and ici-. 1 saw but few persons, all the 
time 1 frequeuteil the gallei'j', eng,aged in reading new.s- 
papers or magfizines. Most of tJto men smoked and talked, 
and enjoyed the doUe, J'nr iiicide so dcfir to an Italian. 

The Corso soon became such fi favonrite resort of mine, 
that it was only tlirongh the persmision of my friends that 
I was induced to absent myself from it on one lete-day, in 
order to see the ascent of fui air-balloon from the Arena. 

Passing tlirongh the intricate net-work of narrow sheets. 
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wHch cross each other in all directions in the centre of the 
town, and which now, forsaken by tlieir inhabitaufe, lay in 
a state of holiday repose, we resiched more open gi'ound, 
and walked thrdngh gardens to the old castle. There it 
stands, witli its venerable, middle-age walls and towers, 
occupying the side of the Piazza d' Armi luarest to the 
town. At the other end of tbi.s extensive exercise-ground 
stands the magnificent Ai'co della T’ace. whicli, as we have 
idready said, Napoleon began to liuild whni he had 
finished the road over the yiniplou; it wa-s. liowioer. oidy 
completed and opened on occasion of the coronation of the 
present Emperor of Austria. A dense crowd tilled the 
piazza; and although Italian Avas the language spolom hy 
all around, one yet felt that (lermany was not veiy far off. 
on seeing beer and saiisagi’-seliers mingled amongst the ven¬ 
ders of gntii(« and jieaehes. The lumiher of militaiy who 
were walking about hero fiu' their own amusement ivas 
striking, oAeii to ns Pj’ussians. There must he a voiycon- 
siderahle gamson Avidiiu the tovvci. 

• The Arena lies at the left side of the Piazza dVVrmi. A 
handsome house, supi>orted hy pillars of rose-coloured 
granite, stands at the entraiuae Il(3re, as in a tlieatre, on(3 
must deliver one's tickets, and ihere lu-e also phuais rt*- 
sem;d by the govenmieiit for pi'ivate distrihutloti. Strangers 
can easily gain admission to tln^se i)rivilcgcd jdaces; hut, 
although we Avert' amongst those tlms favoured, 1 oAvn J 
eaimot see AA'hat peculiar advantages they possess, as in an 
oval arena one must necessarily see well Avhmwer one is 
seated. The. only 1 eonld discover AAdiich rendered 

tliese seats more desirable than llic rest Avas, that they were 
situated near doors Avhich led into tlio saloons of the ueigh- 
boiuing house, to Avhich tlie public, in general were not 
admissihle. 

The Arena, Avhich is seven hundred feet in length by 
three hundred in Avidth, can accommodate above tlrirty 
thousand spectators on the stone benches, AA'hich rise one 
ahoA'C the otlier in the form of an aniphitlicatrc. 

■When required for the jmiqAose of a nautical entertain¬ 
ment, the Avholo -surface of the Ai'ena can be laid under 
water; hut to-day the air A\'as to he die scene of our enter¬ 
tainment: a balloon Avas to ascend from the Arena. Ladies 
and gentlemen belonging to the first classes in society, hand¬ 
somely and tastefully dressed, occupied the cushioned stone 
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scats which suiTound the Arena. It was on this occasion 
I was first struck by the great number of handsome men 
and women; but it appears to me as if, in Milan, beauty 
was the more especial property of the higher classes rather 
than of the lower, whilst in Home tl»e very opposite is the 
case. 

The heavens which lay outstretched over tlie Arena 
were of the deepest, clearest blue; whilst tho cypress and 
acaciu-trec.s, which waved their gmeeful boughs in tlio dis¬ 
tance, pi'cvented us from forgetting for a single moment in 
whin country wo were. 

Tin- ai'ronaut, a young and handsome man, was drawn 
round ihe Arena in liis slight, gondola-shaped balloon. He 
distiihufed bouquets and poems in all dii-octious, and was 
greeted on taoy side by loud and r(?peated acclamations. 

At hist. In; was (Iniwii hack to (he ci’iitre. of the Arena, 
till' dctaijiing i;ords were cu(, and lightly and securely did 
tlie little skilT soar aloft. It was ii ploasm-o to associate 
one's self in tliought with the voyager; for tlic heavens 
were like a still, deep-hlne, l>oundless ocean: and even ns 
one feeds ii longing to plunge, into the cool, limpid waves, 
so did one feel almost irresistihly attracted upwards to 
navigate the blue, ethereal vault above one's head. 

Wiien tile balloon had ascended high enough to be seen 
over the i'iii,ntnc<--house of the Are.iia, it was welcomed with 
a shout of apphinso liy tlie crowd in the I'iuzza d’ Armi, wilo 
were now able to enjoy, (jratU, tho sight wliicli we had en¬ 
tered tiie .Arena to see. The balloon, homo by the gentle 
breeze, lloaieil over the Piazza d’ Ai’ini, and we ha.stnned 
into (lie house, to have a better view both of it and the 
crowd below, until tho balloon disappeared from om- sight, 
and we returned to the Arena to see the fire-works, which 
were let off in the clear light of day, mid liad a most sin¬ 
gular and cliariiiing effect. 

First, there were about twenty balloons sent up. They 
were only, it is tnie, emjity balloons made of paper or cloth, 
in which tlie internal air had been so rarified by fire, that 
they sealed restlessly upwards, until they caught fire and 
tlieii fell to the gromid. Those balloons are a never-failing, 
amusement at every public fOte in Italy. They look very* 
pretty, as they rise liiglier and higher in the air, tmtil sud¬ 
denly the flimie becomes visible, mid, foreseeing tlie Certain 
destruction of the balloon, oiio awaits it with a ceitain 
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anxious fear, ■watchhiii liow long tlie fragile structiivo will 
resist, the might of the destructive element. T always felt 
compassion for the poor bidloons, which bore die humcs so 
high aloft only to their own destruction: and my gi'oat 
comfort was, that tlie flames th<‘insolvi‘s must be e.xtiii- 
gui.slied when they bad annihilated the little balloons. 
There is often more justice to be found in nature and in 
'the elements than amongst men. 

The fire-balloons were succeeded by rocliets and by fire¬ 
works of every description. Then three military bauds 
alternately plaj ed Italian opera airs, whilst every succe.ssful 
fire-work or e.xploding iire-balloou was welcomed by the 
poptilace with loud ami repealed bravos. 

Amidst die shouts of applause raised in honour of a 
burning temjde, we left the Arena, in order to avoid the 
crowd, and closed the evenhyg, .-is usual, hi the Gallery of 
. Cristofero. 
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OENO A. 

MILAN TO OKXOA. 


*‘Uu(I (larilbor cmporzuflammcni gleicli dcm kbniglichen Tag!" 

SCHJLLCB. 

p[(j\\ ih'iy (»ie (rnti'i's inki t.hi' sjjirit of tlie cxclaiaaliou 
whicb So^illiT jiliicos ill tliti xiioiith of his Fiosclio! Jiow 
piV'fj'—iit vvii.h <i.\|)ro.s.siiiii it sfi'ins wliou, joiinicyiug from 
Pii\iii to (fi'iio.i. iiiiil <1 (',s<u‘ii(Iui;j: tho iiKmiitaiiioiis roail 
whii-li loitcls to it, tliis i|iii'i'ii of citios first bursts ujiou the 
sij;lit, ami (ioiioa lies oolsjircad hoforo us, laved liy the 
foaming oreaii, and radiiuit wilh the charm of her dazzling, 
lifc-iiisiiiring heaidy! 

Even in IMihiii, which contains witliin itself many Ger- 
inan elements, calli'd into licing liy the Austrian rule, I 
always delighted in tlie thought of Genoa, and reckoned 
the niil.'stones which l>ronght me nearer to tlm desired 
Ilmen. I'ln. road from Ulilan thither is at first veiy nioiio- 
touons. Uice fields of houiidless e.vteiit rise out of the 
suiTonuding swani]is, in whicli rice thrixes so well, and 
wliieli .-.re also the liirth|)l;iee id' the fevers so prevalent in 
tliis part of’ Italy. Passing onwards lunongst th^se rice 
fields, lamuded hy nmllierry trees, we reach La Gertosa, 
the celebrated Carthusian convent, whitdt was built hy one 
of the Visconti family as an atoneiucnt for having caused 
the murder of hia father-indaw! 

This niouastcry, like the cathedral of Milan, is entirely 
built of uiarhlc, and thousands of e.^ijuisitcdy chiselled 
figures decorate both its (.xteriial walls and the interior of 
tlie building. 'J’he most valuable paintings and iiio.saics 
in jiietni- dura adorn the interior of tlio church, and belong 
to an order who viduiitarilv renounce one. of mini’s noblest 
possessions, the gift of speech. As the monasfeiy was in- 
liabited hy Carthusian monks, we were received liy a young 
man still in his noviciate, and who was therefore permitted 
to .speak, lie was a handsome, delicatedooking youth, 
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with mild blue eyes. He appeared to be mspired with the 
love of art, and spoke in good French, and evidently like 
one who was well infonned upon tlio subject of llai dif¬ 
ferent paintings in the church. 

I asked liim whether, loving art as ho did, ho never felt 
a wi.sh to become an ai'tist instead fif a monk. “ Not now," 
he replied. “When I entered the monastoiy I Unow 
nothing of ait; the sight of thesis laiintings, and the con¬ 
versation of the artists who came here to copy them, opened 
my mind to the subject, and then 1 did fee) the temptation. 
But one must eonnuor temptations," lie added,,witli a deep 
sigh. 

I inquinid wlictlicr ho studied much. He reydii'd that 
he had vciy little time to do so. Tlio monks could Indd 
no intercourse with men; so on liiui and another lay bro- 
tlier devolved the care of jiroviding for all the wants of the 
convent, as well as the cleaning of the church, &c. which 
left him only the time needful for jiraycr, and but very 
little for study of any kind. Thus, tlicn, he is to be em- 
jdoyod for tbroo years in buying ]a’ovisioiis and dusting 
pictures; and after this he will be deemed worthy of be¬ 
coming a Carthusian: namely, of doing nothing and being 
silent. And this is to be the histoiy of a liunian life, and 
tins is deemed doingGod seivice in the nineteenth cetituiy! 

AVe rtaicbcd Pavia shortly after dusk, and wandered 
dirongh the dark strei'ts, whose liandsoiiio balconied houses 
recalled to mind the more prosjierous days of the univer¬ 
sity. W<' 2 'as.sed through many deserted-looking streets 
and squares, for tin: most jiarl overgrown willi grass. In 
front of one house, which was lighted up, we were at¬ 
tracted by the .sound of iijiroarious mirth. Wo looked 
tltrough the open windows on the ground floor. About 
tliirty young students w ere seated around a table, on which, 
amidst tlie many full and euq>ty flasks which were scattered 
around, hiinied some antique, Uomau-lookmg lanqis. Tin; 
whole apartment was filloil with tohacco-siuoko; and this 
picture of Italian student life seemed to me an exact coun¬ 
terpart of the German, such as wo sec it in our smaller 
universities. 

In Pavia our ajtartments were, for the first time, fitted 
iq> in the Italian style. The floors w’ere itavod witli bricks, 
no more stoves were to ho seen, and our beds and washing- 
stands were of iron. 
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Next morning we passed through Voghera. The pos^ 
house was situated neiu’»a hook-shop, into which I entered, 
feeling curious to see what kind of hooks were to be found 
ill a little Italian provinci*! town of this description. I 
asked for the catalogue. Their stock consisted for the 
most jiart of hooks of devotion; many pastoral romaiicos 
hy Italian authors who were utterly unknown to mo; a few 
translations from the French, especially the works of Cha- 
leaiihriaiid. d'hcre were veiy few historical works, hut 
main memoirs of Najioleon, either written hy Italian au- 
tliors or translated from the French. I in(|uircd whether 
they had any Oerman hooks, but they replied in the nega- 
ti\c; iii.d will'll I asked for some French works, they pro- 
due,'d the only one (hey had, wliicli was “The Trial and 
Coiresiioiiileiice of the 'Miirchese. Bergamif’thclady known 
ill eoiinexion willi the well-known jihrase, “Non 'mi riciinlo." 

On tile second e\eniiig of our journey, we reaclicd Novi, 
where the- ina.rkel-place presented so cheerful ati asjioct, 
tiiative rejoiced to think we were, travelling hy vctturiiia, 
and might lliei-efore linger here a while. 

A 1irilliaiitly-li';ht.e,l church was the first ohjoct which 
attracted oiir atteiilimi. We entered, and found it thronged 
with women, for the most part young girls, who, wrapped 
in their long white veils, were attending the evening ser¬ 
vice. Vv'e w. re told that they were silk-sjiiimers, tlil'eo 
thoit.sand of -.vlioin wore oinployi'd in the factory at Novi. 
Tliey receive half a frank (about tivejieiice) daily; and each 
ov 'iiing, when their day's work is accoinjilished, they repair 
to ill" clmi'idi to jirey. 

In the. markcl.-jilare, oitl.side the ehiiridi, many men were 
asvemliled, who all wore peaked hats and red cajis on their 
dark, glo.-„sy hair; and Ihi' woiueii. on leaving tlio church, 
inimediaiely accompanied tliese inen to see ihii piijipe.t- 
slioMS which were, o.-ihihited in liootlis in the open market¬ 
place. These hooflis were out dimly lighted up with .small 
laiiips, and fairrouiidcd on all sides by piles of melons and 
jminpkins. We. paused in front of ono of these booths, in 
which “Carlo I’anigi" was being r.c.fed. One Feniiindo and 
tliis Carlo ipiarrel with each otlier, as to which of thorn is 
to bo hitnourcd with the hand of I'irniiiiia, the king's daugh¬ 
ter. In the second scene Carlo kills Fernaudo, and then 
makes liis e.scajic. Harlequin now comes on the scene, 
looks at the dead man, wonders why he camiot stand up; 
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and whilst he is busied in examiniuf; him, is discovttred by 
the king, who takes Harlequin foritlie inurderei, giv(ts him 
a sound drubbing, and orders )iim to be led pri¬ 

son. The populace, on seeing Ijhis. all lu gun to hmgb very 
heartily at Ilarlecpiin's stupidi*} The sigiiiJiciiince oJ' ihe 
whole matter lie.s in this: tliat in Italy no one evei toticlies 
a eorp.se, or comes to the assistance of .a dying inaii, should 
he have died or been taken ill in the street, or when he is 
not amongst his own relatives mid friends. Teople have a 
fear of coiuproiuising themsehcs with the police, and, cysl- 
ing an uuconcenied glance at the body, puss on their way 
quietly, until tbi'se gentlemen come to iiivestigde the 
matter, and satisfy tliemselves that no violence has been 
used. 

Voghera and Novi, ns well as the other littli' towns 
through which we travelled on the third day, were all pos¬ 
sessed of very pretty theatres, ipiite eipial to Ihe best 1 have 
seen in our small (reniian cajiitals. 

Our vottiiriiio had promised to bring ns to Oenoa befori' 
tlie close of tlie third vlay; and iiltliougli to us, in lliesc 
railway days, this may appi'ar a rather tedious mode of pr. ■- 
ceedhig, yet in Italy it is a vt-ry jileasaiit, way of travelling, 
especially when the inside, of the carriage is engaged by 
four people who are well aeijuniuted with each other. Tin' 
breakfast (jirmizo), mid the supjier (n'liK). whieli is always 
piirtidteii of at six o'clock in the evening, is included in ihe 
price )iaid for tlie joiimoy. The vetturini almost always 
put up at the best inns; and although the apartments in 
these may not he quite as elean as in tlu' lirst Initels ii (ii r- 
many, they arc yet fully eipial, if iioi superior, to those on<' 
meets with in tlie smaller towns of Hast Ihaissia and W est 
phalia. In many jilaces we found the hi ick floors ov< rod 
over with carjiets; the huge beds perfeetly eleaii. and fre¬ 
quently jirovided with mosquito euviains; die repasts 
cleanly and ahimdant; and all this is eared for l>y the vet- 
turino, who also looks after the luggiigo. which at night is 
taken off the carriage, and plai ed in a lock-up shed. 

On roads where there was nnioh travelling it freipiently 
happiened that, at some midway station, hetweeu two great, 
towns, our vetturino would exchange, with ^notlier going 
in an opposite direction, so that each might return to 
his own home. We never found tJiis arrungoinenf ])ro- 
ductive of the slightest inconvenience, us tlie vetturino 
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wlio tlms toolc us into hia charge always punctually ftil- 
filloil tlie engiigeincnt of the one whom we had first 
hhcd. There is only one" thing which is at first disa- 
greeahh' 1o one in this mode of travellhig; viz. Uie very 
(■ally hour of the morning at which one is compelled to 
Sturt. T’liis arrangement is insisted on hy tile vetturini, 
in order that they may tal'ie advantage of the freshness of 
the early inoming to acliievo a jiart of their journey. ITom 
clcM -n until two o’clock in the aftenioon, they almost always 
sto|- to rest. Ko matter liow dark it is, at ahout four 
o’clock ill the morumg start you must. You accordingly 
.'tep into the carriage, heleaguered hy a whole set of men, 
win,' .ill assert that they have rendered you some S'ervice or 
other, and all exiiecf you to hestow U)>on them some drink- 
money —iiiin hnoiia mono. Thei'c is tlie waiter who has 
attended on you; the under-waiter, who has lighted you to 
your hed room: the hoy of all work, who has just been to 
ihi neighhonring cotfei-house to fetch yom’ coffee, for in 
small towns the c.iffee is not ready in the inn at such an 
e.arly hoin- of the morning, hut there, is always a coffee¬ 
house close at hand, iirejiared for such early visits. Then, 
just as y.ni think you are fairly off, there st.e])s forward the 
porter, who has olared your carpet-hag in the carriage, and 
the. sl.dih'.ho-,. WHO has haines.sed the horses for you. All 
thev I'hi'i"- elainia.ils :alk at the same time, and, stretch¬ 
ing out tlieir hands with much eager gesticulation for the 
looo iitoiio. make a point, when it is given, no matter 
V. li.it may he the .amount, of e.xcluimiug in a plaintive tone, 

’ ■’ “It. is hut little.” They all, however, being in 

re.'dily fully satisfied with your gift, call after you at lust, as 
you di'ive away, to wish you a “ prosperous journey.” 

tin t' • •'loriiiiig of the third (lay we jiasscd through the 
niaritinio Alps, imd the surrounding conntiy immediately 
assumed a most romantle asjiect. Deep raviims, amid 
whose i-ocky fissures the fig-tree fixed its roots and 
flourished.- fields and mange gardens, stiiTOunded by 
gigantic aloes, which abounded in every slieltered comer, 
conibin<'d to impart to the landscape a more southern 
inspect than it had hitherto possessed. Even the counte¬ 
nances oi' tin country people, whom we met wore more 
chm-acteristic; their complexion was darker, tlieh' eyes more 
sparkling, then- hair of a more raven hue. 

Kot hy slow degrees, hut suddenly and abruptly, the 
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mountains we were traversing sloped downwai'ds towards 
the ocean, and, about four o'clock in the afternoon, sur¬ 
rounded. by a fantastic hill world, rich with luxuriant ver¬ 
dure, the wondrous, tlie beautiful Mediterranean Sea lay 
outspread beneath our feet. 

The day had been oppressively hot, the September sim 
fell scorchingly on the rocks, and its beams were reflected 
back, dlsponsiiig heat ns from a burning forge, but suddenly 
a fresh sea breeze cooled the air. The, vetturino, who. like 
all Italians, often made use of signs instead of words to miv<' 
himself the trouhle of speaking, pointed with his whij' to¬ 
wards the sea and towanls the city, which lay out.sti eteheu 
before us, radiant and glittering, batlied in a flood of golden 
simshine. We entered through the 'J’ominaso (bile, .-md 
passed by the Palazzo Poria on our way to the Ih'ilel dis 
Quatre Nations, wbicli lies opposite the doclcs, elese liy 
tlie sea-side, and here W(! wer(“ able to enjoy hi t.j-aiHjuil 
ease the .scene of eiicbantmenl wliii-li iire.sented itself to 
oui‘ deliglited gaze, together with the ba]ii)y eoiivimion 
that we were indoed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea! 


noA'HNU l.X THE llAUDOi ll. 

Genoa is a free port: that is to say, sbip.s are a.llowed to 
enter the Porto l<’j'a.neo without jiaying any dues; but tla 
liberty thus conceded is. after all. Jio very iiojiortant tin our. 
for it does not e.xtend to a jmniiission to earry on aity 
traffic withuot the jniyniesit of cu.stoms and dues; eii the 
Contvaty, the side of tlie city wliicli lies towaj'ds the bai-iiour 
is suiTomideJ by a walled bazaar, fbrougli the gates of 
which no one is allowed to jiass witliont being searched, 
and this law is strictly obsen-ed. Eveiy morning, on our 
return from the boat after bathing, when we wanted to 
pass thi'ougb the gate, we were duly searched; and even 
the little band bag, in wbii b we earned our bathing apjia- 
ratus, was opened. Xor was this done merely at first: it 
was repeated during fourteen successive days, althoiigli the 
custom-house officers knew us to be straugp's who were 
enjoying tlie benefit of sea-batliing. 

Towards the harbour side, the bazaar only presents to 
view a dead wall; but, on the side which looks towards the 
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town, there are a number of small shops, in which all man¬ 
ner of wares and provisions suited for sea-faring men are 
offered for sale. The Hat roof, which can be reached by 
comiuodiou.s steps at both ends of the bazaar, is one of tho 
most delightful promenades iti Genoa, and is a favourite 
evening resort, of the hdiabitauts, who go thither to en¬ 
joy the refreshing sea-breeze in its greatest perfection. 

It is from the sea that Genoa may be seen to the greatest 
adva,nlage. At tho e.vtrenie poiiM, of thenpiay is the Lan- 
terna, which stands on the Molo Nnovo. From this spot the 
city may bc^ viewed in all her majesty: her stately palace.s 
rising from the sea, I'ow iibove. row, like the rang(‘s of an 
anijdiitheatre. Pride of ancestry, togciher vyith tlie, love of 
■splendour characteristic of weahhv inerchanfs, both united 
thcii’ inffuence amongst the ancient tiobles of Genoa, and 
called into being a tasteful lu.vuiy, which, even at the ])re- 
sent moment, imparts an uiulelinuble charm to this queenly 
city. 

As one sails along the ta)ast, jiassiug from the Molo 
Nuovo to the militaiy hospital, tluf first object which at¬ 
tracts one's attention is the splendid iiabice of the Dorias. 
It consists, in fact, of two large jialaces: the one crowns 
the sninmit of a, beautiftd terraccil garden, which slopes 
downwards to the. sea; the. other lies at the foot of the hill 
of San llocco. Tho lower stories of both are connected by 
arcades, and command the Piazza Doria, from which the. 
Dorias have even now the. right, of excluding tlic jiublic if 
they please. '\Ve boro .left our boat, imd were landed at 
tho foot of tho Doria gardens. 

These gai'dcns, laid out in the I’rench style, with their 
architectural yew hedges, extend iqiwards from the sea 
along the face of the rock; binding together and winding 
themselves around a whole cluster of buildings, which foi-m 
a part of the possessions of the Doria family in this quar¬ 
ter of Genoa. 

In the centre of the lowermost terrace of the garden, 
surroutided by yew trees, stands a largo marble basin, or¬ 
namented witli eagles and dolphins; the sea monarch. 
Neptinie, stiuiding proudly in their midst with his trident 
in his hand. JHi s face is said to he a likeness of Andrea 
Doria, whoso colossal statue, clad iii full armour, gazes 
down from the sunitnil. of the rock upon the scene of beauty 
and of splendour lying outspread beneath him. The truly 
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regal lialjs anil saloons of tlio palace testify the grantlcuv 
as well a.s liie taste of this iiohle house, who are ovi*ii now 
one of the most wealthy families in Italy. Their crest, tlin 
eagle, is to bo seen disjhayad in every direction, and glances 
forth from amidst the verdure which adorns tlie noble gal¬ 
leries and verandahs of the palace, 'riiis hi.vnriant verdure 
imparts a cheerful aspect to this princely edilico; adorning 
tire cold grandeur of the richly-ciii ved stone with an ever- 
£re.sh glow of hloorn -.iinl of la antv. 

The iirinci'.s of the house of J>oria live for the most jiart 
in Home, and for this rt'.a,son ihcir palace is not aiaiiitained 
in sucli a high slate of preservation as those of the neigh- 
houring fauiiliiiS, who regularly ]iass the winter at (ienoa 
in their castles; for castles they may truly he called, in the 
fullest sigiiificalion of the word. At the time ot onr visit, 
however, it was undergoing extensive repairs; and gilders 
and painters were, hiisy iu all direetioiis. It is said, that 
if one of the jiriuees of the house of Jtoria eho.si; (,o travid 
from (tenoa to Maples, hy short days'joiuiieys of three or 
four Gorman miles each, he might yet sleep each night 
in one of his own castles. One church, I think it is 
called San Luiai, was hnilt hv a certain Lamba d’Auria (for 
thus, and not lloria, was the name oi'iguially written), and 
is ornamented extcnially, from to]) to hottoin, with a re- 
pivseutatioii in stucco of the \alinnt deeds which this 
Lamha Doria achieved hotli hy laml and water. A vciy 
handsome jialace, which tlic Dorias possess in tJie Stradn 
M'uova, they have presented to the, Jesuits, who have con¬ 
verted it into a college. 

In such regal hoanly docs the Palazzo Doria stand upon 
the shore of the glorious Mediteiraucau Sea. so jiroudly 
and <-oimnandingly does it look doivn upon the city of 
Genoa, Unit one can well understiuid the impatience felt 
by Ficsco at the thought of lieing obliged to hoev before 
such a lordly race of nobles as this. One first loams in 
Italy fully to understand the middle-age struggles of the 
nobles, and forms to oneself some idea of the power and 
influence of Uiose princely races from the traces of their 
greatness which arc even now visible. 

No ti-ace now remains of tiie old palacg of Ludovico 
Fiesco. It was demolished after the F’iesco conspiracy; 
and the present palace, an insignificant, red-painted build¬ 
ing, in the centre of Uie amphitheatre of houses which sur- 
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Toiiuds the harbour, is scarcely notieeahle amongst the 
palaces which enclose it at each side, and some of which 
have been fitted up as hotels. ' 

It is interesting to ohseiw# in Genoa how, with the 
changed habits of tlic nobles, tho position of their j)aluces 
has also gradually altered. At tlit' jieriod when the aris¬ 
tocracy carried on an extensive coinnioj’ce, these niorchant 
princes built their houses u])oii tho sea-shore. 'J’he palaces 
of the 1 lorias, the ]*'ics(!bi, the 1 )nra/./i. ith. which overhang 
tho sea, owe their origin to that ))eriod. 'J'hc tSignoria, 
now thi; royal )ialaco. is situateil higher np, and commands, 
from its wonderful galleiies, both tho city and the sea. 

'I'lu' rosidoiices of tlie more wealthy families are now 
ehieH\ built about midway up tlie slope oil wliicb the city 
staiuls, in the haiidsoiiie streets known as Strada Niiova 
and Strada .N’liovissima. through which one can drive with 
carriages, which it is ipiiti' impossible to do in the old, 
naiTow streets near tile barboiir, or in tlie very sti’e)) ones 
higher np in the town, wliicli are only accessible in litters. 

Although not very aristocratic in my tendencies, 1 could 
not help li'cling, wbilsl in Genoa, that there must be soinc- 
thing elevating and eiinolding to tin' mind In being able to 
look back to a long lino of illustrious aiicestoi-s. In tlio 
Palazzo Brignolli. also named the Palazzo Rosso, on ac¬ 
count of its red colour, is to be seen one of the finest of 
the picture galleries in wliich Genoa so richly ahoiiials. 
There hang the iiortrails of three of the Jirigiiolo iiiiiiily 
who were doges; anil there is aline bust of a fourth Doge 
Brigiude. 'I'be old sen ant who acted as our guide said, 
W'itli a certain air of pride, •* Thai is the inaripiis who com¬ 
manded tlie army during tUi‘ war against Maria Theresa.” 
Tliis rellex of aristocratic jiride, s]iringiiig from tlie love 
homo hy a.n old and faithful senant towtu'ds his master's 
family, had in it soniotbing veiy touching. 

1 was freijiieiitly stnick, during my stay in Italy, with 
the jieculiar nature of the relations sulisisting bctw'eeii tlio 
higher and lower classes in that couutiy: between servants 
and their masters. An Italian speaks of his domestics as 
“Ln iiiiti/iiii(i(iliu.” Wion an Italian of the higher class 
says, “My family consists of five or six persons,'’ he does 
not refer to his wife and children, but to bis boiiseliold. 
The seiwing classes arc always treated with great kindness, 
and addressed as piitlnm and jmdivna. 'J'liese courteous 
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terms testify a certain ileoree of rcsiiect towards them, in 
whicli we are unfortunately too deticiont. 

I sciu'cely ever saw people in Uenoa riding up tlie hill 
of San Roceo, on which thdl’e are a nuinln'i’ of villas oceu- 
pifal by wealthy families, witliont hearing llui rider chatting 
in a frie.udly tone with his donkey-driver (for luavs doiiln’iia 
are the steeds most fre.qucntly emjiloyed). AVe wei'o also 
equally struck witli the kind and familiar manner in which 
the oilicers always, aildressod tln' soldiers under tlndr 
comnnuid. One day, in a very narrow street, scarcely' five 
paces whle, we s.aw a lioy alioiil. twelve years of age lying 
straight across it on the ground, and tlius causing much 
iiiconvcnience to the passers-hy. The hid was in a com¬ 
fortable half doze, hut all the time we stood there watching 
him, no one touched him, no one wakened him up. I’eophi 
smiled, and stejiped carefully over liiiii, until at length a. 
team of laden as.ses eoming iiji, their drivers called to him 
to get out of the way. 

The people thmnsehes ari' equally rminirkidile for their 
courteous and ohligiug manners. When we Ih-st eaim' to 
Genoa, as wc wished to main,' i-alher a long stay in the 
place, we I'esolved to hire a yirivale dwelling-house, and I 
had walked all through the Straihi Nuova and thi'. Striuhi 
Nuovissima it) search of a house which had heou recom¬ 
mended to me. I stepjied into the shop of a millim'r, who 
was sitting idouo at hei- work, and asked her if she eonhl 
tell me my way. She readily desevihed it tome, hut adiled 
that I should not llml it very easy to discover the house in 
question, the streets about there, were so very iiil.rieate. 
As 1 wa.s ab<mt te take my departure, after thanking her 
for her kindness, she suddenly e.velaimed, “Wait amoment, 
signora, and 1 will hear you eompaiiy, otherwise you will 
Inu'dly he tilde to make your way hack to your hotel." So 
saying, she threw her white veil over her head, took her 
fan in her hand, shut up her .sliop, gave the key to the 
hair-dresser ue.xt door, telling him she would he hack pr<;- 
sently, and then Widkeil mi by my side, chatting in a, cheer¬ 
ful, kindly tone, mid asking me many (piestions about my 
fatherland and divers other subjects, tiutil .she had guided 
me back to the hotel. When I pressed her to accept 
some trifling comjieusaliou for the loss of her time, she 
refused it, waving her lumd, after the Italian fashion, to 
signify her rejection of the gift, and saying, “Mi ha fatto 
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jiitircre di smirla ” (It has given mo pleasure to render you 
a service), so that I liad no resource left, save at a future 
time to make some trifling iiurcliase at her shop in token 
of my gratitude. 

'J’liose who an? disposed to lo(d< at the dark side of eveiy- 
tliiiig wliieh concerns Italy and tin? Italians, may say that 
all tljis was done fi'oin iiiteiesled motives; but, however, it 
lieneflted me: and even were this charg<' tme, 1 should 
nnieli ju-efer jx'ojdo s[)<'enlating on niy kindne.s,s, which in 
its(df is a proof of trustfulness, to their treating me I'udely 
and discourteously, as it so often ha]>pens. The politeness 
of tin? higher chisses towards each other may sometimes he 
nieiviy a golden tinsel covering worthless cloth; but the 
politeness and kindly betiring of the lovver classes is always 
areal, and to my mind a most cheering, proof of civilization. 

In all piirts of Italy .a conviction of their ])a,st greatness 
seems strongly iinpressitd upon the minds of tin? peO])lo. 
'I'lny sjieak of the days of liatinibal," as of a tab’ of the 
olden time; they are familiar with the names of their 
great poets, and with the deeds (d' tln'ir illustrious nobles; 
iind this eontrilmles much to keep up the interest which is 
felt by the people, even mnv, in tin? desceudimts of those 
noble houses. 

One <wening, when we were- visiting the beautifid Vilbi 
Negro, tmdev tin? guidance of a gopd-natured gardener, I 
was stniek by llie a 2 i 2 i(?arance of a row of huge, harrack- 
like hous(;s whie.li lay in the valley heneath. We inquired 
what tliese huililings were fir. "They are houses which 
tlie Marquis S(‘rra <?aused to he built some y(?aiis ago, in 
order to euqdoy the, labourers dm'ing a time? of sCiU'city,” 
re 2 died the gardener. "Tin' marquis is very wealthy, and 
lets lliem at a low’ rent." Hi' then went on to rc?latc that 
his late master had also been very wealthy, and that his 
three ne 2 diews had hdierited his pro 2 ierty, hut they do 
not siqqiort their 2 )osition. 

" What do you mean hy tliat?” asked one of our 2 iarty. 

“Oh! tlicy give dinners, but uo divriiiiiienti," be re- 
jdied; “but they are very benevoieut, and that in secret,” 
added be quickly, as though he blamed himself f >r having 
said a word against his master. M'e thought tliis showed 
great delicacy and retinement of f ,'cling. 

But 1 have W'undered awaiy from my boat and from tlie 
harbour all tlie way to Villa Negro, and I must now return 
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to the point whence 1 set ont, and continue my excursion 
roiuid the harboui’. 

About the middle of the harltour lies the wet dock, 
whci’O ships are Generally brouglit when they stand in 
need of roiwirs. A little farther on lies the Fieschi I’lilace. 
We wer<' a Iwge pai'ty of ticj-miuis on this day in the boat, 
and the sound of tltose names, “Fiesco,” “Doiia, " tluf 
“Darsena,” or wet dock, and th<’ Tommaso (late, awakened 
in our breasts a ^ivid recollection of the delight we had 
all ex])evionced iu our ('arly days in listenhig to Schiller's 
beautiful tragedy; and here on the bine waves of the 
Mediterranean, we. thought witii <lee]> revereiKM' of the 
genius so justly honoured throughout our fatherland. 

Amongst tlni numerous ships which had sought a shel¬ 
ter within the t>recincts of the barlamr from the uncer¬ 
tainties of this (otiiricious ocean, wci'e lo he found sonn^ 
Russiiui steami’rs, which werti waiting to convey tln^ em¬ 
press to Palermo; and also an Kgvptian waa-st-eamer, 
which had brought the son of Ibrahim I’aeha to visit the 
baths of Pisa. an<l was now awaiting Ids nUiirn, 'J'he 
master of our littl(^ l>avk pro]>()sed that we should visit this 
latter vessel, and steeiaul us towai'ds her. A li(ai(,('mmt of 
the navy, a ren(;gad<.’. hy birth a (.ienoese, dressed in a rich 
Albanian costume, ami spcaiking Froueli ])erfeetlv, con¬ 
ducted us over every part of tlie shi]), and treated us with the 
utmost courtesy. He, and the ('iigine-iimstcr, who was an 
Englishmim, were tlie only ]'airo]>eans in the ship. The 
captain was an Egyptian who had been educated for the 
seiwice iu Eram^e. The evew (amsisted jniiily of bronzed 
Egyptians, partly of swartliy Abyssinians. A general 
washing was going on; and these slight, well-formed, lialf- 
clad figiu-es, might he. seen niinhly elimbing the rigging 
and ascending tlie masts, whicli. on this day, in phu* of 
waving flags, were laden with innmnerahle shirts and pan¬ 
taloons. It presented a singular picture, this half-naked 
crew; and scattered here and there amongst them some 
otlicei-s of higher rank, lying in a state of eastern repose 
upon comfortable cushions on the deck, and gazing indo¬ 
lently upon the sea, whilst they smoked their long pipes. 
The prince's own cabin was fitted up with a mixture of 
European and Asiatic comfort; a convenient wTiting-tahle, 
surrounded with soft and luxurious cushions: European 
knives and forks laid alongside of small Turkish coffee- 
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Clips. The costiimo of the officers in general presented 
a siinihir adini.xture; with the exception of that of the 
renegade, wlio wa.s eiidenUy fully satislied with his 
own fantastic attire. -.Inst ns we were leaving the ship 
the hand commenced their evening concert, and n very 
strange medley of divers tones and instruments it most 
assuredly was. It did not hear the most distant resem¬ 
blance to the ulUt Tiirrns with which our composers sup¬ 
ply ns, and was anything but ideasing to the ear. (Jiir 
lioatinan, nodding contemptuously towards the ship, said, 
“Keen la iiiKxira Tiircii!' 

I>oes it not please yon then, pedmac.’” 1 asked. He 
lookeil at mo for a moment, and (hen, with an inimitable 
gesture of contempt., uttered the finourite Italian exclama¬ 
tion. ‘-Mil clif!’ which is I'lnploved by (.he peo]>le in such 
manifold senses, iind to express such varied feelings. 

He now rowe<l us along tli<‘ coast until we reached the 
spot where a dark cyjiress wood shadi's the cholera grave¬ 
yard. in which ten thousand bodies are said to have been 
entombed. ThetUiiesa ('arignano lowers proudly over tliis 
abode id' death: and below it, st. little to the right, on the 
extreme verge of the city, lies the Jewish hurial-gronnd, 
treel(‘ss, mournful, and deserted, and distinguishable only 
by the cold grave-stones which eover the hist earthly rest¬ 
ing-place:' of this wondrous and perseeuted race. 

Steeling away from tlie shore towtmls thi' open sea, our 
boatman hronghl. ns to a spot from whence we could see 
t.lu' extreme point of the chain id' hills -which forms the 
Bay of (ienoa. It is called Porto Kino; and bathed in the 
warm rosy glow of tlie setting sun, slopes upwards from 
die sea, which nmvmurs sid'tly around its base, as though, 
widi loving tenderness, it would fain coid the burning rock 
with the gentle tonch of its white, refreshing waves. Thus 
wo were rowed about from place to place, scarcely even 
rocked by the waves, until the moon's silveiy crescent 
stood high in the heavens, and the lamps beamed brightly 
from the light-house in the harbour, whilst the shades of 
evening gatliered each moment more closely around fair 
Genoa herself. 

As we neared the town we were greeted by a loud salute 
of camion. The Princess Helena of Russia had been 
visiting a Russian steamer, and a salvo of artillery had 
saluted her on her departure from the ship. 
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TIIHOCOII THE STHEKTS. 

3f it l)f! desired hy ihose ivlio take up tlicir abofle in any of 
the hotels near the kca-.side to enjoy a fine j)ro.sjiect, they 
must take care to on^n^c ajjartinents in the iipjier stoi'y of 
the lioiise; I’or the haziiar, which I’l'aclios uji to the iir.st 
floor, totally excludes tlie view. 

Tile licl Haifi’ consisl.s of tlie state apartnieiits of these 
foruit'i' palaces, and suites of rooms on that floor arc 
cliarjfed very hi"h; hut a flight higiier ii]), hoantiful ajiai t- 
ments may he had at a very reasonalile rate. We joined a 
family of (iennan friends, and had a siti.ing-room in com¬ 
mon with them, each, however, heing also provided with 
our own sojiarate a]>arlments. In order to leach these we 
had, it is true, to ascend a flight of one hnndicd and twenty 
•stejis; but when once reaidied. the view from the windows 
was splendid. In Italy, however, one must accustom one 
self to mounting these lofty flights of stairs; and this is 
more especially the case in llome. where, from ctiuses con¬ 
nected with the climate, the upper stories are ever those 
most ill demand. In tienoa, also, I think they are by far 
the most healthy, as the effluvia proceeding from the sea¬ 
weed, which is allowed to rot in considerable quantities on 
the shore, is often veiy sensibly to be perceived in the 
lower stories of the house. 

In spite of those advantages, however, T must own that 
it required some resolution to I'etuni homo when once one 
was fairly in the street; and many n spare half-hour, be¬ 
tween one excursion and another, was on this account 
idled away either in drinking sherbet in a coll'ee-room or 
in strolling about the streets. 

One day w'e sot out from our hotel with the intention of 
attending the service about to be performed in the cathe¬ 
dral in honour of the Virgin Mary's biithday. Tho cathe¬ 
dral, built in a style of half (iotliit:, half Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture, is covered within and without with broad stripes 
of black and white marble, which impart to tlic whole, 
structure a most singular and tasteless apjiearance. A 
broad, handsome flight of steps leads up to tlie church, 
and these, together with tho whole adjoining square, were 
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covf'red with troops, who wore a very stately aspect, with 
their lofty bearskin caps, hut must certainly have suffered 
exceedingly from the extreme heat of the noontide sun. 

'I'he interior ol' the church was hung throughout wdth 
red damask, bordered with gold. Jlctwcen the ]>illars and 
over the altars hung large gla.ss lustres, with lighted wax 
ta])ers, amongst which wreatlis of Howors wore entwined. 
All the chui'chc.s of Genoa hotiav the inlliience of the East 
in their architecture: and the cathedral, thus decked out, 
bore a veiy close resemblance to a Moorish hallel decora¬ 
tion. 

The nave. wa.s lim'd on each side with the soldiers of the 
i-oyal guard in their bearskin caps. The ecclesiastics, in 
their costly <‘rmh)c-t)or<lered vestments, sat around the, high 
altar waiting for the arrival of the authorities, whilst the 
mali^ portion of the congregation ijtood chatting together. 
The chairs were carried hither anil thitlier, and the ladies 
and little maidens moved their fans to and fro with such 
restless I'liergy, that at lii'st it really ipiite fi'ightenod mo 
to look at them. It conveyed to my mind the idea, ciffier 
that they were all set in movement, by a machine, or idse 
that, the ladies wcri' impelled to this perpetual motion by 
some, internal cramj). 

We had to wait a long time. ,\t last the sound of a 
drum was heard apiiroachirig the church door; the ecclesi¬ 
astics rose, and. bearing the ci'oss before them, advanced 
to meettlie military governor, who. with his numerous anti 
brilliant staff, now entered the cathedral, and took their 
places on the seats whieti had been resoned for them near 
the clergy. Next, followed the civil authorities in medimval 
costumes of black and coloured satin, with bi'oad-frilled 
rulfs mid ma.s.sive gold chains. Then came the deputies 
of the miiversity, also dressed in autiipn.' costume; and, 
liually, the naval officei-s: all as if they were attending a 
court levee. 

When the authorities had taken their seats, the organ, 
with the accoin))animeiit id' an orchestra, began to jday 
very badly, and in douhic-quick time, the ovortm'C to the 
“Zauheitliito.'’ This was followed by the high mass, which 
was played in equally quick time, to such lively music that 
one might have w'altaed to it with the greatest ease. At 
tile conclusion of tho wdiolo a hundred cannon shots wore 
fired. It was altogether exactly like an ordiiiaiy birthday 
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levee held in honour of an unseen princess, and was cer¬ 
tainly very far from reahsinR in-any sense our ideas of tlie 
■worship due to Almighty God. 

When mass was concluded, the authorities, both cii il and 
military, left the church, mid a kind of iwiiude was held in 
the adjoining square. A finer body of military 1 do not 
think i ever lieheld. The dark, expre.ssive count (nances, 
and remiu'kably fine eyes, which characteriso this people, 
impart to the troojis a noble and wm like asjx'ct. for which 
the more rigid drilling undergone, by our troops can in no 
degree compensate. The most ))erfect trampiillity reigned 
throughout die town during dm whole day in honour of 
the festival: tJio shojis were closed, and rdl hiliour was 
at a stand-still. The streets extending from the harliour 
to the more modem portion of tlio town are all narrower 
than ■we ever see tliem hi more northern eliines. In streets 
■wliich are barely five jmees in width, one .sees the most 
splendid porelms belonging to old jialaees; and tbrongh 
these ]iorehes the interior of courts, in whicli elegant jct.i- 
</'eiHi rise from die midst of marlile hasins decorated with 
statues and coats of arms. Tlu' houses are so high that 
scarcely a single sunheam can peuctrato into the .stret‘ts; 
and it is iirocisely tor this purpose lliat they have been 
built so very narrow. This style of arcliitectttrc is reipiired 
on account of the heat of the climate and the bright, light 
of this southern sky. 'I'o us, however, familiar as we are 
with the long gloomy autumns of the north, these sun- 
excluding (piartcrs of the town have in them something 
quite oppressive to the mind, although diey uie jirohahly 
well adapted to dieso wanner regions. 

In order to enjoy the fe.stival to the utmost, we now 
proceeded to the Villa Pallavicini. SuiTounded by a grove 
of dark-greeii cypresses, mid crowning a hill which com- 
niMids a full view both of the town and of die sea, stands 
the bright yellow palace. Magnificent jiines with dieir 
sjireading crowns, evergreen oaks and olive-trees, adoni the 
base of the hill, meeting the cyqiress grove midway up the 
steep ascent. Lower down still, the oleander and die pome¬ 
granate mingle their glowing blossoms with the white, 
fragrant flowers of the orange-tree and the Catalonian jas¬ 
mine: one feels as if one were inhaling die south widi 
every breatii. And after we had revelled for a while in the 
enjoyment of all this beauty, and were about to take our 
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depiuturc, eveiy lady was presented with a raagnificeant 
nosegay, which the Italians understand so perfectly how to 
an'aiige, placing one large flower in the centre, and arrang¬ 
ing the others so closely around it tliat, when completed, 
it assumes the I'onn of a little dome or cupola. This is a 
very pretty way of settling a Ixmqnet, and tlie flowers thus 
arranged lust longer than with us; for the long stalks, 
wlien ]ilaced in water, are ai)t (piickly to roC 

Leaving the villa, we ret)irne<l to the street which leads 
by the nearest way from the sea to the Torto Tommaso. 
This stii-eet,, on acfaumt of its vicinity to tlie ])ort. always 
presciils a very aiiimateil se<‘iic. It is suiprising here to 
ohsene the vast variety of food wliiih is ottered to the 
people I'or sale; large dishes of ri<-e, broiled tish of eveiy^ 
deserijrtiou, snails, tomatoes stufl'ed with elieese and meat, 
maearoni, roast meat of divers kiiids. and an abundant 
.su])]i]y of tin; elioiecht fruits. .Vs everything is dressed on 
little h’on stoves in the s)io|is or in the 0 ))eu street, one 
can I'xamiiie the materials as much as one likes, in order 
to assure one’s self (hat everyliiing is good and clean. 

In each of these shops Imriis aii antique thrcashrauchod 
brass lamp, t Cheeses of gigantic size are piled up iuuongst 
meluiis, hams, sausages, gi'apcs, tobacco, soap and camlles. 
A litthf image of the Madonna, or of some saint, with 
a lamp huniiiig in front, hangs against the wall he- 
himl, where she acts as a jiroteetress of the jn-ovisions. 
Soldiers, sailors of all nations, women with white mnslin 
veils thrown over their shining jpt-hlao.k hair, priests, 
monks, lahoiirors, (diildren: all were moving to and fro, 
presenting to tlie looker-on a gay and imimated speetaele. 

Here stood hoys, who were engagi'd in throwing a hall 
from one to another by means of a sort of leather tamhoii- 
rine; there knelt a maiden who was receiving freshly-boiled 
cutlets on a sheet of paper, to cany away with licr; whilst a 
tliird person might he seen buying for a penny a. largo glass 
of water swoetoned with syrnp and a green citron, the jnico 
of which he squeezed into it. Men may also h(> seen stand¬ 
ing at the comers of the streets, and singing metrical 
stories for the people, in return for a small jiiece of money. 
Monks are engaged in collecting alms, and oflering to their 
acquaintances a pinch of simff from their little vvooden 
snulf-boxes. In the midst of all this may ho heard the 
tinkling of the mule-bells, as those beasts of burden pass 
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on in long files, laden with wood, or with little, oil or wine 
jars, and slowly and caret'nlly wending their way through 
the narrow streets. It is ini 2 )ossil>le to j)ietnre a more 
■stirring scene, and- one cmi scarcely niulcrstand how the 
varied throng can find room in thewo narrow streets. 'I'ho 
hum and huzz resembles that of a crowded hcc-hive; but 
no one pushes against you. or annoys yon in any way; 
ni'ither did 1 fter sts' any quaiT<'lling or drinking going 
on. dust as we had reacheil the middle of llu- long str<>ct, 
a troop of soldiers advanced, i)receiled by a niililary band. 
AVe wci’c all, of course, fibliged to I’clrcat into tbe neigh¬ 
bouring houses, and there was a great ]>rcssure ii the 
crowd, but still the people ne\erforone njinnei.' forgot 
tlieir courtesy ami kiiidness. ‘One of our jtarty wore a 
white mantilla, which seemed in inncli [iciil of .u'ing 
damaged in J)assing through tljc bu.sr crowd, .-dmosl, each 
individual of which carried some juicy fruit, or savoury di.sh 
fried in oil or fat: hut every one who apjiroached hei said, 
ill a friendly lone, “ Oiiiinid, xliiiioni! " and ,lid h's licst 
to avoid touching her. At least a third i)art of the men 
were ecclesiastics. In ticnoa tiny are oi lie sem iu all 
directions, and fill oviuy kind of oHice. In every liouse- 
hold they are the instructors of the young: in tiie families 
of the noliles they are domestic cliajdaiiis; all charitahle 
institutions are under theii- siijierinli-ndence; all the 
.schools are in their hands, 'riiey a.T'e the librarians and 
custodimis of all public libraries and e.stnblisbmeuls of 
every description: anti iu addition to lbe.se secular cb'rg}', 
innumerable monks fill tbe monu.steri<>s wbicb abound 
tlirongliont Italy. 

As it was still too early to rejiair to tbe theatre, we went 
to the largest cofi'ee-hoiise in (ieiioa, “ Le Urand (lain),'' 
close to the exchange. 1 had always imagined that a 
mercantile jieoplo liki* the (_ieiu)esc would have taken ciu-e 
to provide themselves witli a handsome exchange: hut, on 
seeing the building, 1 found how vciy greatly I had been 
mistaken. It is sitnafi'd in the middle of the old town, in 
a confined square not far from the harhonr. Two sides of 
it are blocked up with houses; the otlier two are sur¬ 
rounded by an open sj)ace. The e.xchange is nterely a vast 
hall, from the top to the bottom covered with glass win¬ 
dows, which impart to it a laiiterii-like, hot-house-looking 
aspect. The construction of the roof beams, which are all 
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iiKido out of the masts of ships, is, however, considered 
very wonderful. The buildings, both externally and inter- 
nnlly, arc totally devoid of ornament; a row of benches are 
pbnaal against tin' wall, and some old. heavy tables stand 
befoi'o them. At night a lighted lamp hangs from tlie 
cidling. I came hert^ fri'qiiently and at various hom-s of 
the day; and though there were always some people in the 
building, yet. it seenu’d to nn.' there was more real busilK^ss 
going on in the varions stivsds which led from the exchange 
down to the free-port. Here were to be seen groups, 
ilgnres. and scenes, which veiy forcihly recalled to the 
mind that one was in a, eonnuereial town. Grave, ]iortly 
merchants fonued the central point; husy, talkative brokers 
hustled hither and thitlier amongst them; jovial ship- 
capiains .shook hamls with merchants who engaged to 
freight their .shi])s, and then tnrinal away to Issue their 
eonnn.'inds to the exjnetant saihn's. Mveiy one lu)))ed for 
gain, eveiy one was engaged in sjiecnhition; and the suc- 
cess’of the few tnnn d to the a<l\antagc of all. Leaving 
the e.V(diang(' and passing through varions alleys, you reach 
a very sm.'ill, ill-lighted siptare, and are not alitth^ surprised 
to find yourself suddenly plunged into a sea of light, when 
the enrtaiti hangings which cover the door of the Grand 
Gairo coli'ee-ruum are raised, and from its mirrored walls 
rile vast .rssenddage of men and women wliieli it contains 
lire lellecied at least twi'nly-fold. Here yon driidc coffee, 
cliocdlate, and lenninaile, and eat ice and i/niiiito, which is 
a kind of half-frozen ice, not y<‘t hardened into a compact 
mass, hut in the granular transition state hetween water 
and ice. 

Ice and iee-eooled water an' in this climate ])rcssing 
necessities of life; and yet, in the kingdoms of Sardinia and 
Naples, ice and snow are a rove.l inonopoly, and no one 
dares to collect eifluT e\en on his own groimd. What 
adds to the hardship of this law is, that all drinking water 
is conveyed to G.'iioa fj om a disfance of four miles, tlirongh 
leaden 2 )ipes exitosed to the heat of the sun; so that, hy 
the time it reaches the cisterns in the houses, it is luke¬ 
warm, nauseous, and scarcely drinkable until it has been 
iced. 

Snow is actually indisjiciisahle; anil yt t tire people 
quietly allow tlie snow which falls from heaven to he 
shovelled away from their very doors, and afterwards pur- 
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chase it with the mouey which they have earned hy tho 
sweat of their brow. Traly tliose who submit to .“ucli 
tyranny as tliis must be a pationt and much-enduring 
people! 


THK l).VV-'JUK.^TIir.. 


Tho favourite vvalk iit Genoa is ilml known ly tlic name 
of AcquaSola, sitnati'd farabow ibe toun.,uid from whence 
one glances downward upon tlie fair and Imsy scenes l)e- 
neatb. Close to th<^ entrance of this walk lies the Day- 
Theatre—Teatro-Dinrno: wliieli liegins about half .ast four 
in the afternoon. In a conri yard, snrronmh'd hy all sorts 
of buildings, stands a. small. tastefnIK-eonstrncied 1 oiise, 
.somewhat resemidinga temple in an Knglisli garden. 'J’his 
is tho stage. In front id'it i.s a le\el, ufll-gravelled spaee, 
enclo.sed witliin W'oodeii 2 >alisades, and iirovided witb a 
linen awning with wliich it is covered in had weather. 
Within this enclosure are, sea'oal the lirst-class sjKH-tators 
upon straw' stalls, which each one draws near his friends, 
just as he pleases, lleliind this wotiden I'eiice are gradually- 
ascending tiers <d' seats for tliat part td' the audience who 
are Iirovided only with st;coiid-class tickets. One jiay.s 
ahout oightjience for tho best jdaces. and (ivejience for the 
othyrs. In Die front, seat.s are .seen officers tuid citizens 
belonging to the higher class; a few ladies; anil, among 
those, veiy few- who wetir hoimets. They seem to belong 
chiefly to tho middle class, and wear the white ninslhi 
he.ad-dress and tlto indisjtensable fan. The hack seats tire 
filled with sailors, soldiers, and inechanies; and among 
this iioition of the audieuct: are inlinilely fewer women 
tlian men. 

A new play was ])erfornied, w'rilteii by a voting Genoese. 
Its title was “Nobili, Cilladini, o I’lebei" ( ‘Nobles, Citi¬ 
zens, and People’'), and in it was admirably iiourtrayed the 
folly of all cltisses desiring to ajuiear greater and wealtliier 
than they tire, and seeking their liajijiuies.s in tJte mere 
outward circumstances of life. It was cleverly writkm, and 
ahoundod witli many Immorous touches. The th-amatis 
personu. reiireseuting so muiiy idasses as they did, were 
nece.ssarily numerous: an old count, in whose cliaracter 
■were some noble elements, but ruined by an indulgence in 
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poiiil) and display, wliich he thought due to his position in 
life; the marijuis his son, a young imit-rkn, who iy Ms 
fatlier's advice seeks for a wealthy wife, and chooses one 
in ihi' daughter of a banker, whose son, also a young idler, 
is the marquis’s friend. Tin; desire to vie with the nobility 
both in the costliness of equipages and entciiainnients, by 
which the baidver as well as his sou and daughter are in¬ 
fected, has (amsed the min of the fonuer, in sjiitc oi die 
warnings of Jiis young wife to whom be Itad been united 
after the deatii of his first wile. Thi.s young woman and 
her fornn'r lovoiywhom slie had I'cnonnced by the com¬ 
mand of her parents, for tlu! sake of marriiug this opulent 
old banker, are the iiuest (diaracters in tlio piece, jucserving 
their simplicity and purity-ainid all the hi.xurv' and (;omip- 
tion liy which they are sum)unde<]. 'The third class arc 
rciucsentcil by a shoemaker's family, consisting also of an 
old coupJis a sou and daughter. The sou has contrived, 
under the title of a certain Marquis I’ella—Fell—to form 
an intimate acquaintance with the two young spendthrifts; 
ami bis mother, enchanted wilh the, honour thus conferred 
u])on him, assists him with money in his evil course. The 
father, on the contraiy, reproves him for his conduct,; and 
blames his daughter, who is about to inarty a miserable old 
miser, miserable idike in mind and body, for the. sake of his 
hoarded wealth, and with this view rejects an honest, liand- 
some young shoemaker who loves her deni'ly, and whom 
she would jirefer if only Ids jaisition were higher in the 
worhl. The plot is not very dee)), hut tlnu’e are single 
scenes full of trutli and beauty. 

The whole company ))liiyed extremely well; the parts of 
tlic banker's wife, more especially, and of tlie old count were 
admirably performed; and we tienuans acknowledged to 
eiuh other that, as a whole, wo ha<l never seen such a piece 
so well acted by ]>e()))le of our own countiT. 

One advantage that the Italians possess over us upon 
tlie stage is their far greater vivacity of character, and their 
habit of accompanying ihc'ir wonls with panti)mimic look 
and gesture. A Geiman, to -whom, in sjtite of liis inborn 
phlegm, the senseless in junction is continually repeated to 
him in childhood, of “Kee)) yoOTsclf quiet, my dear, and 
detn’t moke use of your hands in speaking," no sooner 
appears on the stage and is called upon to depict the 
slightest emotion, than he thinks himself obliged to pro- 
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dnoe some extraordinary effect, and then follow the tele- 
P’ajdiic acting, and the whole tasteless striving after effect, 
which in Germany destroy so much of our dramatic eu- 
enjoyment. Here, as in France, they litter simple thing.s 
in a simple tone, and do not, as amongst ns, ask ibr a glass 
of water with pathos and emphasis. They sit, stand, and 
walk naturally. Their laugh is iimtonstrained. 

Tliere is one very moving scene, in whiidi the hanker's 
wife, during a ball at her own house, learns from hei- 
husband's lips that he is a ruined man, and that his money¬ 
boxes have been stolen. She stanils perfectly still, and it 
is only from her hurried ipiestion, re))cated each time with 
more intense'an.xiety, “K/i ben? ’ that we learn ihe de]>th 
of that anguish which makes us tremble, with emotion. 
Then follows a scene in which the luxurious mi l over¬ 
indulged children discover their falliei-'s shame, lUid jiart 
from him witli bitter reproaches, because he has squandered 
their motlier's portion. And then the hoi-ror of the young 
wife at her step-children’.s iindtitiful conduct! \nd die 
reconciling tendeiness with which she throws herself into 
the anns of die man whom she had married by c.imjmlsion, 
hut who is nevertheless her hiisbaiid, to whom she has 
vowed fidelity, and entreats of him to accejit of her dowry I 
Her surjirise and grief on learning that it too had been 
squandered, tuid her struggle to regain composure before 
she can utter cidmly, “Ohl I do not sorrow for the loss 
of the gold; I sorrow only that there should be no iiicaiis 
left me to aid thee in thy distress!” This was nobly con¬ 
ceived and nobly rendered. 

The last act was performed nearly in twilight. Mean 
whihi, a little rain had fallen, and iweiy one who had an 
umbrella raised it up', as die weather was not bad enough 
to necessitate the stretching out of the awning. The .spec¬ 
tators seemed to listen throughout widi the deepest interest, 
and tiiey iqiplauded very judiciously the best pai'ts of the 
piece. At its conclusion, the actors and the author were 
called for. The latter was a pleasing-looking young man. 
The tragedy of “Electra” was announced for the following 
day. 1 was not able to attend: but one of my acquaintances, 
who is well versed in dramatic art, was present, imd assured 
me that die jierformance of the tragedy wa.s quite as go6d 
as that of the comedy which I had seen, and diat it left 
very little to deshe in the xvay of perfection. 
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THE BlilDGE AND CHUEOII OF CAMGNANO. 

We set out one tlay for a walk, intending to pass the 
Bridge Carignano, whirli is built across a rocky chasm, 
and forms a connecting link between one piu't of the city 
and another. At the farther end of this bridge, surrounded 
by an open S(piarc, stands the Church Carignano. 

P'or the sake of variety, instead of following tlic direct 
road through the town, wo went by a roundaltout way to 
the free-port, ]>assing through sonic uairow streets in 
which (he iish-inarket is held. One of our companions, 
the State Councillor Von Baer, of zoologiciil renown, a 
member of the Academy of St. I'etersburg, was well known 
in this quarter, and 1 had already accompanied liim hither, 
in order to look at the immense variety of tishes here ex¬ 
hibited. A fish-market by (he sea-side is a sort of water 
mena^irrk, and, as such, highly interesting. 

There, near the thick, uncouth-looking tunny-fi.sh, hangs 
the slender sword-fisn, which nmst certainly be much the 
cleverer fellow of the two; for some fi.shennen told mo 
that tin? shoals of tunnies were always led by a sword-fish, 
and that for thi.s reason, during the seasons of migration, 
they took care never to catch a .swoi’d-fish. Should siiclv. 
a tiling, however, occur by accident, they alw’ays throw it 
back into the sea, in order not to deprive the tunnies of 
their guide., and thus cause thoni to lose their way. 

Boljihins, sea-devils, and electric eels, all lie side by side; 
whilst the fish-dealers, like butcher.s in a butcher's stall, 
hew luid hack away at these enornious animals with large 
knives, and then weigh them out in slices to tlio jnir- 
chasers. Near those monsters of the ocean lie the soft, 
jelly-like mollusca, wearing anything but a tempting as¬ 
pect. The cuttle-fish exactly resembles a mass of entrails, 
and, in ajipearance, has as I'lttle consistency as the. mol- 
Insca, although when roasted die flesh is well-tasted, and 
acquires a certain degree of firmness. Many of the mol¬ 
lusca look like a mere hunp of jelly furnished with a little 
breathing tube, through which tliey also imbibe water. 
Ove is almost suiqu-ised that they do not melt away be- 
neatli the touch; and yet these formless and almost inor- 
D 
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gonic beings qiiiver and throb with lift!, and enjoy in their 
own way the plcastirc of existentie. One cannot help gaz¬ 
ing at them with mingled wonder aitd disgust; and one. 
turns witli a feeling of satisfaction l.ow'ards the mort> 
substantiid brown loltsters,.together with the shell-tish, 
oysters, and mussels, which are laid on In-oad vine leaves, 
and offered for sale under the common name ai frutti di 
riimr (sea-fruits), by wliich tlie Italians usually dttsignatt! 
all fish of this descrijition. Boys who w-ere accustomed to 
see the Councillor von Baer daily investigating the contents 
of the. fisli-stalls, and wlio bad snpjilied him with several 
marine animals to add to his zoological collection, iji.ickly 
surrounded him, and began to praise their several commo¬ 
dities ■ with true Italiiui eagerness. 'J'hoy knew' evictly 
what he was likely to rcipiire and what he was not: and, 
like all Italians, w'ere so eourfeons in their demeanour, so 
intelligent and so ready in their .auswers, that it was a real 
pleasure to have them in attendanae on yon. Passing 
through the eastern quarter of the town, densely' inaahited 
hy the poorer classes, we i-eindied the I'oad Icailing to the 
Bridge (.'arignano, the arcliiteelnre of which did not seem 
to us so very surprising, as we had ah'eady seen in Lau¬ 
sanne the wonderful bridge three stoi-ies high, each si’pa- 
rate stage leading to a dilferent jiart of the hill, and tlms 
connecting the different ipuirtcrs of the town together at 
three several points. The Church Carignano was built 
by the Sauli family in consequence of a feud witli tlie 
I’icschi, who possessed a small chm-ch in Uie ncighhour- 
hoo<l. The Fieschi interdicted one of the daughters of 
the house of Sauli from passing through their grounds on 
her way' to their church. The young lady returned home 
m a very' indignant mood, complaining of die treatment 
she had received; and the very same day her fatlier vowed 
that he would huihl a church which should far surpass in 
size and splendour that of the Fieschi. This plan was 
quickly carried into c.\ccution; and now tlie Church Carig¬ 
nano, with its large, cupola surrounded hy four smaller 
ones, towers jiroudly over the eastern quarter of tlie town. 
It is one of the points where the finest view of tlie city of 
Genoa is to bo obtained. From tlie gallery' of die eenti'al 
dome you see to the right the environs of the city, thickly 
studded with villas and small houses. Before you lies 
Genoa itself, rising like a splendid amphitheatre from the 
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shores of the blue MeilitoiTaucau, whose riijpling waves 
geutly break upon tlic coast beneath. 

Wo reniaiimd he) e until the sun had sunk to rest, and 
the glowing violet hues of tlu^ I'oek of Porto Pino had 
faded into silve.i-y gray beneath the pale moonlight. The 
revolving liamo of the lighthou.se shone forth brightly 
amidst the thick-gathering gloom of night; and as I gazed 
upon it, J conld not but reflect how time as it passes on¬ 
wards casts over (:ach successive generation the gray vinl 
of forgetfulness, froui beneath whose covering only^ here 
and tbei-e a solitaiy liglit gleams forth in the distanceM, 
t.owards which future eyes turn ll)eii’ reverent and admir¬ 
ing gaz('. As wo returned into the interior of the e.hnrch,- 
over which a few sti'aggling nmonheams cast a dim and 
uncerlaiu light, we found that the, evening service was 
over, .and no one reuni,ine(l in the church .save a door¬ 
keeper. a geiilli', griiy-headed old man. lie looked so 
calm and peaceful that one almost felt tempted to ask liiiii 
for his blessing. I’eai-e and rest an^ so rarely to ho met 
with amongst men, that one, is disiiosed to consider oven 
their external form as a sort of talisman, beneath whose 
s]iell one would gladly phw.a^ all the wild wishes and hi- 
miiltnons struggles of one's t>wn sorrow-stricken heart. 

On the way to the piihlie gardois, wc niet several par¬ 
ties of young men in white [)antalooiis, wearing light nan¬ 
keen jaekets, and round straw hats onnimeiited with 
llowors. They carried tamhouriues in then- hands, and 
sang as, they wamt along. AV'e iinjnired who they wei'e, 
and were told tliat they were “joyous hrollierhoods” iv- 
tuniing from the dance. Tln re were no women of tlie 
piU'ty: it .seems to me that in l'j)j)ei’ Italy they are much 
less s(!en iu the streets tliau tiny aro muongst us, and 
that, save for a cej'taiu occasional eye and face by'-pluy, 
tluy are very dis(n-eet in their demeanour. 

After we had stiadled about thi; promenade for a little 
while, enjoyed the music of the hand which plays heie 
eveiy evening, and e.aten ices in i'ront of the pavilion, wo 
returned homewards in company witli some stragglers from 
the “joyous hrodierhood." 'Ihvo of them suddenly pau.sed, 
and, standing beneath the shade, of a tree, began to sing. 
One had a fine bass voice, the other a falsetto: and they 
sang old church tunes, passages from operas, and popular 
ballads, all mingled together, and sot to words which they 
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had evidently agreed upon beween themselves. So far as 
I understand the jiatnis they employed, it seemed to me 
that the burden of their songs was harmless and humorous. 
The people gathered around them and laughed, and tljc 
singers themselves laughed in tlie pauses of their songs. 
Not far from the merry throng, closely wrapped in a long 
white veil, sat a female uicndieant, who lield out hei- littio 
tin ho.\ to receive tin: alms of the passo's-hy, I observed 
that few of the “joyous brotherhood” iiassed the veiled 
figure by without contributing their mite to her relief. 
#his act of kindliness recomaled me in some degi’ee to he 
painful contrast h('tween want and snpei’fluity, b. .ween 
sorrow and joy, which had at first graUsl harshly upon my 
mind, and it resolved the discord into a genth' chon, of 
cxj)iring harmony. 


HIVIEIiA I)I I.nVANTK. 

Had we boon people of distinction, the oflicaal jimmal of 
tfonoa would most assuredly hava^ converted the heavens 
into a sympathising spirit, and desciihed the fnietifving 
rain as so many tears of sorrow shed at our departiii’e. 
After a long period of nnhrokcn fnui wi'nthei', the rain sud¬ 
denly began to fall in t.orrents jnsi, as we were quitting 
Oenoa, in order to pursue our journey to Ploreiufo along 
tlic beautiful Kiviora di Levante, passing through Carrara 
and Lucca on our way. 

The (dmi/.s.vcK is at first of a very moderate elevation, and 
overhangs the locky coast, wliicli is bathed by tlio bine 
waves of tlic Mcditenmnean. h\'e (vast one lingering look 
behind ns on Genoa, whi(di so well merits the. name of 
“Genova la Snperba, ’ Imt found some comfort in the 
tiiought that “Piorensc la IJclla" would compensate u.s for 
its loss. The Itiviera is cultivated like a garden through¬ 
out its whole extent. Amongst olivos, chesnut-trees, figs, 
and pomegranates, mid winding itself around the pine, tlio 
cypress, and the lanri'l, tlic vine hangs in gi-acefnl festoons 
from stem to stem, laden with ripe clusters of delicious 
fniit, imd wemang a joyous ami festive a.si)ect. In many 
e (ses there were three, and sometimes even foiu- or five, 
vines clinging around a single tree, and climbing to its top¬ 
most boughs. 
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Hedges of aloes, cactuses, and blooming montlily-roses, 
surround the fields; and the waving oleander, witli its red 
and white blossoms, may be seen scattered here and there 
amongst tliem. The fig-tree, laden with fmit, seemed to 
have taken root in every crevice of tire rocks; and shel¬ 
tered beneath its overhanging boughs grow Uie lavender, 
the pink, and lire white-blossoming myrtle. Fields planted 
with nrelons, tomatoes, and ripe maize, the bearded ears of 
which wave like pluiiKiS of feathers in the breeze, alternate 
with orange groves. The variety and lu.\uriancc of th<r 
vegetation are smli, that 1 scarcely knew in wliidi directio® 
to turn my eyes; and, for the saliC of the pool’. I cannot 
helji rejoicing to see this abundant sujiply of eatables; and 
1 hit how ricli ill blessing was llie land whose fertile soil 
juid sunny clime rendered the necessaries of life thus easily 
accessible to all. Here, in the genial Soulli, 1 always felt 
a redoubled pang of regret when 1 thought of the needy 
siitl'crei’s in the frozen Morth, whose every feivent sigh is 
congealed into an icicle ere it escapes tlieir lips. 

'J’Jie road which runs along t.liis coast is acknowledged 
to be one of the loveliest, in Italy. 'I'lie climate is winmcr 
bore than in the whole reniaudiig tract of comiUy which 
lies to the north of Terracina. The vegetation of Florence 
and of Home wears a far more northern asjiect; and no¬ 
where else liave 1 seen, not even in 'renaciiia, so many 
aloes, cactnsc,s, oranges, and pomegnuiates, us hei’e. All the 
neighhonring heights aie crowned with towns sunouiided 
by old massive walls, from the lofty towers lUid gaping port¬ 
holes of whioli, the ghost of an olden time, when there was 
less security for travellers than there is now, appears to 
gaze forth upon tlie passing scene. 

Built around creeks of the si'H, and sheltered hy precipi¬ 
tous rocks, nourish Uic little, stii-ring, busy sea-port towns 
which are so numerous along this coast. The moon stood 
high in the heavens when we reached lovely Chiavari. There 
the roads turns away from the coast, passing tlirough the 
more mountainous district of the interior; and tlie courier’ 
dashed down tlie hills at such a furious pace, tliat, for my 
pai’t, mistaking the shades cast hy the rocks in the jiale 
moonlight for ravines and preci])ices, I expected evei’y mo¬ 
ment to lie plmiged into an abyss. 

Weui’ied hy the heat, the rapid pace at which ’we were 
proceeding soon threw mo into that half-sleeping, half- 
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waking state which is the very rightful Jorniuion and pu- 
iniU'io of di’efiuiei's. Like a sparkling sea bes]>iuigle<l wife 
brilliants, the valleys lay <mtsj)reiid beneath me, rellec.ting 
back die moonlieams from every glittering dow-droji. Light 
blue sliadows secaned to float around me between eardi and 
heaven, like the spirits of the flowers whose fragi’ance was 
wafted towiirds me by each jiiissiug brcezi;; tlu! world of 
reality melted into clouds; the incorporeal and shadowy 
assumed form and substance. Suddenly it seemed to me 

though a tliousani'l liery eyes were staring .at me, as if 
Bliey miu-velled at my existenei', A long arm was oui^ 
stretched towards uu', and gave me, a violent blow. I 
started np! It was the hraneli of a tree wliich laid thus 
brushed against me and aroe.sed me li'om my slei']). The 
last waking impression my sensi-s had veceivial had been 
that of a fig-tree lighted up with glow-worms, which my 
dreamy slumbers Lad eonviafed into a fearful Argus-eyeil 
monster. 

Bright lights were now burning in the distam-e, rockets 
were blazing up 1,o heaven, imd gay-coloureil \lhiuese lamps 
appeared to be floating over the sea in glh.tering garJands. 
This was Sestri, which was illuminaled in honour of its 
patron saint. 1 vesolvi-d not, to fall asleep again : I wished 
to enjoy the southern night, tlu' moonlieams resting on the 
waves, tlie illumination of Sestri itsell'; but soon Sestri 
seemed to mo like a large radiant star, winch was ixuiring 
forth a shower of glowing, glittering flowers upon tlie earth 
heneatli; imd then all was dim and dark again, and wdien 
I woke from my slumbers, lo! Sestii litj- far behind 
me, and my companion was sleeiiing peacefully by my 
side. 

By the light of early dawn we passed through some 
steep ravines; and just us lire sun was rising above the 
hills, we reaclnal La Spezzia, whose little harks w'ere gently 
rocked by the, moniiiig breeze, as they lay upon the slum¬ 
bering waves. Beautiful jdeasuro-walks have been formed 
along the shore; for La Spezzia is a mueb-frequented sea¬ 
bathing ]>lace, and during the heat of summer must ho a 
most charming residence. It was here, I tliink, that Lord 
Byron burnt the ashes of his frieud Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
to wliose memory he erected a siniiile monument in the 
Protestant burial-groimd at Borne. Close to the wall of 
the bm-ial-gi'outjd, on a lowly hillock, lies the flat inarblo 
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tabjet on which lu'ft iuscrihed Sli«IIej''s namo, together witli 
the dates of liis birtli and of his death, and under it the 
words, “C'or cordium" (Heart of iearts). 

Tho Sardinian courier will not go beyond Sarzana, a 
place situated a few miles from I,a Spezzia. Here we en¬ 
gaged once more a velturhw, as wo wished to proi'eed at 
o»ce, in order to have time to look about us in (Jarrara. 
which wo reached aboul noon. 

In conseipience of the rain which had fallen during tho 
last few days, th<^ miirble rocks here had assumed a browm- 
ish-ydlow line, which presenhal a striking contrast to tlM 
dazzling whiteness of the marble in thos<‘ parts which haa 
(•I’umhkid away or he<'n split open, thns revealing the 
snow-white purity of llie (ivigiiud stone, (kirrara lies in a 
deej) hollow, siii'i'oitndeil on all sides by these rocks. Dur¬ 
ing the last few days, the place had been visited by some 
heavy st.ctrms and sharp .shocks of an earthgnako. Mature 
hud now ri'eovored lier tran(|uillity; hut sucli thick gray 
clouds iloated around the suiiiniit of the bill, and the Jiath 
loading to the niarbli! ipiarries was described to me as 
being so smooth and slippery after the rain, that I made uj) 
my mind ni>t to visit, tliein. hut to (amtent myself with see¬ 
ing some of tho scnl]itors’ iiU'lins during my brief visit to 
Oiirrara. 

litit I (fiinnot say tliat I enjoyed niy e.xcursion much. 
Being perfect stnuigers. and having no a<’ijnaintonces in 
the place, we were oldiged to deliver ourselves over to the, 
tender nKa'eie.s of t.liat gnait^^st of all tyrants, a cuvraiie. 
Neither he nor our host, could w<( by any means induce to 
acquaint us, in the first place, with the nanies of the dif¬ 
ferent statuaries, so t.liat wo might make our own choice. 
Very unwillingly, atul, I must o'vii. for my part, somewhat 
contunmciously, wo were, conducted to a street in which 
atelier touched atelier, and hurried from one to another 
•witlrout a moment's hrcatlting-time. Seven, eight nielierr, 
belonging to (lermaiis. Italians, kVench, and Sw'cdes, 
was 1 colupolled to enjoy after this fashion; and only re¬ 
member that the atelier of tlio Kwe.lish sculptor, the Che¬ 
valier Bistriim, appeared to us to ho the one which con¬ 
tained the most remarkahle productions of art. 

Bistriim himself conducted tis round his atelier, and 
pointed ottt sonje statues to oiu- notice to which he hiul 
applied painting and gilding, as tho ancients are said to 
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have done. I could not say, however, that I thought this 
produced either a pleasing or an artistic effect. I am rather 
disposed to think that this mode of colouring statuary was, 
even in ancient times, rather a blameable exception than 
an example worthy of imitation. Gladly would I have 
aided, witli the help of a good substantial sj)onge, to re¬ 
store a beautiful statue of Truth, which stood bathed iiifa 
flood of golden suiilighl, to its original purity and beauty. 

Taken as a whole, the atelierx of Carrara, so far as 1 
could judge from tliis flying visit, had a sometliing too pro- 

K ssional about them to suit my taste. 'I’lioy containe 1 an 
nindance of little Cupids sju'cadiug nets, shooting .rrows, 
J)laying lyres, or, whore di.sposed to take a vi’ry high flight, 
riding on lions. 'I'ogetlier with these there wen' a number 
of dying ssints, hand-wringing Miulomias and Magdalcns, 
and, above alt, a su])ei’fluity of those? (ilogaut trifles which, 
when any one who is ju'etty well off in the world is furnish¬ 
ing a house, he so gladly place.s on spare consoles, and 
thus earns at a cheap rale the title of a “ generous patron 
of art.” 

Some sculptors tliere were who were executing greater 
and more massive works, from the models of well-known 
foreign artists; but I did not see hero a single original ])ro- 
duction which lixed itself in my mind as a g(inuine creation 
of genius. 

Leaving Carrara, we proceeded through I'ietra Santa to 
Lucca, in which place, as it appeared to me, almost every 
inhabitant might hav'e a church all to himself, if he were so 
disposed; for such a scai’city of men, and such a super¬ 
abundance of churches, 1 never saw in the whole com’se of 
my life. 

Lucca is penaded by tliat air of languid, genteel ennui 
peculiar to small (capitals; a soinetlung which cannot be 
described, but which is familiar to eveiy one who has ever 
resided in Gennany, where small capitals abound. Much 
was told us of the splendour and luxuiy of the court, of 
the fetes and entertiiinmeuts given dming the bathing 
season, whiidi always attracts numerous strangers to the 
place. Now, however, there was nothing of all this to be 
seen; and neither the Promenade, which encircles the 
town witli its beautiful ,avenues of trees, nor the imiume- 
rable churches with which Lucca uboundsj could tempt us 
to prolong our stay; and early in the morning succeeding 
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our arrival, we left Lucca by tlte road which leads towards 
Pistoja. 

If a death-liko stillness reigned in Lucca, so much the 
more life-like did the chaussie appear to us, with all its busy 
ti'atlic. The road was crowded with waggons and with 
retliiriiii, who showed so inucli carelessne.ss m the manner 
iu*which tin y had fastened on their passengei-s’ baggage to 
the carriages in which they drove them, that it proved at 
least this jdeasing fact, that we were in a land of perfect 
security. Often the tninks were merely thrown into an 
ojien chest fastened on tlie carriage, or else attached tc< 
it behind by a singhi cord. There was something very 
jileasant to me in this state of things. 1 scai'cely know 
anything which (aniveys to the mind a more paiufid im¬ 
pression regarding the state of our social relations than the 
necessity of guarding ones possessions from the grasp of 
one's fellow-men. I always feel how ut tei-ly wretched those 
must be who stake their freedom, tiieir life, their existence 
as citizens, on tin! attem|it to win some trifling booty, the 
luapiisition of which could, af'l(!r all, screen them but for a 
short season from renewed want and misery. 

In joiumying along this I'oad, leading from Inicca to 
I’lorence, one stiw one's self surrounded on all sides by an 
appeiirance, of comfort, and consequent security, whittjj I 
never before met witli in a lik(' degree. From I’istoja on¬ 
wards, the land is so fully cultivated that, all the w'ay to 
Florence, the road is botmded on both sides by substantial 
walled houses, which are all maintained in good order. 
Before every door sat men, women, and children, busily 
migaged inweaving straw: a few of the younger people sat 
by reading, others—and amongst these latter were some 
very tastefully attired maidetis—were employed' in going 
about to offer the work for sale, in the same way tliat em¬ 
broidery is offered from door to door amongst us. Little 
children of three and four year's old wt^re jrlaying witlr the 
straws, just as if they, too, understood how to plait them. 

The straw employed for this work is made from tire 
flowering stalk of a i»ecitliar kind of reed, large fields of 
which ar'e cultivated throughout all the sui'rounding neigh¬ 
bourhood. The straw-plaitei’s manufacture the hats entirely 
in their own private houses. They are washed, bleached, 
and finished on the spot; and here mid there, in passing 
along, one cim see all these oirerations in active progress. 
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This species of industry, which does not confine tlie 
worker's in the close and deiisolv-thronged rooms of a fac¬ 
tory, but allows them to move about and enjoy themselves, 
breathing the tree air of heaven, has in its very aspect 
something pleasing and exhilarating. Foi' this reason, the 
Italian woman's spindle, whilst l ariying which she walks 
about with such an air of stately dignity, is in my "yes 
much prettier than our uortberii spinning-wliecl: and oic'. 
is well satisfied, whilst in Italy, to put up with rough 
sheets, when one reflects that the women who spin tlic 
^ani are those hlooming.liglit-liearttMl looking beings wlioiii 
one sees walking actively along tire i'oa<ls, s]iinn' g as 
Urey’ go. 

The dress of the women in the neigblionvlui al ot Mo- 
renoe is very similar to that of onr oun jieasaiit won on in 
Germanv. save for tile Ini'ge I'oMmi straw liat, wbicli is 
neither eonvenieiit nor heconiing. espei-iiilly when it is 
blown about by the wind. 

Tims surrounded by cbcerful jiictiiri'S of liajipy <md 
well-paid iudustiy, in tile midst of a lovely anil i'ertile 
countiy, we jii'oceeded, on our way until we reacbed Ho- 
rence, and, ])assuig tlirongb the eustimi-bouso gate, fell 
into our jdaces bebinil ii long row of equipages eoming 
frcuii tile Casino, lUid returning into the eity after tJieiv 
evening drive. At this gate tbev kindled tlieir lanterns, 
and we gladly followed in their ti'ack, tlirongb the ill-liglited 
streets of tlje fair citv of Florenee. 
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I’m: iiiimiTous iwo of (mvollcrs nuiv iit f'enonil bo (livi- 
(li'il into two cloisos,-wbo ililloi' \ii'.[o!y IVoiu om-li otljor; 
IboM' who Ir.ivol in onliT io soo ii oroat <io:il, imd who 

tiTiioI ill order to enjoy tlH‘Illse^Vfc'^. 'I'liese lust totally 
o.\e1iido froiii tlieir idau 1ho ahiuiipt to “see ii grout doul.” 
'I'lii iv is nothing niori' wonrisonio iliitii to hurry nhoi.it in- 
ressuntly froin one sighi to iinotlier, reeeiviiig u multitude 
ol’neiv impressions; and for this reuson the iirst day spent 
in I! new town is lery froipiently one of but little, enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It is when you huie iTCeivi'd uiul mustered tlm leading 
itnpres.sion of the whole, and lu'gin to distinpiish the indi- 
viduiil features of the jdaee, tliid the charm of tramjuil 
enjoymi nt really eomnn nees. 

'I'iie first imjiression of h'lorenee is. however, by no means 
of so hewiideriug a eliaructer us that of (renou. Perhaps 
this may pitrlly he uceotmted for by the circniushiuce, tliat, 
coming from Genou to Floreni'c, one has already liocomo 
in some degree accustomed to the busy, luiimated life of the 
Italian populace. Klonmee is, moreover, far less hustling, 
and more elegant and civilised in its aspect, tluiti Genoa, 
lint, amidst all the eleguuce of Florence, one misses and 
longs for the blue waves of the IMcditerranetm; and in spite 
of tlio gaily-dressed crowd who frequent the Gorso degli 
Adimari. I often thought with regret of the Joyous, hustling 
scones of the Porto Franco, of tile rough tarry Jackets of 
die sailors, and the steaming ovens at the corners of the 
streets. 

Florence seemed to me, when I liisit saw it, too little 
Itfdiiui in its aspect, too ilestituto of any characteristic phy- 
siognomy: and this iinjiression w'as fully confinood when, 
a year later, I again visited it on my return from Rome. 
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Modem civilisation aud ciilturc have entirely effaced all 
traces of nationality from the popnlfu- life of tlie Florentines. 
The Italian, in other parts of Italy, is genteelly indolent 
when in a state of repose, and miisy. active, and bustling, 
when at work. The Florentines, like the (.iennans. am 
liot only active, hut ililhjent: that is to say, they labour pei - 
soveringly and with an air of tranquil coni)iosnro. 

The town, with its jiiiveinent. of lar.g<' and handsoio • 
flags, is o.xtreinely clean: and 1 wa.,^ dotibly struck by tins 
on iny return from Home. Niaaithstiinding the emmet- 
like tbrongwho fill the streets of Florence, yet, in contrast 
with tho.se of Najdes, they a])peared to me dull aii. half 
depopulated. Every one in .Florence is {Ire^sed .-i, l•ol'ding 
to modern fashion, 'riiere are hover ecclesiastics to lie seen 
thiui m any other town of Italy . one nii.obt almost lluicy 
one's self in (lermany. There are no sailors or Easterns to 
be seen, us in Getioa; no jiijf’crarl, as in Koine; no ships 
with their flags waving before tin- breeze; no foioilains 
from which l!ideua.sses lish a goodly repas. of greeii leates, 
whilst their masters, the robust cnrirllirri, are busy chat,ting 
with dirty monks, or proud Uoniun ditmes come to fetch 
water for their households. 

Florence conveys to the mind, at first si,ght, the imjires- 
sion of a modem city. It is only by degrees that the war¬ 
like middle age of Italy seems to gaze forth itjion you, tis 
you look upon those old. stately palaces, which, like tri¬ 
umphant giants, proudly raise their Iteads tdiove the sur¬ 
rounding dwellings. 

The I’alazzo Veechio, the Palazzo Strozzi, are knightly 
castles in the midst of a city. You see at once that tliese 
walls were built for the jnirpose of carrying on otiensive 
and defensive wariiu’e; and it strikes one as very singular 
to reflect, that the owoiers of these palaces once dwelt here 
in as absolute sovereignty and as impregnable security as 
did over any Gennan count in his mountain fortress. The 
little embrasures are still ojion in the topmost stories; the 
heavy gates, with tlieir colossal iron burs, still hang on the 
same hinges on which once tliey swung when excluding a 
warlike neighbour from the inner courts of tlio palace; the 
iron rings ai e still there to wliich the hor.ses’ bridles used 
to be attached, as well as the receptacles for the torch¬ 
lights which it was die peculiar jirerogative of noble houses 
to hum before tlieir doors. 
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The ground-floors of these palaces are quite destitute of 
■windows on the side next the street; and, just as in the old 
Etrusciui buildings, which may have sen-ed as models to 
the Florentines, massive blocks pf stone are piled one above 
th(' other, and only hewn into shape so far as may be ne¬ 
cessary to the form of the palace. These bhxiks are of 
diverse shajies and sizes, and so thick, that, at the beautiful 
Talazzo I’itti. 1 c.ould easily push in myj)arasol more than 
half ils length between tlie joinings of the stones. 

'J’he i’alazzo I’ilti is sifnadal in the smaller half of 
Florence, which is iliviih'd by the Arno into two unequal 
parts. Tliese separiili' portions of the town are united 
together by the i>arallel bridges of Tonte alia (Jaraja, Tonte 
della Trinitii. I’onte Veeebio, and I’onh’ llubaconte. On 
both .sides of the ri\er extend handsome quays; and these, 
(■specially that portion of them \vhi(di is (adled the lamg’ 
d’.lrno, are used of an evening as jiromenades; and on 
Sunday aixl Thursday e\enings. after tlie “Avc Maria” a 
military band plays for the amusement of the people. 
,\inongst the countless large sqtiares the city contains, the 
three handsomest, are the square in front of the (irand 
.Itucal Talace, hehind which exhmds the beautiful garden 
ISohoii, with its yew and laurel hedges, amidst the dark- 
green of which, the white marble statues which abound 
.stand forth in all their gra(ai and purity. Ne.xt to this in 
magnificence is the I'iazza del Gran Duca, and, .separated 
from this only by the Corso degli Adimari, is the cathedral 
square. 

(ihl Floronc.e projier nowhere presents a more imposing 
aspect ihiin from the Piazza del Grim i'uca, wdierc the 
grave, gloomy Palazzo Vecchio (the Old Palace), with its 
towers adorned xvith crenellated battlements, gazes forth 
ujion you like a symbol of the middle ages. A covered- 
way leads from this palace through the adjoining Palazzo 
degli llflizii, passing over houses and bridges until it 
reaches the Palazzo Pitti. This covered-way was fonned 
in order to facilitate the escape of the rulers when they' 
wore attacked by the jiojudace luid beleaguered in their 
castles. In the Palazzo Vecchio, the window' is even 
now shown througli which one of the-Medici let himself 
down into the square hehnv, at a time when this princely' 
race were banished from the city', and their lives threatened, 
through tire jealousy of a rival house. 
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But it is not merely the irnrlilie side of tlie middle apes 
•which manifests itself so sti-ikhiRly in thi.s square, with its 
ancient fortified ]ialaco: wo also see exhibited hero that 
taste for nrl ■nhich so oiuineiitly ilouri.shod in I*’loi'ciice 
dusing lier days of peace. The masti'r-picces of art arc 
not here stowed away in cahiin'ts wlan'e they are seldom to 
be seen, hut stand in open halls, accessible to tlie people, 
and jn-odiieinfr a favourable iidliiouite on theii' tastes. 

in front of the palace itself stand two colossal marble 
statues: Baudinelli's “Hercules,'' and Micbael Angelo's 
“David.” In spite of the "I’eat hoanty of lla' latter stat.ue, 
there is somethin'? impleasini? to the mind in its •.'•i'?Kntie 
size, wliieh also contradiets the hihlieal eoneeption of the 
character. The stripling 1 )avid went forth to slay (ioliiith, 
strong in his relinm-e npim (iod, ami in (be spiritn d might 
■which was imparted (o him by the biiief that he was chosen 
hy the Almighty for this great work, lint 1\1 ichacl .bngiio's 
David is a Hercules, and not a strii)liiig, and might well 
have slain his giant foe, not, with the sling and t.lu^ smooth 
stone of tile bi'ook, Imt in fair and equal combat. 

At the h'ft side of tlie ]talace, a eolossid Meptune, drawn 
hy foiu' sea-horses and sun'ounded liy tritons, rises in the 
midst of a fountain. A little farther off, in tlie middle of 
tlie square, stands the equestrian statue of (losmo the Fiivt, 
executed hy John of liologini; and here, between the fair 
sparkling fountain and tlic imblo .statue of Cosmode' Medici, 
■was tJio spot 2 )ointed out to us where a funeral jiile was 
erected, and Savonarola, the bold elianqiioii of religious 
truth, ended his life in tlic Haines. 

In the foregrouml of the I’ldazzo Veeehio stands an oi>eii 
hall, tlie Loggia de’ Lanzi. Like sloialer flower-stalk.s its 
pillars rise uiiwarils from the ground, gracefully suiiiiortiug 
the elegantly-vaulted roof, hy the .shelter of which tiie more 
valuable statues beneath, are guarded from liie l icissitudes 
of weatlier. The front of the hall is occiqiieil hy Dona¬ 
tello's “Judith,” and the “Perseus" of Benvouuto Oellini, 
near which stands the gioiqi of “The llajie of the Sahines,” 
hy John of Bologna, llehind these may he viewed the 
works of many Greek imd llomaii artists; and here it was, 
in this temple of tu-t, tliat the jiopnhir orators in tlio days 
of the Eepublie used to address the jieople. 

The recollections of war and peace, which arc interwoven 
witlr all file old buildings of Florence, alternate after a most 
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wondrous wise. Pursuiiif; tlie road which leads from the 
V'inz7.a, del (Iran Dnca to the cathedral, you see at each side 
of the tlorso,' facing each other, two large old churches, 
with grave, unadonied fiujades, without either pillars or 
jiovticotw. 'riuM'C is a soniethiug rigidly republican in this 
Florentine style : it s<'enis the practical iilea of a society of 
men who thought only of die needful and despised the or- 
niiniiuitiil. 

'J'lic laj'ger and hiiiid.somer of the two clmrches, tliat on 
the left hand side of the Corso, is called “ Or San Michele," 
the Bam of St. Michael; the ham having heen origimdly, 
in the thirteenth century, a great com maginiine. It was 
ne.xt converted into a ciawt of archh'es. During die feuds 
so long carried on hctweeii the dilferent noble races, it was 
euijiloyed as a fortress, in which the Duke of Brienne in¬ 
trenched himself; and now San Micheh-, witii its handsome 
hron/,c statue, stands there, in tlie iniilst of the gay, ani¬ 
mated Corso, a peaceful, traiwpiil house of God. 

Opposite San Michele yon turn into a narrow side street, 
through which ' on enter mi intricate maze of confined lanes 
and byways. The gloomy, half-dilapidated houses in this 
(juiu-ter of the town contrast mournfully enough widi splen- 
. did iiiedifeval jialaces. and with the cheertid, airy, modem 
dwellings on the Corso. And yet, heforc one of tiiese old 
houses the foot of the stranger pauses, luid he gazes widi 
reverent silence upon its time-discoloiired walls. It has 
hut two windows in front; it is only a few stories high; it 
is disfigured by a dilajiidated gable roof; and the low, nar¬ 
row enti’aiice-door imparts a mean aspect to die whole. So 
naiTow is the sd'Oet, that, scarcely even on the brightest 
summer ilay can a single snnheam shine through yonder 
window ; scui'coly can a single star lie visible to diose who 
dwell within those gloomy walls. And yet a more glorious 
stiu- once went fortli from that obscure dwelling: a stai' 
whicli shines brightly even now amidst die gloom of the 
past 1 

Over the door, cut in sandstone, a lialf-ohliteratcd escut¬ 
cheon is still visilile, and heneadi it, on a marble tablet, 
stand inscribed the following words:— "In queatii cusa degli 
Alighieri nnrqve, il dirino jniela." (In this house,'belonging 
to the Alighieri, was the divine poet horn.) How light and 
splendid in comparison witli Iliis lowly dwelling does the 
house of Alfieri on die ‘‘Lmig’ Amo” apiiear! It also is 
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distinguished by a marble tablet, stating it to have been 
tiie dwelling-jdace of tlie poet. 

The inscription nins as ibllows;—“ Here Alfieri composed 
iiis great tragedies, to the honour and exaltation of Italy; 
and hero he died.’’ 

A friend who was well versed in the histoiw of Florence, 
his second lioine. told me that tin* inscription had origi¬ 
nally been worded as follows:—‘-For the Fame and the 
F'reeJoni of Italy.” This, however, did not ph'ase the 
Austrian government, and was tla'reforc altered in compli¬ 
ance with their desire. 

AftfT passing the house of Alfieri, and going a little way 
farther along the (ptay of the “Tmng' .\rno," yo,. i-eaidi the 
Ponti! Vecchio, a btblge eoxcred with arcades, and owr 
which passes the connecting way before mentioned, wliicb 
leads from the Palazzo Pitti to the Palazzo Vecchio. Under 
these arcades, and also at the other side of tln^ bridge, art! 
to be seen tlie stalls of the goldsmiths; shop tomdios sboj), 
and yet tlie goods they display for sale an' not those costly 
objects of luxmy which are suited for the higher classes, 
hut rather simjilo ornaments for the people, fnrnitnn' for 
churches and altars, and decorations for the imagi's of 
saints. In one of these shops, at. the right hand side of the 
bridge, Benvenuto Cellini once worked; and threi' stalls 
farther on, 'romniaso Finignerra discovered the art of en¬ 
graving on coiijier. 

The first time we visited this bridge, we wore aroused 
from onr contemplation of' those remembrancers of bygone 
days by the sight of a ]n-ocessiou which was advancing 
slowly and solemnly from the toum side of the bridge, 
whilst a battalion of soldiers were approaching in the oji- 
posite direction from the Palazzo Pit.ii, a band of music 
accomjianydng their march. Ven- striking was tlie efl'ect 
produced by the mingling together of the solemn tones of 
tlie church music with the clear, triumphant notes of the 
military band. But soon, very soon, these last were hushed 
into silence. A loud flourish of tninijiets was heard wel¬ 
coming the advancing saint. The militaiy standard was 
lowered, the soldiers uncovered their heads and knelt, the 
officers bent their knees aii'l bowed their sword points to¬ 
wards tlie ground; and onwards the procession pas.sed wdth 
its waving flags, its richly-decked image of tlie saint, and 
its attendant jiriests attired in costly vestments, embroidered 
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with gold. Tlie oasal .song of the crowd who followed 
the jn'ocession niiuglod its<’lf strangely with tlie niilitfiry 
words of coiouuuul, and witli tlie cries of the innunierable 
hawkers who were wheeling ahont on little flat hand-bar¬ 
rows, and oft’ering for sale, all sorts of eatables, wearing 
uli]iarel, iron and clay figures, and old and now books, 
tiliding about amongst all this varied throng were to be 
seen slender, light-footed maidens, laden with Imnches of 
roses, verbenas, and beliotro])es, wbicb tbey offered I'or .sale 
with many an im]doring glance and heart-touching en- 
t.roaly. Nowhi're are more beanl.ifnl flowers oj' move ex¬ 
quisitely formed lionijnets to be seen than in Florence. 
(Ine rarely sees a well-dressed woman without a nosegay 
iti her hand, or a young man without a flower in his button¬ 
hole. 'I'hey are the (inlern which the fair (jueen of Summer 
so liberally distributes in this her chosen court; tliey stir 
up no liatred, tbey I'xeile no envy, no raging ambition, no 
love of insidimis intrigues. Tbey are a source of pleasure 
to all. and pass from bund to httnd in token of kindly friend¬ 
ship, or of youtliful love. The bdorentincs bind tlieirflowers 
together more artislieally than tiny other race of Itidians: it 
is with them a study; a part of the jioeti-y of life. 


TJIK tiiiium:. 

Close to the I'alazzo Vectdiio stands the Palazzo degli 
Ilftizii; a large jialaei' Imilt hv the Modiei, which contains 
many of the public otliccs of the city, together with one of 
the riehest collections of works of art to he found in the 
whede world, anil the veiy centre and erowm jewel of all is 
the 'rriliune. On entering the small cabinet which hears 
this nioiie, the first object, which arrests your attention is 
the \ elms de’ Medici.” Ne.vt to it on the right stands the 
antique gron]i of “The AVresIlers;” on the left kneels “The 
Grinder.” wlietling his sickle; the graceful “Apollino” and 
“The Dancing Fawn” face one another, and complete the 
little circle of antiijiies, which attract to this spot strangta’s 
of every nation and every clime. 1 had often seen casts of 
the Venus de’ Medici; and on finding that it left me cold 
and unmtnt'd, comforted myself with tlie thought tliat it 
would be otlienvise with tlic original. My whole soul re¬ 
joiced ut the prospect of .seeing it; but mow J stood before 

E 
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■ it and was sorrowful, for tliis ideal of beauty awakened no 
emotion of pleasure, no real enchantment, in my heart. It 
is such tt happiness to lay hold of the beautiful, to receive 
a new ini])ression of loveliuos.s! anil now I stood there un¬ 
moved: not doubting; the work of ait, but luy own power 
to appreciate its beauties. 

I dared not own that 1 was deceived in my expectations 
when all around me yirofessed themselves enchanted; and 
in the hope that 1 should gradually get to iindi'rsland the 
merits of the far-famed statue, 1 (piietlv seated mysell' oy)po- 
sito to it, and ga/esd alternately' at the. stiitues and at the 
strang(.'rs who came to examiue them. 

This J did fi’oquently, for the ‘'Sii'kle-griu ler" soon ac¬ 
quired an irresistibh' attraction forme; and tluis 1 gradually 
became convinced that many yaaqde felt e.xactly as I did with 
regard to the Venus. 'I'liey apjiroaebed with hasty sle]>K 
and count('nanees full of longing antici]>alion; Inif (‘ach 
moment, as they gazed, their features a.ssiimed a colder and 
more inditferent expression. Tliey examined tl:.- statue ou 
all sid(w and from every different point of view, with a 
heroic determination to diseovoi', at any cost, its ideal 
boauty; but on vory few faces could I dise.ove'- any traces 
of genniiie admiration, and tlies<' few ])rohalily helougial to 
the select nuiuliev wliose, soids are suseeptilile on the side 
of (irl (tldiic. 

For my yairt. it seems to nii! that, real he.-inty is a thing 
which commends itself to every man whoso so\ii is not sunk 
in till' barliavisni of a uiorely sensual life: and a work of 
art which requires from men a peculiar cnltiue of tlu'taste 
in order to its appreciation, must la- deticiont in tin: power 
, of persuasion—in tho life-creative spark—whidi a work of 
true genius breathes forti), and whi(di, passing like an 
electrics flame into the aonl of the beholder, awalrens thought 
and feeling to the latest generations. Tlu? Venus de’ Medici 
did not exercise tliis power over my mind. It is a beauti¬ 
ful form, tho head exqnisitfdy giaicefid, tho whoUs body 
most delicately chiselled: but the beauty is tliroughout of 
a soft and feelile cluimcter: iioi, tho full, beaming ideal of 
beauty which I had previously exjieetod. Tho Vonus is 
very hi'niitifiil, ami this is idl Unit can he said. 

'I'ho thought often forced itself upon my mind, as I sat 
looking at this statue, how seldom men venture to liave an 
opinion of their own, to incur the peril of being considered 
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mistaken, and perhaps of boin," set right! In order to be 
fully convineed of this want of self-relianoo, which is to bo 
found iji the midst of the great mass of men, it is only 
necessary to wainbs' about a g.ilkuy of art for a little while 
and watch the proc.i-edings of the general nm of travellers 
who com<^ to visit them. There yon may see them clus- 
toriiig ai'ound scenes of martyi-dom, before which cveiy 
fibre of the Immiui Inan-t jecoils, and breaking forth into 
exclamations of “ Ilivine!” “ lieautifiil I” "An exalted concep¬ 
tion!" Ac. They as.scrt that “the subject of a ])aintiug is 
quite a sulionlinate matter;" tlial “ the'e.xecntioii is every 
thing:" and ntlor. in liicl, a wliole chain of cominonjdaces. 
There, too, yon may see eh-gatil-liajking Englishwomen, 
bidics who ai'c ready ti> go into hysterics at the sight of 
a frog, and lilush up to their e\es at the bare mention 
of a chemise, who will u‘t stand gazing for hours through 
their Idiyiirllr.i at scenes Ifoin winch a eoiTe<-t taste would 
turn away with disgust. They glide about on tiptoe, 
lisping forth dec.e]ilive ex[Tressii>ns of unbounded admi¬ 
ration, of wliicli. if they wei'e true, they ought to l)e ashamed. 
Ka<-,h OIK' looks at her m'ighhoiir. imitates her example, re¬ 
echoes her words, and feels hersi'h" in duty hound to i)nuso 
and ti> criticise according to the rules prescribed by the 
haiid-hook. 

Peoph' now-a-days talk a, gj'.’at dca,1 of freedom, indivi¬ 
dual rights, Ac, mul yet few have th<' courage to assei-t this 
freedom with r(‘gard to tlieir admiration of the hhauliful; a 
tield ill which tlii'y trench iiii no individual rights, and have 
no to fear on the one hand, or hiiiirisoniiiont or 

haiiishmont on the other. Often ami often have my 
friends gazed at me with an e.xpression of mingled sur- 
jirisf' ami pity, when T liaM' confessed that .1 never looked 
at scenes of martyrdom, and that many of the old pictures 
of tlie Madonna by Giotto and Giniahuc wore anytliing 
rather than attractive to me. Most men adopt their 
opinions just as tlii'y purchase tlicir coats, according to the 
iiishion of the da.y, and the former are often just as little 
suited to thi'in as the hitter. Nor does this praetjee extend 
merely to abstract ideas; it akso involves their judgment 
of himmii beings. For them also they have a jircsci’ihed 
measure, a Procmsteaii system, a certain immher ef lead¬ 
ing classes under whose diterse. heads ail mankind must 
he reduced. Now, as it so happens that many will not fit 
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into this system, and being puzzled under what heads to 
register these exceptions, these blind lovers of system cast 
them forth, in order that they may not disturb the harmony 
of their arrangements. 

I must confess that I often felt my mind sadly discom¬ 
posed by the visitors in the Florentine galleries. Frequently 
have I heard wealthy strangers, when standing before some 
work of art e.\-ocuted by the old mastia’S, speak of the thou¬ 
sands they would gladly give to purchase it; and by their 
side was seated, at the same time, a pale, emaciated man, 
who was engage<l in copying the picture, down to its very 
defects, with the greatest exactitude and almost loving 
care, and who would have rejoiced to receive for his copy 
one-twentieth part of the sum whicdi would have been so 
freely given for the original. 

Had the wealthy rirliuiHo bec'u i)leased to }mrcha.so the 
poor artist's copy, he would have prooired for hunself a 
real enjoyment, have possessed an exact transcript of the 
much-coveted treasure, and become, perhaits, to a whole 
family, an angel of deliverance'. But all this ho desjiised. 
It is not J'nMoiiiiMe, to purchase co])ies: p.'ople must have 
originals, and they must be, if possible, the works of dead 
masters. When the poor artist sinks down, like C'ori eggio, 
beneath tho w<'ight of misei-y which o]>piosses him; when 
a pah?, broken-hearted wife, and a grouji of staning or¬ 
phans, have wept around his dying bed; thru will be the 
time to offer for his pictures their weight in gold; ihen, 
when gold can no more bring joy to his heart or cheer his 
sinking sjurit. 

It w'as when niy heart was wcaiicd out with the empti¬ 
ness, the want of truthfulness, so evident amongst many 
of the visitors in these galleries of art, that I turned back 
with even new delight to tho Tribune, to gaze upon the 
gems which it coutainod: the statue of the Sickle-grinder, 
looking up so sorrowfully towards heaven; the Wrestlers 
engaged in a struggle of life and death; the Apollino m all 
its graceful Ixiauty; and, hanging on the surrounding walls, 
those noble creations of Batfaelle; the gentle, maidenly 
Madonnas, folding the Divine Child to their hearts; the 
little St. John tho Baj)tist, full of the glow of inspiration; 
and all those images of varied loveliness which possess for 
the beholder a jrew and ever-growing chaiin. 
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THE MISEMCORDIA. 

In the midst of tlie gaily-clad crowds w’ho tlirong the 
sti-ects of Florence, one often sees a band of dark, spcctrc- 
like forms gliding along at a rapid pace, and hearing on 
their slioulders either a coffin or a litter witli closely-drawn 
cmtains. They wear black linen dresses, fashioned like a 
monk's coat; tlie j)ointed capucin ho()d is drawn closely 
mound their heads, leaving only two oj)enings for the eyes. 
A rosary is attached to the girdle of each, and from the 
ann hangs the jrilgrim hat, adorned with the scalloji-sliell. 

This is the In'otlierdiood of the Miscricordia, which, as 1 
was informed by a friend, owed its origin to. the warlike 
factions of the middle ages. Whilst ])arty strife was at its 
height, it often hapiicned that, if any were wound(;d in a 
broil, none would come to tlieir helji, but they were loft 
to perish unaiderl in the streets; their fellow-conibatauts 
genei’nlly took to flight, and the citizens who had not 
mingled in die struggle feared to come to their aid, lest 
they shorrld he rrristaken for the adherents of eidier party, 
and thus attract the vengeance of their opponents. Tlris 
miserable state of things, fronr which all suffered equally, 
led to air agreement that irarty feuds should not be c.xtended 
to the sufferers on cither side; and a brodierhood was 
formed which pledged itself to view dioso hopeless sufferers 
only as men, not in the light of adherents of either tlris or 
the other nohlo house. Thus was the'Miscricordia first 
fonned. 

If a dead or a wounded man was found in tire streets, 
the ringing of a hell gave the appointed signal which sum¬ 
moned the brotherhood to the spot; those who beard the 
sound hastily drew their cowls and hoods around them, and, 
thus veiled frpm mutual recognition, went fortli to the 
assistance of the suff'erer. Thus, even amidst tire wild 
strife of parties, a brotherhood was formed whose sole aim 
it was to soften tlie woes of humanity by the mild deeds of 
Christian charity. 

This institution has now been regularly organised. Al¬ 
most all the citizens of Florence, a large proportion of the 
nobles, tlie grand duke himself, are, it is said, numbers of 
the Misericordia. In tlie various districts of the town, 
each warder appoints whichever members of the brother- 
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hood are to be on duty every day during the month. 
These, on hearing a bell ring forth the appointed signal, 
meet together at tlie warder's house, and he sends fortli each 
to his allotted task. They bring hither to the laziu-etto, or 
to tlieir own houses, the needy wanderer whom they tinil 
perishing in the sheet from want; they convey the .sick to 
the hospital, the dead to their last ewUdy homo. No day 
passed in wliich I did not see the Misericovdiie jmss Ixuieuth 
my windows, which look(.'d out upon the (Jorso; arid often, 
when I was retumiug from the theatre aftca' iniilnight, did 
I meet tliem passing ha.stily llirough the dai'k ; . eets, 
carrying torches in their hands. 

Each time I met these stnuigiu’s, whose' very faces were 
unknown tame, I felt iucliiii'd io how to tliem in hc.irtfelt 
I’evereiKU'. as I saw jx'eping forth lienoatii the long cowl, 
now the dust-eov(.'i'«si shoe of the lahouri r, now tJje jiolished 
boot of the dandy, hotlj nnilijig in the same work . f love 
and mercy. 

'J'his personal. nn])r< U'iidiug help it is which we so much 
need to see exerciso-d amongst onrselvos. Those who 
render it not are bhtsoned fort.li in jmblic lists of lauiefacdors; 
no orders of merit are bestowed upon tliem; no lioiiourahlo 
mention is made of thnn iu religious saloons. Unknown, 
unseen, and lost to sight amongst the multitude, each one. 
freely lends his belli; not by bestowing silver and gold, 
which perchance is of lint little value to him, but by devoting 
his strength and energies to the woj'k, at wliatever hour of 
day or night he may he called upon tlnis to sacrifice his 
own ease imd eoiivoiiience. 

But that which constitutes to iny mind tlie chief value of 
the Misevieoi-dia is this: evety wealthy individual who 
enrols himself amongst its menihers is now and then 
brought into the chambers of misorj’; he sees the abodes of 
poverty and wretclieduess, and hears the qfy of the poor; 
and to most men the aettud sight of miserj' Ls an irresis¬ 
tible ajipeal to their hearts to relieve it ly' every means 
which lies within tlieir power. Few hearts are so liardened 
that they can listen unmoved to the cry of woe and hopeless 
anguish when it falls Mrectln upon their ear; and the tears 
of weeping children, and anxious glances of parents weighed 
dowji with care, seldom appeal in vain to heart of one 
who isliimself a father, or within whose breast there lingers 
a single spark of human sympathy or .love. 
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HOME. 

I'-ltOSI l-'LORUNCJi TO ItOHJi. 

1 jrAVi: already inoiitioiied tlir llalian velturhii, and now 
return to theni once more; tor it was under the eai'o of 
one of these wortliies that we performed the journey from 
Eloiviiee to Koine. Jn Italy, where every little town you 
jiass through is so full of iuteri'st, 1 thiuk tliis mode of 
travelling is jicciiliarly agreeable, inasmuch as it costs but 
little, is very convenient, ami brings you into contact witli 
mauy classes of people who arc not so freiiuoutly met witli 
in a ditiyence. 

The institution of rcttiiriiii has spread itself tliroughout 
all Italy, and the. dilfcreut managers are all connected with 
each oilier,.ju.st as the carriers are witli us; only that in 
the one case they have to say to the forwarding of itersom 
from jilace to place; in th<^ other, they have only to do 
with the forwarding of gooils. X o sooner has the traveller 
completed his contiact with the ■ivtturiiw tlian die latter 
gives him a small sum as earnest-money. On tlie morning 
fixed for setting fortli on the journey, he sends to have you 
awakened about an hour jirevious to t,he time apiioiiited 
for departm-e; tlien your baggage is fetched; and as soon 
as this is fastened on the ciuriage, you set foitli on yom’ 
journey, and travel without interruption from morning 
dawn until noonday. Neitlier coachman nor horses, during 
all tliat time, pause to partake of the .slightest refreshment 
Our party, during our journey from i’loroiice to Home, 
consisted, besides my eonipaiiiou and myself, of a young 
Fraaciscaai monk, helonging to the convent of San I’aolo 
alia Ilegola in Home, and a Tyrolese sculptor. As we were 
Betting out die owner of tlie can-iage, addressing the coach¬ 
man, said to him, widi that Italian courtesy which is ao 
peculiarly pleasing, “ I commend the two ladies to yoor 
especial care;” and futhiully did the worthy man fulfil his 
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trust. Our travelling compauions -were pleasing, and botli, 
on account of their circumstances, were interesting to me. 
The sculptor, a tall, slender Tyrolese, had never, until the 
completion of his nineteenth year, left his native valley, the 
Pusterthal. He was a peasant's son, and all his early youth 
had been devoted to the (mltivation of tiro soil, the jnu'suits. 
of the chase, and caiving in wood; but the last soon became 
his favourite fmd almost exclusive occupation, imd he soon 
attempted to paint a little also. Another native of the 
Pusterthal, who had become a painter in Vienna, about 
this time paid a visit to his mountain homo, and biught 
the young amateur how to employ oil-colours. < ‘n his re¬ 
turn to the Pusterthal, two years later, be found tliut his 
scholar hud jtauited some very good portraits in (j.l, and 
that his wooil carving was really artistic. Although himsell' 

quite destitute of means, he comiselleU .losepli (i-(for 

such was the sculptor's name) to come to Vienna, j)romising 
to exert himself in order to procure for liim an artistic edu¬ 
cation. Joseph travelled diither on foot. His friend gave 
him a gypsum cast of the “Niobe,” and Joseph in the 
course of a few days executed a copy of it four inches high, 
which, having been submitted to the director of the Academy 
of Art, led to his admission amongst the students belonging 
to that institution. 

A new life now began for Joseph. The day-time he 
spent at the academy; the evening was devoted to })ortrait 
j)ainting, for the purj)osllS of earning his livelihood; and 
half his nights were sp<‘nt in reading: so anxious was he to 
cultivate his mind. In the course of seven years he ha»l 
five times w-on the jirize for painting and sculpture; and, 
having finally carried off the imperial prize for sculpture, 
he was now sent to study for five yeai’s in Eome, as a pen¬ 
sioner of die government; and dms a life of comfort and 
comparative freedom from care was during that period 
secured to him. He looked rather pale, and his eyes ap» 
peered weak. I asked him if this were not die case, and 
he replied, “Oh! 1 have tried diera too much by ni^t 
study. I often diought I was doing wrong; but you all, 
who have received instruction from your very earliest ehildr 
hood, who have had all the treasures of learning at your 
command, you can never know how one thirsts after know¬ 
ledge when it seems unattainable, although one’s whole 
soul is set on attaining it. In the Pusterthal I had access to 
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no books save my Bible and hymn-book, two books on 
history and natural history, very indifferently written, and 
‘ The People's Calendar;’ all these 1 learnt off almost by 
heart. Then, when I came to Vienna, and began to com¬ 
prehend what a vast, extensive field of knowledge lay open 
before me, I felt as though Iworo in a fever: Iliad no rest. 
From historical w'orks I passed to the Oerman classics, 
from the classics to the jihilosojdiers. When I was in the 
academy, I felt a pang of regret to think that I could not 
study, and had no chance of going to college; and whenever 
T devoted a little time to study, I rejuoached myself for 
neglecting the duties of my art. 'J'hus I was in a most 
nnhajipy position, until others kindly took an interest in 
me, and gave me the advice which fixed my wavering reso¬ 
lution and decided my future! career.” Our young companion 
then wont on to relate, in a most natural and touching.way, 
how, when he entered the academy for the first tune in his 
Tyrolese costume, he fidt himself an object of universal 
curiosity. All the students gathered round him and stared 
at him. Ho accordingly laid out the first money he could 
manage to save in the jiurchase of a suit of modern clothes, 
in which, however, he fimeied that he locdied just as though 
he had been “ transfoimed by witchcraft" into another being, 
lie described the awkwaixlncss he at first experienced when- 
<'ver he was obliged to entoi' into society, the trouble it cost 
him to lay aside the Tyrolese dialect, and to acquire High 
(.lOTuan. He then depicted t# us, in graphic terms, his 
journeys to Hungary and Bohemin, where he was employed 
at tlie covintry-seats of many noble fimiilics in erecting the 
works of sculpture which had been executed by his instructor; 
his intercoui-se with the Prince and I’rincess Mettemich, 
who hiid purchased some of his works at tlie exhibition; 
and hie farewell audience with the emperor. All this was 
related with that freshness and lucidness which frequently 
characterise those who, having grown up in poverty and 
seclusion amidst the freedom of nature, look fortli upon 
the world and upon men witli a clear and healthy vision, 
unclouded by the discoloured glasses of conventional criti¬ 
cism, Joseph G -seemed perfectly familiar with our 

classical literature; was, so far as I could judge, well versed 
in history; and had mastered the different philosophical 
systems to a very considerable extent. Added to tdl this, 
he was quite at home in everything relating to nature; ancl 
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wlien I saw how familiar he was wMi tlie diverse haiiits 
and cliaracteristios of every jdant, bir-d, beetle, or stone, 
that lay in our patli, J could not help feeling that 1 would 
excliange all &e fashionable fooleries of our iiioderu 
education for the knowledge which the Tyrolese had ac¬ 
quired whilst following the chaiaois from rock to rock, oi- 
wandering through the woods lurd mountains of his native 
land. 

Often, when I listened with pleasure to his varied store 
of infonnation regarding all natural objects, I I’ecalled to 
mind a chcumstirnce which once occurred in my own icigli- 
bourhood. Two little girls, about ten or twelve ears old. 
who were receiving the very best cdueution the town could 
ajBbrd, one day found a cockchafer iti tire garde^j, and 
immediately ran homo to show it to the rest of their iiuuily; 
expressing at the same time the most uuhouuded wonder: 
“It was .so exactly like the ivcki-ht/fers made of chocolate 
which they liad often seen!” 

This gave me at tlie time (]uite a horror of the mode 
of education now pursued witlj the young. It would, I 
think, be a great gain, if we were hrst to tuni our attention 
to the trees, and plants, and animals by which we arc sur¬ 
rounded, before we transport ourselves in tliought to tlie 
farthest zones of creation; iuul wtu-e we tn allow children 
time, during the iirst teu yeius of their life, to acquire this 
qpecies of knowledge, they would also have gained a larger 
, stock of health and strei%th, which would enable tliem to 
acquire other knowledge more rapidly. I do not thuik 

that Joseph G-will ever repent of having grown up 

amidst the woods and fields: ho will find it a blessing 
throughout his whole life, and will look upon it as the 
seed-time of a rich and abundant harvest, which will yield 
much fruit, esjiecially to an aidist’s mind. 

Our otlier travelling companion, Father Salvator E-, 

a Sicilian, was the son of a merchant, and became a monk 
almost in opposition to the will, and certainly contraiy to 
lihe amhes, of Ins parents. “ I was of a melancholy tem¬ 
perament,” he obsei-ved, “ and longed to lead a peaceful, 
tranquil life.” He was delicate, had suffered much from a 
liver complaint; and, exercise and diange of air having 
been prescribed for him by Iris physician, the prior of his 
convent had sent him to travel, in order that he mif^Jit 
avoid ffie malaiia during the hot mouths in Borne. He 
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was now returning from a three months’ tOur through, the 
different monasteries in the States of the Church. The 
route he was to travel had been pouited out to him by his 
superior. Whenever it was possible to do so, he had 
lodged in convents, and been forwarded from place to place 
in'the convent carriages; but when this could not be, he 
travelled by vcUiirino; and during the five days we spent in 
jounieying to Home, he lived just as we did, in tlie bins on 
the road, and only abstained from flesh on Fridays. 

We are, however, apt to fonu a very difierent idea of 
convent life from what it riially is. Father Salvator told 
me that, he might be out as luiuli as be pleased from ten 
ofdocli in tlie monihig until six in (he evening, going 
whei ever he liked, and doing what h(! j)le.a.sed, wiUi only 
the rt«t.riction, that be must he at home for a little while 
about noon. He described tludr meals us fnigal, “because 
die coin cut was ^ ery poor." In order to defray tlie ex- 
jieiise of any little e.\tra wants, amongst whicli he enume¬ 
rated a euj) of coffee or a glass of ice, to be jiaihiken of out 
of the house, they are funiisbed with a small niontlily 
allowiuice. They are only allowed to jnireliase books with 
the sjiocial i>ia'mission of the prior; they oi’e forbidden to 
keep dogs, but birds and cats luc both admissible. 

1 asked him whether ho ever ventured to j'ead a novel. 
“In tlie convent,” he replied, “ wo only read tlmse which 
liave been .submitted to the censor; but, when we visit the 
families of our acipiaintances in Iho town, we read any we 
like.” In tliese family circles he had also heai-d opera airs 
played, hut of course did not attend the theatre. Diming 
the carnival, howei'er, diey were iiermitted to accopipany 
the juior to tlie female convents, in whicli most of the 
young llomnn ladies are educated, and in which at that 
season plays ai’e acted by tlie young jiitiisiomudret. They 
ai'e also allowed to witness the amusements of tlie camivd 
on tlie Corso, where tlie monks lielougiiig to the different 
convents are generally mvited to occupy jilaoes in the bal¬ 
conies of some of the adjoining palaces. 

The good father’s store of learning was very small, nor 
did he seem to have luiy desire to add to it, altliough he 
could have been hut little more than four-and-twenty' years 
of age. In this respect he afforded a sticking contrast to 
the sculptor. Salvator hud a very pleasing voice, read well, 
and, during our subsequent stay in Borne, often afforded 
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US much pleasure by reading aloud to us passages from 
an anthology which had been prepared.for the especial 
use of convents, and from which everj’thing had been ba¬ 
nished (it was so cxpi’essed in the title-page) which could 
“ militate against faitli or morals.” He once brought me 
a copy of Boccaccio, which had been expurgated in the 
same manner. But what Father Salvator wanted in learn¬ 
ing, he more than made up for by his courteousness and 
good-breeding, which bespoke a careful training in early 
life. I often saw him whilst wo were in Rome, until the 
close of our stay, when ho became veiy unwell, and seldom 
visited us. I at firet attributed his absence to a comnumd 
from his superior, who might, perhaps, not be disposed to 
allow of such fre(juent visits to a hcretiio I asked a secular 
ecclesiiistic with whom I was acquainted, an amiable and 
enlightened man, librarian in the Vatican, and who knew 
Salvator, whether my sup2)osition was likely to be coiTect. 
He smiled, and told me I might make my mind quite easy 
on the subject. “ If Salvator were to recovei',” added he, 
“ he would be permitted to visit you often enough: it is 
just possible that tlirough his means your soul might be 
won over to vx." 

We saw no more, however, of Father Salvator during our 
stay; and, much as he yraised the rita dolce c tranyuiUa del 
convento (tlie ])eaceful and hajipy life of the cloister), yet 
it a}ipeared to me, throughout the whole jouniey, as if he 
became graver and sadder die nearer he approached this 
peaceful dwelling-place. When our baggage was searched 
at die custom-house in Rome, and he ojicnod his little 
wooden box, which only contained a change of linen and 
a few books, he looked very sorrowful, and shrugged his 
shoulders with one of those expressive Italian gestures 
wliich seemed to say, “What more can! possess?” 

In die company of these two men, from whom we could 
learn much diat was new to us, our time passed quickly 
and plcasantiy enough. We passed the night at Arezzo, 
dutifully attemjited to see in the twilight die Loggia di 
Vasuri, and the house ini which Petrai’ch was bom; and 
next morning by star-light took'our departure from Arezzo. 
The vintage was going on, and even before daybreak the 
roads were full of life and animation. Large white oxen, 
with formidable horns, went dioughtfully oh their way, 
drawing after them the long, narrow carts, in which the 
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grapes lay piled in high %¥Ooden tubs. Picturesque as was 
the appeai-ance of tlie whole scene, the costume of both 
men and women corresponded but little with the pictures 
of Italian vine-gatherers which we are accustomed to see. 
Their dress resembled as nearly as jtossible those.of our 
own country-people; that of the women consisted of a gown 
of coloured cotton, neither remarkable for cleanliness nor 
for ttie contrary defect. The men were tall, muscular, and 
handsome. I'ollowing the course of the Apennines, we 
passed through several villages scattered here and there in 
the lovely valley of Chiana. Here, in the States of the 
(Jhurch, almost all the villages are dilapidated and cram- 
bliiig into min: .and what imjiarts a yet more mournful 
aspect to the scene is, that even the smallest town hero has 
its palace belonging to it, and handsome ])aved streets, 
which K])eak of bettor days in a time long gone by. .Tour¬ 
neying up and down Innumerable hills, we at last reached 
a large lake at this side of Pemgia, and stojipcd for our 
noonday' rest at a village which lay ni)on its shorn, called 
I’assignano del Lago. On a wooden tablet, over the chim¬ 
ney of lh(^ locandn where we put up, stood a long, pompous 
insciiptiou. announcing that “this was the Thrasimenian 
Tiake, on whoso shores Hannib.il defeated the Consul Fla- 
minins." 

In spite, however, of this great liistbrical remembrance, wn 
all felt voraciously hungry, and at(! a capital breakfast of 
broiled lish and eggs, for w'hieh, for the first time in the 
course of our journey, we were asked so high a ])rico tliat 
I thonglit it necessaiy to remonsti ate; but, as usual in such 
cases, I might have spared myself the trouble. After break¬ 
fast, we set out for a ramble along the sliorcs of tlio lake. 
The air was cool, and the sr.ii was veiled by a passing 
cloud, while seagulls were, skimming the surface of tiro 
lake, with that rapid darting motion so peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Tlie gray light: the frosty tone of colouring, which 
imparted a silvery hue even to tlie watei s of the lake, rip¬ 
pled into curling waves by the morning breeze; ail pre¬ 
sented a strong contrast to the soutliem vegetation, and the 
soft swelling outlines of the neighhom-ing liUls. There 
was in the whole scene a mingling together of northern 
and southern elements, the singuluiity of which completely 
riveted our attention, mitil a slight shower roused us from 
our rcveiie. 
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Ou* host owae direcUy to tneel us with an nmhrells, and 
walltpd baek with as to the inn, shotting os we went along, 
and trying to keep off from ns a rtrowd of young beggars 
who tliionged our path, and besought us to jd''?e them 
something. Quite unaccustomed to this sight in Tuscany, 
I observed how troublesome these beggars were, and said 
that in my countiy tlie authorities would not permit such a 
thing. 

“Then, of course, ht your country.” replied our host, 
“the governinent take care that the poor shall he supplied 
either witli liilionr or with hread? Our wretched govern¬ 
ment Ithis was in tlio year lH4.'i, in the tinn' of tlie last 
Pope) diM>s nothing for the jx'ople. Tlie fiitliers of tliese 
poor children, signora, must pay faxes .-is well as i veryhody 
else; hut they have no means of eithi'r eaniingan .louoitr- 
able livi'lihood or of jiaying their i.i\es: therefnre they 
must be allowed to beg, .wliieh is, at all events, better 
than stealing.” 

“But the peojile are never s.atisfied,” observed one of our 
party, wishing to draw some further remarks from our com¬ 
panion. 

“That is very true.” ho rejdied; “for in Pntssia yon liave 
a good and wise king, and yet his life has been alteni^ited. 
What, then, ean he expected from nsV Onr ta'res art! 
enormous, and yet nothing is done for the good of the 
country. Veiiele!" he eontiniied. tnniiiig towards me, “ \ou 
thought the fish dear to-day: hut we pay for them a tax of 
three hajocclii in the jionnd.” jThis is eiptid to nhont fhrt'e- 
pence for one of our pounds. ] 

This surjirised me so ninch that I eould scarcely believe 
it; hut the man proditct'd his memorandum of taxes, sliow- 
ing what he had ptiid dttring the whole tveek. 

“ Oh! tilings are going on very iiadly with us,” ho ex¬ 
claimed. “ It is no wonder tlie people rebel. The other 
day, in Eomagna, twelv<‘ huinlred young people xvere tir- 
rested, more than one-third of whom were caralieri of good 
families. No time is lost, in seizing and condemning tlie 
offender; no haste is made in helping and saving the mi¬ 
serable!” 

I felt that his assertions were but too well founded! and 
could only, as we entm-ed the carriage, express to him my 
wish that better days might soon dawn upon his country, 
now that the iiohle-heai-ted Pius tlie Niiitlihad risen upon 



it as a star of blessingr amidst 1ih.« sarroundtog gidom. 
Truly, such a msa was nmch needed."* 

Towards evening we reached Perugia, once a town of 
forty thousand inhabitants, but now only numbering itotirf 
teen tliou.saud. The wide streets and spacious squares are 
of course silent and deserted, and the grass grows between 
thp stones. Notwithstanding this, there are, as the guide¬ 
book infonns tis, one hundred and threi churches and 
tliirty-four convents and monasteries in tlie toviTi, which is 
built u])on tile summit of a lofty hill, and surrounded by 
strong fortifications. Amongst the fortified works on tlio 
Piazza Ginmagna, may be obsen-ed gates and whole masses 
of wall, whicli evidently belong to an early and almost un- 
knowii period of history. In the midst of the principal 
square, two sides of which are occupied by the magnificent 
catliedral and tlie sjiacious town-hall, stands a very hand¬ 
some fountain, well supplied with water: and close to it, a 
bronze statue of Pojie -Tulins III. by Djmti, which, although 
considered a very fine one, did not- altogether please me. 
The pojie is vejircsented as scalc<l on a narrow antique 
seat, and his whole posture conveved to mo the impression 
of a person who was sitting \ny uneasily, and would much 
ratlier stand iqi. 

Next morning we lisited the old exchange, the Collegio 
del Cambio, the walls of wliich are covered with fresco 
paintings by I’eragino, who was assisted in tlidr execution 
by Rafl'aelle, at tliat time his scholar. Penigia corxtains, 
how’evta', one work of Ilalfaelle's which at once proclaims 
him as the master of his art. It is one of the loveliest of 
all Madonnas, the Madonna of the Galleria della Stafla. 
She is represented as sitting, with her infant resting in her 
lap. A purer conception of maidenly niotlievhood cannot 
possibly be imagined. The olearliazel eyes gaze forth upon 
you with such cluliUUco innocence—the chcsniit locks fall 
so softly around the smooth, open brow—the whole hear¬ 
ing of tiro virgin mother is so fill of lowly dignity—that I 
have never seen a copy which could in any degree convey 
the idea of the exalted loveliness of the original. 

• Il^is sciircely necessary to rcmincl our readers that these travels 
were written previous to too disastrous events of the last three years, 
which have caused so woeful a blight to fall npo)i the hopes of those 
who looked to Pius IX. as thu destined regenerator of Italy.—T bans- 
l.vtoh’s Notu. 
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Shortly after passing Perugia, the road touches the banks 
of tlie Tiber, and in the course of a few hours more we 
reached Assisi, which, being the birthplace of St. Francis, 
is full of churches and convents. The Franciscan convent 
is surrounded with such massive walls, that, when first 
seen in the distance, crowning a commanding height, it 
mOT readUy be mistaken for a fortress. 

in Spello, in Foligno, in almost eveiy little town we 
passed through, we found churches containing fino old 
paintings: in that at Spello, there were frescoes by Pin- 
turicchio. When, however, yon have, a lofty goal', a Mont 
Blanc, before you, all intervening hills and mountains sink 
into insignificiuice, and, passing tliemby with hasty strides, 
you press onward towards the highest. Thus was it, at 
least, that 1 felt with regard to the attractions on our 
way, as we journeyed from Perugia to Borne. 

It was on the ninth of October tliat w'c first saw a temple 
belonging to the time of ancient Borne, in a state of per¬ 
fect preservation. It stood on a v<irdant and rocky height, 
overhanging a deep valley, in which the limpid waters of 
the Clitumnus take tlieir rise. The priests of old were 
evidently as partial to lovely scenes, and undei'stood as well 
how to choose a site for the buildings they orecbal, ns the 
monks of the present day. The temple has now btton con¬ 
verted into a Christian church, but it is still called the 
Temple of Clitumnus; and we were shown the grooves in 
the altar through which the blood of tlie sacrificial victims 
was suffered to escape. 

From the post station of Lo Vene, near which tliis temple 
is situated, on to Spoleto, tlie road becomes each moment 
more and more beatitif'ul. It leads across the very summit 
of the Apennines. Large white oxen wore hames,sed to 
our caniage, in order to draw us up the hill on which Sj)o- 
leto is built. Ever more distinctly does antiquity now 
begin to loom forth amidst the darkness of the past; ever 
more visible ai'e its traces amidst the footprints of the pre¬ 
sent. The long, ancient Latin inscription ov'er the time- 
stained Porta d’Annibale is quite as legible as tliat over the 
Temple of Clitumnus. Buins of a Roman theatre, graceful 
antique pillars inserted in a modem cliurch, the so-inpied 
Palace of Theodoric, imd a bridge connecting two rocks, 
and also serving the puipose of an aqueduct, all speak of 
bygone days. 
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In the cathedral there are gome frescoes by a monh 
named I'ilippo Lippi, who has been there interred. His 
life was, however, more interesting to me than his works. 
I le fled from a monastery, and, escaping into Africat was 
tliere sold into slavery iMien some time had elapsed, ho 
managed to procure his freedom, and, rotummg to his na; 
tivo land, became a painter of distinction; but at the age 
of sixty was poisoned by &e relatives of a young maiden, 
whom he had induced for his sake to abandon her home. 

But it was not merely the remains of antiquity, which 
now so thickly strewed our path, that bespoke our approach 
to Rome; tlie wont of security on the road also tended to 
remind us that we were iu tlie States of the Church, where 
tlie misery is greater, and the morality of the pbople at a 
lower ebb, than in any other part of Italy. , 

As we were pa.ssing the Apennines, we saw, every eight 
or ten minutes, little watch-houses well manned, and pa¬ 
trols, either mounted or on foot, crossed our path continu¬ 
ally. The diligence was escorted by eight carbiniers; and 
on the succeeding morning, when we were starting on our 
last day's jouraey to Rome, the vetturini so contrived mat¬ 
ters tliat we formed a caravan of eight carriages. 

Although we performed our journey in perfect safety, and 
no evil of any kind befel us on the way, yet all these pre¬ 
parations for danger conveyed to tlie mind a feeling of 
insecurity which was painful and depressing. 

We also met numerous bands of strong, lusty-looking 
men, whom I at first mistook for recniits, wandering about 
tlie country, looking for work, which, alas! they but seldom 
found. That such a state of things should be peimitted 
in a land where whole traids of country lie uncultivated, is 
one of the many crimes for which the present government 
of Rome have to answer. 

In spite of tliis want of security, the roads were alive 
wMi horsemen and vetturini hastening towards the Eternal 
City; and peculiar interest and animation were imparted 
td &e scene by the large flocks of sheep which were on this 
day returning from their summer pastures to the shelter of 
the plains. Every now and then, a comparatively small 
herd of cattle might be seen marching onwards wiui a ma¬ 
jestic air amongst the thousands of curly-fleeeed shqep, 
which, imder the guidance of large wolf-dogs, came tum¬ 
bling over one another in unseemly haste, as they de- 

p 
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8e«l«|ed’1^ ne^gitbmjrjBg heists. Fifimrl, clad in mantiies 
and h, 08 e na»de of goatokin, and wearing large leatiient 

f aiters and |K>inted hate, arceompatued Uieir flocks, and 
>rmed. a smiting foreground to flte picturesi|ue piles of 
roeJi% ftont the glistening valetoiic soil of which the golden 
hrohm and yariegated heath bloomed forth in rich abuu> 
danoe. 

We passed the night at Terni: the waterfall, however, 
I did not visit, being very weary. I stood with Father 
3ahweQr in the balcony of onr hm, and looked down upon 
&e market-place, where women in white Boinan he.id-gear 
were oflfeiiag various kinds of food for sale. Thu ty or foify 
men. waa^wers in search of eniplo 3 rment, were purchasing 
hretMi and onions, and then went and laid themselves down 
on the steps of the cathedral, there to sock a resting-place 
during the night, beneath the fi'ce vault of heaven. It was 
a picturesque, but at the same timu a heart-breaking scene, 
lia OIriooli, our next- resting-place, I saw, for the fost and 
for flie last time, in the same degree, what is comprehended 
in the tern “Italian filth.” I could not make up my mind 
even to sit down on a chair or a bench in the loeanda; but 
after taking a walk through the town, went into the car¬ 
riage to rest. Here, in this now so miserable village, was 
disaovered that far-famed Jupiter's head, which is considered 
one of the chejed’auvret of the world, and the ornament of 
the noble collection in the Vatican. 

We passed throngh the country of the Sritiinos, over the 
broad slabs of the Via Cassia and the '^a Flominia, two 
antdeak Boman roads. In Kepi, in Civita Castellana, 
whiifli conceals within its state dungeons many prisoners 
fooat Bomagna, in all the inns and citfe we entered, we 
beard nothing talked of but the revolution in lUmiui and 
in Bologna. Bitter complaints were uttered against the 
govenuBent, much sympathy wa« expressed for'the prisoners 
and then: fomilies, and a fear was expressed that more exe- 
catioBs would take place, for “ the government were as 
qatok to (tondemn as they were stow to pardon.” These 
senrixaeuts were utteral in on under tone, and with an 
aariotts, suepiciotts glance around, vriiich tmoke volumes 
for rite tyetea Of tymnny and eipiomage under which this 
morieniltoeif. 

Tbe uomiag of the 11th October was cool and cloudy; 
tondk-what between the chill produced by the state of the 
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reacbrng Rome in <tib« aowae ibe d»^, I ««aP totiMSjf 
hear io remain quie% in ^ oaaxiftge. 'When, 
the vettunno halted aton ama. »t a solitary loAnuda ly w 
vay-side, I proposed 4» the young ecnlptor to walh cHii «t 
short (hstaace wth me. A,s we thus journeyed c«i togefir^ 
the jDung Tyiolese sculptor and myself-~be, destmed^t# 
the pursuit of ext; J, who had hithe^ feed in a peaaefiji 
home, now suddenly plunged into tih© wdd, restiees atmo- 
sphere of publicity; boA strsmgers to each (^er, Rv from 
our own people; and thus thrown togethnr,; I endd not 
help rdieeting <m each humrm life -m a womfeoas wholes 
an artistic creation in itself, until suddmdy the thou^t otf 
what soil we were now treading flashed across my mind, 
and each indiyidud life appeared to me to dwindle into in- 
signiflcanee when eof»i|>ar^ witii the long succession «f 
races and of oenturies, which yet are idl linked together in 
wondrous unity, and close, althougl) to our e}<es ka- 
idsiWe, connecticm. 

We were in the midst of the Roman Csanpi^pia. Ife 
tree, scarcely even a shrub, was to be seen, as tin u tlw 
eye could reach. The heat of summer had scorched up 
tlie green sward which’iu spring and summer olotiies thie 
swelling, grseefully nndulatiug country witii n nobe of 
richest verduye. Solitary broad-leaved thistles rose from 
the parched soil; no human dwelling was virihir; no herd 
of cattle to be seen; no sound, no stir of life, upon the 
oar. As though Nature herself would fain separate BmnO 
from all otiier lands, in order that she mi^t stand teiMk 
more distinctly in all her imrivalled loveliness, she Init 
surrounded her with this grave, sorrowful Oampagna, in all 
its majestic solitude and silence. Farther on, a few carts 
passed us, and once we met two stout, able-bodied men, 
who asked ns for alms. They assarted that for &ys 
they had waiidered about the cemstry searehing tor woii; 
without being aW.e to find it Tfes yonng sc^rtortook 
out Ms purse in order to give them somstimig. I wae afraid 
they mi^t attempt to ro,b him. but &ey seemed satif^sd 
with what he had gave them, thanked hun, and pmaaeded 
on their way. ' 

As we passed onwards timongh this d^pulated 
my thoughts turned oontinuaiiy towards the erowfis efjtS- 
grims who had once trodden its sod; towtnda tiw gbea* 
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ev-erits, the heroic struggles, which flje Camps^a of Home 
once had witnessed. The scroll of the past unrolled itself 
in all its majestic grandeur before my wondering gaze, and 
my inward eye longed to glance forward also imto the 
future, and espy that battle-field, wherever it may bo, on 
which the great crisis of the world’s histoiy must ere long 
be finally decided. 

When, at last, our carriage overtook us, and we once more 
rejoined our companions, I could not help feeling this state 
of enforced repose each moment more unendurable. Soon 
the vetturino called out to tell us that wo had now reached 
Nero’s Tomb. I put my head out of tlie carriagi.; and 
yonder, stretching my gaze over the undulating country 
through which the yellow Tiber sluggishly pursued its 
winding way; yonder. Home, the Holy City, with its 
churches and its cupolas, rose on the horizon; the gigantic 
dome of St. Peter’s towering over all, whilst the cross 
whitih crowns its summit, bathed in the full flood of sunlight 
which at this moment burst fortli from beneath the clouds, 
glistened in the distance, and spoke of hope, of peace, and 
of fruition. It was one of tire most heartrstimng moments 
of my life; an indescribable emotion of joy took possession 
•of my whole being, and I felt a longing that all whom I 
loved might be transported to my side to share my sensa¬ 
tions of delight. 

A brief period now sufficed to bring us within the juris¬ 
diction of tlie city; we passed the two statues of the 
guardian apostles, and with beating hearts entered through 
the Porta del Popolo into the juecincts of the Eternal 
City. 


THE FrliST WALK THBOTTGH BOMB. 

, When St. Peter’s first bursts upon the sight; when one 
treads the noble piazza tliat lies outspread before it, with 
its graceful colonnades, silvery fountains, and towering 
obe&k; when, passing beueatli the lofty poiiicoes, one 
stands within lie very precincts of the budding, and gazes 
upwards at the splendid cupola,’one cannot but feel dazzled 
by the beauty and the gorgeous splendour of the scene; 
but I believe that the first impression on almost every 
mind is, that the colossal size of the building has been 
^ggerated. 
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A similar impression was produced upon me by the first 
sight of Borne itself. Eesembling St. Peter's in the uni- 
versnl symmetry of its component parts, nothing appears 
small, neither does anything appear disproportionately 
great; and the magnitude of the whole produces a harmony 
so perfect tliat no individual object, however colossal in its 
proportions, stands foith with any degree of prominence. 
The first day in Borne was by no means an enjoyable one 
to me: overstrained and misatisfied expectations, together 
widi die endless variety of new objects which presented 
themselves to my view, combined to produce a sensation of 
weaiiness and of resdessness. The Hazasa del Popolo, that 
beautiful and spacious square, as well as St. Peter’s itself, 
ajipeared diminutive in my eyes; die Corso narrow and 
gloomy. The cnnnhling buildings, the time-stained pa¬ 
laces, the modem coffee houses, die provision shops in tihe 
streets, die osterie (wine-shops), near which might be seen 
magnificent ancient jialaces half closed up, and amongst 
them all a motley crowd of well-dressed strangers, cowled 
monks, and Ibiliaii peasants: all combined to present to 
my mind a scries of ]iictures so varied and diversified dmt 
I felt utterly bewildered and perjilcxed. 

Added to diis, almost every acquaintance whom I met 
had a different plan for seeing Borne, and each had a 
special partiahty for some one particular object. One was 
for St. I’eter's, a second for the Coliseum, a third for some¬ 
thing else. This is a sort of mtutyrdom fixim which there 
is but one means of escape, viz.: making one’s visits few 
and select, and leaving it to accident to arrange the order 
in which the various objects of interest this great city con¬ 
tains are to pass before you. 

We commenced our first excursion through Borne at 
tlie Piazza del Popolo, whence three principal streets • 
diverge like so many oblique rays: the one to the right is 
the Bipetta, leading to tlie Tiber; in the centre is. the 
Corso, terminating in the Venetian Palace: and to the 
left the Via del Bahuino, which lends to the Piazza di^ 
Spagna. The Piazza del Popolo is the first squaie which* 
the stranger passes tiirough after entering Borne frean the 
north through tlie Porta del Popolo. At the left hand 
side of the gate lies the church of Santa Maria del Po¬ 
polo, in which Martin Luther once preached. 

The Corso is a long hut not very wide street, whidi 
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always reaiMed me of the Konwfarasse in Berlin. Lofty 
houses with glass doors, some of which open upon balco¬ 
nies, whilst others are merely grated like baleonies; maga¬ 
zines and shops of eveiy kind ou the ground-floors of the 
houses, in front of which runs a trottoir, an aticommodation 
possessed by no other street in Home; these form the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the Oorso. Here are to be seen 
no plate-glass windows tilled with objects of taste and 
luxury, so disposed as to attract the alieution of the })asser.s- 
fay; no splendid cates siudi as adorn the cities of [Ip^ier 
Italy. The Cafe Nazari, on tlie I’iazza di Spagna, Is tlie 
only one that can hem- any comparison with tliose, of f'e 
more northern cities; and lately the Cafe lluspoli ir, tlie 
Corso has been newly fitted up; hut I never saw either of 
these so much frequented by ladies a.s tlie cafes of Mill n. 
Florence, imd Venice. About the middle of tlie Corso, to 
the riglit hand side, lies the Piazza Colonna, in the centre 
of whidi the Pillar of Aiitoniuu,s rises majestically towards 
the skies. On its summit, crowning tlie bassi-rUki’i. which 
cover its sides, stands the figure of an apostle, who tnily 
makes a somewhat singular appiiiiraiice tliere. Following 
the Corso to its tcimination, you reach the Piazza Vone- 
riana, on which stands tiie, Venetian Palace, now occupied 
by the Austrian ambassador. Turning to the left, you 
Portly reach a large markefc-iilace. the ecaiti'e of wliicli is 
inclosed by an iron balustrade, from the midst of which 
tBnerges Trajan’s Pillar, the, companion-piece, as it may 
he called, to tlie Pillar of Antoninus. 1 say cmeiyes, for 
tile Forum of Trajan, which is surrounded by the iron 
railing, lies fully twelve feet below the present surlace of 
tiie gromid; and, looking down into tlie sunken Foium, 
one feels as though standing ou the margin of a deep well, 
seeing tiie flags of the old pavements, remnants of half- 
hroken pillars, mutilated statues, and empty pedestals, 
scattered mnuiid, in the hollow beneath. 

Here one seems to draw near to ancient Rome, to be 
standing in its veiy entrance-porch; and still more strongly 
docs this feeluig take possession of tiie mind when, de¬ 
scending from tile Capitol, and passing by the Convent of 
Ara Ceeli, you approach the Forum Bomanum', where, un¬ 
expectedly, the image of the mighty Past hursts upon the 
sight, in all its oveiwlndniing dignity. 

There may be seen, standing at moderate intervals from 
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each other, the triumphal arcihes of Septimius Severus, of 
Titus, and of Constantine, adorned with the proud inscrip-, 
tions which exalted these- victorious heroes into demigods. 
The captive slaves; the barbarian kings wrapped in their 
silent, patient woe; the uidrappy Jews, sold into bondage, 
bearing the gorgeous fumitm'e of their now ruined .and 
desecrated temple, the seven-branched candlesticks and 
the table of shew-breud, march along with downcast eyes, 
and with that expression of utter humiliation which the 
hand of the artist has immortalized in these characters of 
stone. The pillars of the Temple of Concord, the heau- 
tiful fragments of the Imperial I’alace, the lofty porticoes 
of the I'emjile of Peace, all stimd there, majestic though 
in ruins, hiddiiig d(;iiance to the storms of centuries, and 
bearing witness to tile mighty volitions of thd paSt. 

In tli(! nji<lsL of the tcjnple, which, as an inscription 
upon one of the lu'obitravcs declares, is consecrated to the 
••divine A.nlonine- and iiiustina,’' is uowto be seen a church 
dedicated to St. Lorenzo. Young Homans are amusing 
themselves hy playing ball in the porch of tlie Temple of 
Concord, and industrious lapidaries are also engaged be¬ 
neath its shelter in tlie diligent pursuit of tlieir vocation. 
Along tlie Via Sacra and tlie Via Triumphale, industrious 
rope-makei’S ui^e busily toiling over their work; a monas¬ 
tery lies almost toucliiug tlie heautifiil and highly-omo- 
meuted Temple of Venus; and, ])assing the Imperial 
I’alace, tlieie rises liefore yon, as keystone of the whole, 
the (ioliseum in its unequalled grandeur and loveliness. 

But we were now taking only a hasty survey of the 
whole. Passing through naiTow but busy streets, we 
reached Monte Cavallo, where yet other monuments of 
tlio past claimed our attention. 

A more hushed and mournful stillness reigns around 
•tiiis spot thou that which pen-ades tlie Forum Romanum, 
where youug foliage and fresh verdure have entwined 
tliemselves around the cnimbling mins, and the joyous 
stir of human life lends animation to the scene. Ever-, 
growing Nature adorns the falling relics of tlie past with 
youthful greenness and beauty; the mins, clad with gar¬ 
lands of verdure, present an aspect as little dismal to our 
eyes as that of venemlile, hoary-headed ago surrounded 
liy blooming youth and rosy childliood. Birds sing as 
they rest upon the waving boughs of tlie frees which grow 
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witbin the Forum; hutterflies flutter as they pass from 
ksf to leaf of . the clustering ivy vvitli which the walls of 
, the Coliseum are clothed; whilst- the wall-flower and 
Indian pink crown the summit of the w’ulls and wave 
lightly iu the breeze, shedding around them a grateful 
and refreshing perfume. 

On the Monte Cavallo, on the contrary, a dreary stillnes.s 
seems to reign. Here is sitnakd the tjnirinal, the summer 
residence of the pope: Swiss guards in mediwval costume 
he^ watch as sentinels hefore the door. The ivater of 
the fountain falls in continuous murmurs into the granite 
shell beneath; solitary monks, witli downcast mien, wnmli-r 
along the lonely patli; ])n])ils of the seminary in theii- mii 
form »ottt«»ies walk along in pairs, to recreate themselves u 
the gardens of the Quirinal after ilie dull routim* of ilieir 
daily duties; grass gi'ows luxuriantly from (■v(S'y crevice of 
the pavement; and one cannot Imt gaze down sorrowfully 
upon the city which lies outspread heueatli, llic lofly cupola 
of Ht Peter’s towering in the distance. Their below in the 
Vatican lies the solution of the wholi' rid<lle, tlie cause of all 
this silence and desolation; of these Swiss guurUs witli tlieii’ 
halberts over their shoulders, keeping their solitary watch: 
utraiiflen guarding the palaces of the rulers of tlic land! 
Passing by the Via Felice and the Via Sistina. nheri' 
.strangers chiefly reside on account of the superior a- 
lubrity of the air, we retraced our steps until we reached 
the promenade of Monte Pincio, commonly cidled tJie 
Passegginta. 

A complete Babel of languages liei’c meats the ear; 
groujis of light-heiu-ted and gaily-dressed children chatter 
to each other in Engli.sh, Gennaii, llnssian, French, and 
Italian, and play their meriy games on a portion of the 
ground which is securely fencctl off from tlie approach of 
caariages. Dolls and wooden horses are caressed and 
scolded in every civilized language under the sim; and in 
A bearing of these little huls of luimanity, now gamhol- 
•<ilhg together in childlike peace, it is still easy to ilistin- 
guish Ae &ank, confiding Gennan, the reserved English¬ 
man, the active, noisy Frenchman, and the glowing, 
impassioned Italian. 

Elegant equipages, spirited horses, fashionably-dressed 
men and women, are strolling to and fro, enjoying the 
freshness of this sunset hour. Some are talking politics. 
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some are flirting, some criticising works of art, or expressing 
their rapturous admiration of the beauties of nature. To 
whichever side one turns one’s eyes, all seems full of life 
and of enjoyment. And befoi’c us, in tlie valley beneatjjL, 
lies the vast pile of the Vatican, out-topped hy the cupola 
of St. Peter’s and the gigantic fortress of St. Angelo: all 
slco])ing in profound silence beneath our feet. Tho Monte 
Mario, crowned hy the wondrous pines of tlie Villa Pamlili, 
which stand forth like a dark canopy against the distant 
horizon, seems to swim in the golden light of sunset; whilst 
tile [lale, rose-coloured clouds float across the deep blue 
vault of heaven, and the stars come gliriimering forth in 
all their trant|nil heuntv; ami ever, a,s the sun sinks deeper 
and deeper, do the hues of oveihiig assume a richer and 
more vaiiod glow, and ever do the dark masses of building 
.-(il nioimmental relics of the world's city beneath our feet 
jitand forth in laoader and more gigantic outline. 

Tlie ]nllius of Antoninus and of 'Pvajan, the dome of the 
Pantlieon, and tho gloomy tower of Nero, only become 
.■U iirly detineil against the say when the sun has finally 
disajiiieui-eil hchinil the cupola of St. Peter’s, and the 
J tiilians. as though touched by a magic wand, quit the 
I’asseggiata without a moment's delay. 

I'he jiri'monadcrs of other nations ipiiekly follow their 
i-xamjile, the air being deemed unliealthy after sunset. 
Only the (Icrmaus, and more cspeeially the artists, whom 
daylight cliains to their studios, still linger to enjoy the 
balmy breeze and sol'tcniiig twilight, whilst the bells of 
every clinrch in Rome announce, that tlie evening hour yf 
rei'osc has at length an-ived, and the air vibrates to flae 
gentle tones of the sweet and sootlung “Ave Maria.” 


DOMESTIC .MUl.VNUEMENTS. 

T had heard so much of the discoinforte and inconveniences- 
of domestic life in Italy, that I looked forward witli dread 
to a personal experience of its miseries. Endless com¬ 
plaints had reached my eai's, of the coldness and the dirt of' 
the dwelling-houses, tlie dishonesty of tlie people, and the,, 
badness of provisions; but all these descriptions I found, 
to be partly untrue and pertly exaggerated; nor did it ae«ai.|' 
to me that houses were much nioi-e expensive here than in' 
any other great city, especially in Berlin. 
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■Whoewer has attempted to hire a iUmished honso in 
,ti»e best quarter ctf Berlin, during the wmter months, will 
not deem the price demanded for a sunilar dwelling in 
Rome extravagantly dear; and if a house be taken for the 
whole year, the rent is considerably lower, for only half as 
much is asked for the summer as for the winter months. 

Shjgle apartments may be hired, ns well as houses of 
every size; and all are provided with carjiets, sofas, an 
ample supply of kitchen utensils, d(;lf ware, and even plate. 
Most rooms have fire-places; but during cold winters, shoirld 
these not suffice, an iron stove with a ffiie is easily put up; 
ill smaller apartments, a large charcoal jian —iler ':>r(iaere, 
or tier caldero —filled with red-hot cliarcoal, luahitaiiis the 
necessary warmtli. 

The houses arc comfortably and oven Imudsoiuely fui- 
nished; and should any adilitioind hiMiiios be rcijiiiioil, 
the upholsterers in Koine, as amongst oursolvcs, let out 
every kind of furniture on hu e. 

The Roman house-gear, which is more innssivo than 
our own, jileased me mucli. The large iron beds, almost 
as broad as tliey are long, -are very convonient, witli their 
net or gauze coverings whicli hang down from a ring fixed 
in the ceiling; and, being rolled up diu-iug the day. are let 
down at night, inclosing tlio whole, bod witliiii tlicu- light 
folds, and forming an effectual defence, against tlie attacks 
of flies and of mosnuitos. The tables, with their heavy 
mai'ble slabs, tlie little wasliiiig-stands in the form ol' an 
iron' tripod, each has its own peculiar advantage and suita¬ 
bility; and the cotton stuffings of die mattresses and pillows 
are necessaiy in this climate, where it would he difficult 
during the warm weather to guard hair mattresses from 
the attacks of modis. 

Strangers who come to Rome unprovided with seiwants 
need have qo difficulty in being comfortably supplied 
•with their da% meals. Throughout almost all Italy, the 
men whom you engage as attendants are equally skilful as 
cooks, and perfectly understand how to fill botli offices. 
Dinners of every kind and description may also be pro¬ 
cured at any hour of the day from tire great restmirmOs, and 
are sent to your house smoking hot, on littlo' miniature 
finally, the materials for a modest noonday meal 
selected from the bill of fai-e which a servant from * 
one of the hotels will bring yon every morning, should j-ou 
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jwefer flirt mode of supply. In Addition to fliis, flte 
Bertijii, and Nazai'i ootfee-housos, and the mtmiraM on the 
Spanish Steps, m’o places where men can dine very oobb- 
fortahly, and where it is common even for ladies to resort 
when escorted liy a gentleman. 

Cotfee can be procured in the moniing from flie coffee- 
house.s, and is seived in veiy good style, with tlie necessary 
accompaniments of white hroad, butter, and whatever ad 
ditioii the taste of ciich individual may require. All these 
tilings arc neiflier dealer nor worse than in other idaees. 
We were always supplied with excellent butter, as well as 
milk and cream. It lias a singular a])pearAnoe to see flm 
cows luid goats of an evening led through flie streets, and 
pausing at eveiy house, so that the needful supply of milk 
is tliiis brought fresh to your very door. Tliis is probably 
done in order to obviate tlie possibility of its turning som’ 
during the hot season, while carried from the iieighboui-ing 
pastures to the. town. 'I'ea, eveiy sort of .English sauce 
and delicacy, as well as foreign wiiie.s of all descriptions, 
are to be hail at the English shops on flio I’iazisa di Spagna. 
Tliere lu-e butchers’ shojis in Home as in our own cormtiy, 
c.ycellent pastiy, and delicious fruit. In short, 1 do not 
know of any want which may not easily he supplied in 
Ibmie: even breweries are to he found there, where veiy 
good beer may be procured. Vegetables, it must be owned, 
are of vciy bidillerent flavour, and the bread is by no means 
good: wo didnotlike eithi-r the little white loaves(pa^iette) 
or the common bread. Both are in general heavy as well 
as tasteless. At last we discovered a kind of brown bread, 
pave cneeveceio, in some degree resembling ammunition, 
bread, or the coarse Westphalian lye bread, which we found 
more palatable. 

We had heard much of the annoj-ance arising linm oil 
being so universally used in Italian cookery, but I cannot 
say that we found much to complain of on flwt head. Oil 
is chiefly used in the preparation of last-day dishes— nutf/ri 
—^which are always placed on the table in company with 
other dishes more suited to a stranger’s taste; and, besides* 
tlie oil in this country is so veiy pure and delicate that it 
does not impart the slightest unpleasant flavour to flie food. 
I once saw our landlatly take oil for her salad out of the 
very same jai- from which she tilled her lamps. 1 tasted it 
out of curiosity, and found it excellent 
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My host, who -was a native of Eome, and a book-keeper 
in a respectable mercantile house, lived on the floor above 
us, in a very small suite of rooms, together widi his wil'<‘, 
her sister, and the children of the latter. The whole family 
were well-looking. The e.vtreme simplicity of their mode 
of living often astonished me. In the morning, their cof¬ 
fee was brought to tliem from a neighbouring coffee-house; 
at one o’clock they had their dinner, which always coii- 
MSted of a single dish either of meat or fish; and about 
seven in the evening they partook of the cena, or supper, 
generally consisting of salad and cold meat; hut at hotli 
meals there was also an abundant ju’ovision of white bread 
and wine. Soups, cooked vegetables, or those made dishes 
which are so common amongst ourselves, I never once saw 
served up to them. 

The general house-door is left opexi boUi by day and by 
night. Small, light locks protect tho doors, which close in 
each separate floor: and neither I nor any of my acquain¬ 
tances in Rome were ever robbed of the .smallest thing. 
During tlie whole course of tho year I resided there, I never 
had reason to complain cither of my .seivants or washer¬ 
women, or of any of the workmen whom I had occasion to 
employ. They asked us a moderate juice for their services, 
and everything they did was well done. 

The relation of the lower to tlie higher classes in Home 
pleased me jjartiqulaidy. There is nothing servile in their 
bearing: and the remfu'kable purity of their language aud 
forms of exjuessiou makes tlie distinction of ranks less per¬ 
ceptible than amongst ourselves. A woman whom we en¬ 
gaged as ladies’-maid always spoke of her husband as “ uno 
brtwo tfiorine;" luid said to me once, at a time when I used 
to keep some of our dinner hot for her on account of her 
being poorly, “Ritiflrazio lei della sna attenxione per me" (I 
thank you, ma’am, for your attention to me). 'Phe lower 
classes here always expect to be treated witlj courtesy and 
resjxect by those whom they serve; but they, in return, treat 
their supeidors with deference: not with abject, hypocritical 
servility, but with free good-will and kindliness. The 
Italians, though crushed and debased by outwai’d cireum- 
1 .stances-, are at heart a free and noble me. 

The dirt of the stairs, floors, and court-yards of the 
houses inhabited by Italians was, I must say, very dis¬ 
pleasing to me. Whatever trouble one may take witli 
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them, or howe^ er tlioroughly you may get them eleauedi 
by your own servants, in a few hours they are as bad pa 
ever. Added to this, the staircases of private houses are si 
night either badly lighted or not at ^ so; and in ordmr 
to avoid the unpleasimt consequences which this double 
evil might produce, we were oblige,d always to make our 
own servant accompany us with lights, both when we visited- 
our friends of an evening, and on our return to our own 
dwelling. The only theft which I lieard frequently com- 
])lained of was that of tire little lamps which hung here and 
tliere upon tlie stairs loading from the entrance-hall into 
the interior of the dwelling. That on my own stairs was 
carried off more tlian once. As I was one day mentioning 
this to an ecclesiastic, who chanced to complain of the 
darkness of our stairs, he replied witli a smile, “ Oh, signora! 
it is only becau.se you ilo not know how to manage the 
thing properly that you have been robbed. Get a common 
little picture of a saint to hang up behind the lamp, and 
that will be a better protection to it tlian all tlie defences 
and fastenings in tlie world. No one would commit a sin 
against tlie saint for tlie sake of a paltiy little lamp like 
that, and perchance you might win for yourself a patron 
saint in Paradise into the bai’gain!” 

The only articles which are door in Home ai’e materials 
for dress and hackney caniages. The necessity for the 
latter is also much felt on account of the great size of the 
city, and the distance which must consequently be traversed 
in order to visit tlie different points of interest. 

One thing wiiicli I foimd hopeless difficulty in learning 
was the right way of opening wine bottles, the contents of 
which are only protected by means of oil from tlie influence 
of the external air. The wine in Home is contained in 
round flasks with long nan-ow necks, tlie lower part of the 
flask being enthely covered with wdeker-work. A piece of 
tow is suspended around tlie neck of the flask, and with 
this the mouth of tlie vessel ought to be carefully rubbed 
before pouring out the wine. The most practical hands, 
however, cannot succeed in doing this so effectually as to 
prevent the first glass of w;ine being invariably mixed with 
oil; pijd tills, I may say, is the only domestic inconvenience 
I met with, for which I could not discover any necessity to 
exist either in the eiremnstanoes of the country or in tlie 
climate. 
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Fcweagaers (ifomtieri} is tJie name bestowed 1>y the people 
(bB all Wiio are aot Italians; and in the tone with which 
Aey titter this word there minfdos somewhat of the con¬ 
tempt with which an ancient Eoman might have spoken of 
the barbarians. But, in addition to the stranger being to 
the peojde a^for^tiem, he is also, in tlioir eyes, once for all, 
an which is only anothw word for a licretic. 

Bi m^tunm, however, tlio arrival of the.se heretics is U 4 - ear¬ 
nestly desired by the peoide of Rome as are the fixt,t flight 
of swallows, which foretell tlie approach of Mining, 'ly a 
snaring invalid. A laj’ge portion of the middling classes 
in Rowe live by ttie strangers. 

Those latter generally begin to arrive in Rome alwnt the 
month of October, and leave it after Easter. The fullest 
and most animated time is from Oliristmas-tide to tlie sea¬ 
son of the carnival, and to the close of Passion-woek: after 
this, the quarter of die city chiefly iiiliahited by strangers 
wddeuly assumes an empty and deserted appoiutiucc. 
Persians and window-shutters are closed, trunks arc lieiiig 
mended at e^’ery saddler’s in the city, and daily do tho 
Piazza di Kpagna and the Passeggiatn become more silent 
said deserted. 

Most prominent amongst the foreigners are the innume¬ 
rable tribe of English people. In the morning you meet 
th^ in the galleries and amongst the ruins; in the after- 
■nooMs on the Promenade. Eveiywhere they are to be seen, 
men a»d womdn, parents and countless childien, in suitable 
•and commodious travelling garb, with “Murray’s Hand¬ 
book for Italy,” hound in red morocco, in their hands, ac- 
eordjiig to which they duly see, praise, and criticise. Wo 
eija, of course, only speaking here of tlie great mass of 
English people, who travel without any feebug of real in- 
teiest in tlie subject, often without any fitthag education 
lina, eultwe, but simply either to be able to say they '■'hme 
seen or eke because tih^ can live more reason¬ 

ably i^woad than at borne. English people of this dos^Tip- 
tion MW the jdagoe of all the hotels in Switzerland and 
Italy; everywhere you And them bargaining, finding fault, 
V and possessed witli a true Berserker rage'when they set 


about sight-seeiog. A Geman artist related to m« attlteir 
expense tJie followmg anecdote:'— 

His former master, Paul de, ,1a Rb^e, came to Rome, 
and in company with a cimvne set out to visit flic most 
remai'kable sights in that city, at flie same time requesting 
his d-devant pupil to accompany him. The friends, en¬ 
gaged in animated conversation, did not notice flirough 
what streets flie coachman was driving them. Suddenly 
the CfUTiage stopped, and they found themselves on a flat 
open plain near one of flie gate.s of the, city,, where neither 
any beauty of scenery nor memorial of the past offered any 
temptation to delay. 

“What is to be seen here, my friend?” inquired He la 
Roche. 

“To the be.st of niy knowledge, sir,” replied ibecicerone, 
“I believe there is little or nothing to be seen; hut all 
English people drive here." 

, This miecdoto precisely esoiupliiies the maimer in which 
the uncultivated jiortion of English travellers set about 
sight-seeing; often, by tlicir senseless criticisms or cold 
indifference, sadly marring flie pleasure of those who are ■ 
seeking really to enjoy the creations of ai't or of natiu'e. 

If, liowcver, one would forget these “barbarians," one 
must see the English when, in flie morning, they ride forth 
to the chase on the wide Cainpagna, Bofli men and 
women are there: the fonner in flie red uniform of thoi 
hunting club, the bitter in riding habits, with round hats 
and black veils. Old men and mati’ons drive to the “meet” 
in flioir carriages. A handsomer or more noble-looking 
race of people is seldom to bo seen; and one rejoices to find 
people thus tmiiing for a time from tiie refinements of 
social luxury to the more simiilc and healthful pleasm’es of 
nature. 

Although there were many Russians in Rome during flie 
winter of 1845-0, when tliey were awaiting the expected 
arrival of the emperor, yet, as a nation, tliey w'ere scarcely 
distinguishable. Having chiefly received their culture from 
strangers, the stamp of national character is almost entirely 
obliterated in an educated Russian, and no peeuUarity of 
manner or habit (Rstinguishes him from those aimmd him. 
The French, likewise, ai-o almost lost in the siurounding 
crowd; and, next to flie English, the Germans, with whom 
the Scandinavians also may be classed, stand forth most 
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promiiteatly; portly peiiiaps because, being of northern 
race, tiMy eoatelist more Sfeoitgly than do the French with 
the dark'and eager IMians. Amongst the English, Frencli, 
and Eusmans, one sees idmoBt as many male as femahi 
travellws; amongst the Oermans, the fonner arc by far 
thehiost numerous; for in Germany it is not so cotumou 
to travel without a special aim as it is amongst other na¬ 
tions. A German travels for flie sake of his healtli, or lor 
tlie purpose of study; only a few of the more wealtliy with 
a view to tlieir own amusement. Englishmen, on the con¬ 
trary, who find it more expensive to live in their own 
country than in a foreign land, and llussians, who find 
they live better abroad than at home, wander s,,uthwards 
with their wives and children, and often make Italy their 
sojourn during many year’s; whilst a German would hardly 
make up hin mind to absent himself during so long a time 
from his fatherland. When we consider the mode of life of 
the various nations who make Koine a temporary residence, 
we find tirat the English and I’rench are, on the whole, 
more at home in Italy than the G^-mims. Their habits 
and the hours at which they partake of their meals har¬ 
monise better with the customs of the coirntr-y. Both 
French and English eat a hearty breakfast; and, like the 
Italians, partake of their chief rtpast about the hour of 
simset. In accordance with tills division of the day. tlie. 
public galleries and museums are open from two o’clock in 
tire afternoon until five; the theatres coniinence about eighi, 
and.last until near midnight; the hours of promenade arc 
betyreen three in the afternoon and the ringing of the even¬ 
ing bells which sound forth the “Ave Mai’ia.” Then all 
save the Germans hasten home to their evening meal. 
These last prefer dining at two and taking their suppers at 
eight, and are in a state of continual haste and discomfort, 
from their anxiety' to reconcile the interests of art and the 
requirements of hunger. 

The English, sparing no expense, perfectly understand 
how to provide themselves with all their home “comforts," 
even in a foreign land. In all the hotels tliroughout Italy 
the people are prepared for tire reception of the leordrinUng 
noi’diems. Li Kome, there afe shops on the Piazza di 
Spogna in which they can find an ample supply of the 
sauces, and wines to which they are ncctistorned; an Eng¬ 
lish \)ook-shop and reading-room supply them with every 
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new literary publication. They have several, 
and are in frequent and close communication witii ham». 
On Smidays, old and young, men and women, may be seen 
proceeding to church, their tourists’ garb exchanged 
Sunday costume, and the rod hau.d-bouk for a more sobefc. 
coloured prayer-book. 

They have dogs and horses in abundance, and the Cam- 
pagna affords them an ample field for the pursruts of the 
chase. When, a few years ago, a nobleman bi'Oke his neck 
and was killed at a steeple-chase, the pope, far tender care 
for the safety of his visitoi’S, forbade tliis species of diver¬ 
sion. The. Knglish immediately declared that, if they were 
sulijceted to this sort of restraint, they would quit Kome in 
a body; and the poi)e. not w'ishiug Ic) drive away the mi¬ 
gratory binls who dispei sed so much gold amongst his 
subjects, graciously yielded to their wishes, at tlio same 
time playfully observing, that he “woulil concede to these 
English lords the fi eedoni of breaking their own necks just 
as they pleascid, even in his dominions." 

Eraiice leaves a vcfy favourable impression on tlie mind 
ill Home, from tlie care witli which she has provided for 
her young artists. In oiio of tlie most healthy and beau¬ 
tiful situations in Home stands the Villa Medici. Over 
tile balls, which are the old heraldic msignia of the house 
of Medici, stand displayed the Ercuch arms, with the de¬ 
vice, “ Tails las T'ran^ais soul egaim de.iiant la lai." 

The Villa Medici, with its splendid palace, its beautiful 
garden, and iucomparahle wood of evergreen oaks, is the 
French Academy of Arts in Home. It is inhabited by the 
director and the students, who are boarded gratuitously, 
and ai'o provided with nteUi-rs and a collection of plaster-of- 
Pai'is casts, tlie equal of which it -would be hard to find in 
any other country. The gardens and the collection are 
open to the public, and tlie wdiole efitablishment is con¬ 
ducted on a foothig wliich bear’s witness to the liberality 
of a great nation. When one sees, on the otlier hand, bow 
very little cai’e has been bestowed upon tlie German artists 
by Uicir governments, what exertions they have been com-.; 
pelled to make ui order to raise a sufficient sum to erect a 
builduig where tliey ctm both meet together aud also e»t, 
hihit their paintings, one feels how necessary iiatiotHll’ 
tinUm is to tlie formation of a great and self-subsistent 
pie. Such a nation can, of com'se, do far more to forwaati' 
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the interests of Sfft as well as of utdiMdual artists than any 
of the two-aindrthuty separate mouarcliies of Genuany can 
ever hope to achieve. Austria alone follows the example 
of Franoe in this respect, by providing some of her artists 
with a home and ateliers in the palace of her ambassador; 
whilst the pensioners of the other German princes only 
receive about three hundred dollars to assist them in their 
studies. 

Borne is very badly supplied with Gorman books and 
newspapers. It was during the winter of IHltl that the 
first German bookshop was opened. Its owner, a West¬ 
phalian, soon, however, gave it to be understood. Unit Ids 
chief care as a good catholic would be to provide for the 
German scholars of the Vropagoncla, and that Ik had, in 
feet, been stationed at his jiresent post for that veiy jmr- 
pose. There wa.s, consequently, little or nothing to he 
seen in Ids shop save devotional book.s of one unifonn 
tendency, imd a few.arclueolo'gical writings; so wo were 
obliged to content ourselves with the scanty supply of 
books which we, together with some of our friends, had 
brought for our own perusal, and which we all gladly 
exchanged amongst each other. 

The German artists, it is tnie, possess a library, which 
owes its origin chiefly to the gifts of various strangers; but 
it contains no new publications. This library has, howen er, 
of late received a considerable addition, through the luuui- 
fieence of the King of Prussia, who bestowed upon it a 
portion of the numerous collection of books belonging to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who died iu Home. 

The only German newspaper which finds its way to 
Borne is the “Augsburg General Girsetto” {AUffeitwme Zoi- 
tmg). This forms the German trimdler’s only medium of 
communication with his fatherland; and it is thcroforo no 
marvel that artists who reside king in Italy become gra¬ 
dually altogether alienated from their native countiy. The 
vmous religious and p(ditical movements in Germany are 
only presented to their minds tluongh a pfde, and too often 
distorted, medium; and I am i^ersnaded that the conver¬ 
sions to Komanism which have taken place amongst tlie 
Germans in Italy arc rather to be attributed to their total 
isolation from their protestant fatherland than to the innate 
might of Catholicism itself. 

The different foreign nations in Borne have but little 
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intercourse trith each other Tho amtocrary of each 
country, frequenting, as tlu j do, die houses of the Bomtu 
aristocracy, aio neoessanly brought into contact with one 
anodior, hut all die other classes of society live much apart. 
The Oennans celebrate their Christmas Eve together; the 
Scandinavians burn their Yule-log; die Russians ore to a 
certain degree, divided by their calendar from all other 
nations, their festivals falling on different days from ours. 

At Torlonia’s great ball one meets people of eveiy nation. 
These balls arc the “agia” which die gold knight allows 
the foreigiiei's on tlieir hills. Wlioever has-been accredited 
to him is invited to these halls, <iud many amusing anec¬ 
dotes are related of the mercantile justice with which the 
princfi treats his divers guests. He himself presents them 
to his lovely and charming partner, a princess of the house 
of Colonna; and permits them to enjoy either a briefer or 
nuw; jirofracted convci’sation widi her accorduig to the 
courst! of their lulls of exclninge. Should die princess, 
attracted by the agreeahility of lier guest, unduly prolong 
her interview widi a ixason of limited uiouiis, Toiionia 
immediately advances widi iuiothor stranger, and brings 
die conversation to a close, by claiming her attention for 
the new suTival, and uttering tJio goiiUy-whispered sugges¬ 
tion, "JJmta, Theresa! haslaT 

The latly who had been witness to this scene, and related 
it to mo, could not have been herself a sufferer from diis 
tuTangement; for, being not only a most imiiable and at¬ 
tractive person, but also one of die wealthiest amongst dm 
Russian nobility, she* no doubt, met with a proportionately 
due share of com-tesy and attention. 

Another jilace of resort, where many strangers are to he 
met with, is the house of the tlei'inau iiiusicinn Landsberg, 
who kindly invites to his musical soirees as inany as 

his .siiackms apartments can contain. Geman Ihhsic is 
there performed both hy professors and amateurs, in very 
superior style; and the line Gennim quartetts for bass 
voices, as well as Beethoven’s majestic symphonies, sound 
in our ears as solemn greetings from our distant home; 
doubly' sweet when lieiu’d in die laud of the stranger. 

Btit Landsberg is not the only Gorman who widi 
cordial hospitality throws open his doors to his country 
people. If Germany herself does but litde for her children 
in a foreign laud, her yomig students and artists do all that 
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ia them lies to provide hospitable entertainment even for 
flieh wealthier conntrymen, who come as strangers to visit 
the Eternal City. 

The artists in Home have lately established a casino, 
which is henceforth to be supplied witli German ncws- 
pajMSTS. Every stranger of German race w'ill be allowed 
admission to tliis casino on the jraynient of a' small entrance 
fee; and during' the pi-eceding winter, balls and noin^erls 
had been given there, at which any deiiciency of traiisalj)ine 
splendour was more than compensated by tiro friendly 
hospitality of the hosts. The saloon was decorated witlr 
flags painted by the artists foi' the intrpose; variegated 
lamps and wreaths of flowers oniaineuted the walls. There 
was no delicieiioy either of good sitrgers or m wearied 
dancers; and the laurel-wreathed cup of union went the 
round of tire table amidst the joyous voice of nrirth and 
sorrg. They were merry festivals, indeed, those artists' 
balls, arrd will loirg he remembered with ifleasrrre by those 
who can errjoy harmless gaiety though eonring in siniplo 
guise. All strairgers agree oit tliis jiorirt;' namely, tliat 
nowhere can you live a more ])leasant, unrestrained, and 
urrslrackled life than yorr can irr Koine: for this reason, that 
in .Borne, you take the liberty to allow yourself this lilieriy. 
Most men, and the (fenmuis mon^ especially, build up 
between tliemselvcs and tJieir nearest neighbours towering 
partition-walls of etiquette and ronvinam-K, behind wliieh 
they iutri'iich that dignified little nionosyllnhlo 1 in genteel 
exelusiveiioss. When, however, these partition-walls have 
been duly reared, the I often dise.overit, to its ve.Katio», that 
they exclude all prospect of the Thon, and not only deprive, 
his neighbour, but himself, of the free ah’ of heaven and 
tile unconstrained power of movement; and yet he is 
ashamed to say, “My excliisivo system was a folly.” Ho is 
too cowRi’dly to tear down with his own hands tlie jiartition- 
wbU which divides him from his fellow, and thus each one 
coatiunes to sit pouting in his solitary eeU, grumbling at 
circumstances and at men in general. 

In Eome, where people have not time to erect these 
barricades; where they could si.m-cely produce their privy- 
councillor titles, red ribbons of the nine different ordtn-s, 
and richly-embroidered uniforms, without exciting a smile: 
there does the originsd, true-hearted, cordial eharacter of 
our nation stand forth in its time light One of tiic regular 
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momiug occupations of the strangers in Bonio (<ihd a s^' 
abuse this custom is, as at present carried on) is to vife 
llie ai-tlsts in their studios. Such artists a.s the sculptors 
Wolf, Jerichau, Tereraui; the painters Bahl, Biedel, 
tiiulitt, and tlie ninch-honoured Cornelius, are plagued 
beyond all endurance by idle visitors, who merely want to 
lill u|) pleasantly a few vfMimit hours. They never consider 
Ibat time is the aitist's only capiud; they do not remember 
how invaluable to him, during tlie short, days of winter, is 
oveiy bright hour of sunshim!; and tliat many sti-angers, 
witli their idle chat and senseless criticisms, not only waste 
the jni'cious hours, but totally uutune his mind and jar 
upon his feelings. 

Tliese divasrs elements—travellers of nil nations, artists, 
sarants, and invalids, who coriie to Italy in seai'ch of ei\joy- 
nieiit, of culture, luul of bealtli—form, like the individual 
stones of a kaleidosiaijie, the beauteous star, tlie viu’ied mass 
of strangers, who, assembled Uigotliev in Borne, live in an 
tilmost constant state of fervid excitement. This is very 
evideiil in gcheral society. One knows that this circle 
of human beings, who have gviulually become endeared to 
one, must part from each other in the coui'se of a few 
months; one feels that many now valued acquaintances 
will most ]a’obablY never meet again on earth. Therefore 
we make the most of the passing hours, endeavour to en¬ 
joy each others society, tmd to be together as much as 
possible. 

J tbhJc that these social iulluences are too little taken 
into ac.count by pliysicians who send nenous invalids to 
Italy for the benefit of their health. A soutliem land of 
itself transports the pbautnsy into a hitherto umlreamed-of 
world of wonder. The sight of so many noble creations of 
art, the retrospective view opened out into'tlie past, .all 
eombine to stir up eveiy facultj’ of the soul; and however 
peaceful and secluded a life i^may be possible to lead 
after some years' residence in Borne, the.^Vsf winter spent 
there must ever be a time of much excitement to the stranger 
who brings tliither an open, imjinssible, and active mihd, 
accompanied by a w'cak and suflering body. 

For one in hcaltJi, Borne is a place of residence the equal 
of which is not to b^found even in Italy itself. ;; 
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CimrSTMAS EVE. 

It was the twenty-fo«rtli of December, and my al'ter- 
nooti’s walk led me towards the Ijateraii, beneath the noble 
portico of which I stood a wlub', gazing upon the scenes 
around me. 

Between the moditeval city walls the gate of San (jio- 
vauni opened wide its portals; luid hard-hy' there stood e. 
fragment of the ancient u<iueduct. around wliich w e richly 
•soiled the large shining leaves of a dark-green ' v\. From 
tho neighbouring villa gardens there, rose up towards the 
blue heavens lofty cypresses and spreading pines: vhile be¬ 
yond the city vvalls lay outstretched the broad Camjiagua. 
a.ndthe soft outlines of the Alh.an Hills, the snowy smumits 
of whieh were steeped in purjrlc, closed in tlie sonny win¬ 
ter-landscape. 

On the right of the I,atertm, in the poi-ch of the Baptis¬ 
tery, were many peasants with their wives and children, 
creeping on their knees up the holy stairs, which no one 
would dare to ascend in any other mode, as it is supposed 
to he tlie identical staircase by which tlie Savioui' entered 
into Pilate’s judgment-lodl. Among the penitents were a 
few citizen's wives, two monks, and an abbot, who was 
carefully wrapped up in his ample cloak. 

A procession of gi'ay nuns, to whom the attendance on 
the fever hospital is entrasted, were passing along, when 
they were obliged to pause a moment and make way for the 
Neapolitan post, whicli was guarded by an escort of cai'- 
hiniers. At the door of an osUrui stood a group of piffo- 
rari, before the Madonna’s picture, which they were 
greeting with their Christmas music. 

The pifferari arc shepherds from the Campagna, who 
come into Home about Christmas-time with their ])ipes and 
bagpipes, and play before each image of the Madonna a 
primitive but most moving melody. It is, they afSnn, the 
same song with which the shepherds of Judea welcomed 
the Saviour’s birth eighteen centuries ago. They may he 
seen from morning till night, of all ages, front hoary- 
headed age to early youth, clad in short, brown clotlr 
mantles, their pointed hats ornaraeiifted with hands and 
feathers, and their feet shod with sandals, phiying their 
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melodies here and there, as ^ey were bow doing near ,t^ 
Liiteran. altliough a sharp trmrumiam made the air bitterly 
cold. Through the midst of tlnem were passing some two-. 
wlieeled cars laden with oil and wine casks, and driven by 
countrymen clothed in brown goatskin dresses, which were 
confined around the loins hy a crimson girdle; apd their 
Ktiffleathor gaiters were fastened with ten or twelve polished 
buckles. Monks of all nations, whoso several countries 
might ho gue.Hsed hy tlieir varied physiognomies, were 
sauntering slowly along. Amongst them might be ob¬ 
served the black-roliod desuits, ever to be seen in pairs. An 
I'lcgiint Englisbwoniiui was there, aec,oia])anied by a gentle¬ 
man wrapped ill a tailau jilaid; a gray-headed ciu'dinal, 
willi his scarlet niantU\ wlio tottered feebly idong, escorted 
by his chaplain and scveial servants in livery, while Uie 
plumeil and scarlot-panclled stutc-caiTiage followed close 
behind. Women and cliildreii pressed around him to kiss 
ills hand and roceiie his blessing, wliicb. as lie was passing 
onward, be iiiijiurted with a graceful yet dignified motion 
of ills liand. A littli' fartlna- down, on our homeward way 
through tlie street of fSaiita Maria Maggiore, we saw a 
haiidsomo-looking liomaii woman sitting before her door, 
and sewing by tile last gleiuu.s of daylight, while another 
woman was binding uj) in tressos her lull flowuig hair. A 
mendicant friai' was standing iiciu' them witli a pinch of 
siiufll' between liis fingers; and iJl three were chatting 
across tlio street with a fiit/i/ilure (huckster), who was boil¬ 
ing broccoli and roasting clicsnuts upon a small iron stove 
which stood in tlic open air. Ever-varying jiietures, ever- 
cliaiiging scones, passed before us, mifil tlie deejiening 
twilight concealed them from our view; and we roadbed 
our dwelling just at the hour when tlie church bells through¬ 
out Gcnnaiiy ring in tlie joyous Ehristmus festivid. llo- 
c.ollectious of tlie happy years of my childhood awoke 
witliiii mo; together with-an earnest longing after my own 
home and iriy own people. The whole chwm of Christ¬ 
mas poetry which had imprinted itself iu my soul as a little 
child, now returned iu its early vividness and ffe.shness. 
Giico again J hearkened to the melodies which the city 
irmsicians wore wont to play' upon Christmas eve in the 
streets of Kbnigshorg; once again 1 sat with my sisters in 
tbe small chamber ^f the unireml, anxiously awaiting tiie 
sound of the little bell which was to summon us into the 
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fcstive and ornamented parlour, wherein stood the spark¬ 
ling Christmas-tree. Part of my family were still dwelling 
wMiin the paternal home; others amongst us were wan¬ 
dering in, distant places; and I, all alone, and with a 
saddened heart, was celebrating my Cliristmas festival 
at Rom^. 

Among my acquaintances tliere, however, was a worthy 
German family, who, amid the Christmas joys of tlieir 
clrildren, were not unmindful of older people. The laurel- 
tree laden with gilded oranges, bore many other presents 
also, .suited to persons of all ages; and we remained very 
sociably togetlier until near midnight, when we set out to 
visit the churches which were tt) be tlie resort of the “faith¬ 
ful" throughout the night. 

We had been advised ti>vi.sit tlrst San Luigi deFraneosi. 
Flaming torebes were Imruiiig iu its ])or<‘b, and the whole 
churoh was so brilliantlv lighted u]), that, oii entering into 
it from the dark street, its glare was ojipressivo and bewil¬ 
dering to the sight. My eojupanions wore a very amiable 
Russian lady and her hrothcr, whose h«'iut w a.s Inlly ojieu 
to the wants and miseries of the ])eoj)le. 

Englishmen in black coats and white neckcloths, witli 
elegantly-dressed ladies leaning njuni their aims, were 
lounging about to the sound of the cheerful music, making 
tlieir way uneoiiceniedly tlirough the crowd, just as if they 
W'ere in a ball-room. This was very iucouvenieiit to the 
Italian women, many of whom wore seated on chairs with 
their prayer-books in their hands, aldiough an,y attempt at 
devotion tliere was quite out of tlie question. A loud buzz 
of voices, made up of the mingled hum of- many different 
languages, almost drowned the music by its noise. Miuiy 
of the gentlemen who -were lomiging about made incessant 
use of their eye-glasses, and seemed regardless of disturb¬ 
ing the people who were kneeling on the gromid, or the 
cripples -who, by way of jirecaution, had gathered around 
the pillars. My Russian friend obscived all this with dis- 
jdeaam-e. “Cc mmidit yrantl momle a tmtt mtratn," said he; 
"U ne laiane 2 >os meme avx jiam^res assex lU place pour y prier 
eu repu»!'' 

We were glad to .escape out of the crowd, and glare, and 
heated atmosphere, and bent our steps to Ara Coeli, the 
church -wliich stands upon the Capitoline hill. A dim, uir 
-certain twilight floated mj'steriously throughout the spacious 
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nave. The church was scarcely half filled. Solitary lamps 
were .suspended from the variously-formed pillars, which 
had originally belonged to different heathen temples, from 
whence they had been transported liitlier to uphold the 
vaulted roof of a Christian cliurch. “ Vigils” were being 
performed at tlie high altar. 

Whole families of die peasantry, from the aged grand¬ 
parents to the helpless babe which lay slumbering upon its 
niothcr’s breast, were gadiered togetlier .around the jiillars. 
The heads .of the little ones were sank down in sleep, whilst 
llieir elders were either kneeling close to them and repeat¬ 
ing the rosary, or else sitting on Uie ground in silent medi¬ 
tation. A solemn stillness prevailed throughout Uie church, 
the bell for divine senice ringing clearly beneath tlie 
vaulted roof, luid immediately afteiwards the cloister clock 
struck twelve. 

The moining of Christmas had begun, and that day was 
celebrated on which light had ai'iscn upon the eiu’th, and 
ivhen the Saviour appoaix'd, who, tliroiigli I-fis own deatli, 
had “hroughl life and immortality to light.” 

In one of the darkest corners of the church, there hung 
against one of the pillars a very indifferent jiicture of Christ, 
which was dimly lighted by a single lamp. Upon the white 
robe of the figure was depicted tlie bleeding hemt, and be- 
lore it knelt a poor man elothi'd in rags, and the tall, slen¬ 
der, noble t'orm of a lady high in rank, with whom we, were 
acijuaiiitcd, and whoso life liad been embittered by unsjieak- 
ahle sorrows. We glanced at eiich other; and each one 
boro within .her breast a bleeding hciu’t, and each one Jiad 
to jiray for strength to live an earnest life, for a star of iaitli 
and ho])o to dawn upon our darkness and shine upon our 
onward way. 

THE i.orio. 

In Rome, Sundays and holidays iwe very strictly ob¬ 
served. The churches are well attended, all the shops 
are closed, and laliour and traffic of cveiy description are 
suspended. 

The pope alone can ics on Ids mercantile transnctiojis on 
these days of rest; and when every other sliop is closed, 
the tobacco-shops and the offices for tlie sale of lotterj'- 
tickets are kept open. The Evil Spirit ever works the 
hardest when man is idlest; and so niorfe cigars and more 
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lottejy-tickets, are sold cm festivals and saints' days tliau 
on any others., 

The lotto is in ever}' respect the counterpart, of the old 
“number lottery,” which in Germany also was tlie destruc¬ 
tion of thousands. The lotto coiisi.sts of iiiuoly numbers; 
only five of the.so are drawn. Tlie gamester holds thr(‘c. 
numbers, which lie between one and ninety. If the thi-e.' 
inimbers possessed by tlie holder of tlie tickets should 
chance to be amongst the five drawn, he. wins (lie gix'at 
prize, of the value of many thousand s<-iidi. Two succos.s- 
fiil nundiers win twelve hundred ' scudi, whilst a single 
number is almost valueless. it tna} he percei\ed 

how very slight i.s the chance of gain to llie ticket hoiilers, 
imd how great the advantage, which must aoenie to the 
government from tliis most deniorali/iug impost, of which 
they real* tlie entire jirofits, and wliich they eouseijiiently 
seek to render as attractive as ])ossihlo to the pu]mlaeis 

In eveiy street tlirec or four houses may be soon, with 
sipis hanging over the doors, on which arc inscribed the 
words, “ I’rendkimo per il lotto.” A table, on which the 
ninety numher.s are exliihitcd all standing in a row, is 
placed on the. trottoir; a ptijipet with a long heard, in the 
costmne of n necroniaueer, (lresr,ed in a dark i-olx' lUid 
crimson scarf, with a nitigic wand in liis hand, acts as the 
guardian of tlie stall. In the evening it is lighted up; 
and these lottery-ticket offices are kept open until a late 
hour of the night, and freqiicntod long after all otlicr 
shops are closed. As a ticket may be purchased for a 
couple of hnjocchi (about Hd.), the vei-y poorest person 
may, if he be so disposed, stake the proceeds of his hard 
day's earnings on the throw of Fate; lUid, alas! but too 
often does lie yield to the teiiijitalioii. 

When a man has laboured ten or twelvai hours for a 
scanty pittance, and is retuining home, wcaiy luid ex¬ 
hausted, along the brilliant Corso, to his gloomy and com¬ 
fortless home, with the conviction that “ to-morrow shall 
be as this day,” and that want and hardship must be his 
daily portion wliile life shall last, his lietirt sinks within 
him, and the gloom of night overshadows his soul. Sud¬ 
denly a bright light flashes before his eyes. He tmns his 
head in the direction whence, it comes, and sees the necro¬ 
mancer watching over the ninety numbers of the lotteiy! 
A wild hope takes possession of his breast, and for the 
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clmiee of wealth he barters the food which his cMltoen. 
will cry for on tlie morrow. 

The Uiilo is quite a passion amongst the Italians, and I 
have myself more than once had proofs how completely it 
engrosses all their thoughts. One amusing instance of this 
1 will now relate. 

My breakfast was brought to me ever}' morning from a 
neighbouring cafe, luid placed on the table in my sittixig- 
room, whilst I was still in the adjoining bed-room. On 
heaving the waiter enter the apartment, 1 liad occasionally 
called otit to ask him what kind of weather it was; and 
lienee ho soon began to consider it bis duty. when.lie laid 
(be tea-tray on tlie table, to eoiiiimiiiicatc to me in aloud 
tone this interesting information, without, my taking the 
trouble of a.sking for it. Tie would sonietinies call out, 
'■ /Id teni/iii. sif/fiura! ' soiiietiiiii's, “7'.' adrvcBO.io," or “Tiro, 
jviitu," &t‘. One inoniing, alter leaving the room, be turned 
back, and cried out. “ i/i/iii xi fa it (/icaico (To-day the 
bfttery will be. drawn.) I can scarcely describe bow comi¬ 
cal, and, at t.lie same time, bow signitiiairit, this tiifling 
circuuistance appeared to me. On anotlier occasion, I 
said jokingly to the woman who came to do our house¬ 
work— 

“I’adnma, I have been dreaming all night of flowers: 
what can that mean:’ ’ 

’■ I must refer to the Smorfia to know that,” she rojilied. 

“ The. iSiiKirfia! what is tliat'.’” 

‘•You do not know what the Siiiar/ia is? How do you 
then manage in yoar eouiitry to liiid out tlie right num¬ 
bers for tile lotteiy? The Hiiiorm is a dream-book, which 
guides you in choosing your numbers.” 

“Have you a Hmorjia!" 

“ Of course! every one has one of them, just as certainly 
as they have a mass-book: hUoynn aver win”{one must have 
one). 

1 begged her to bring me the book. Her husband was 
a JieapoUtaii, and it was in Naples that his Symorjia had 
» been purchased. Under the strict rule of the censorship 
and tile protection of the Neapolibui government was this 
dictioniuy of folly published and di’culated amongst the 
people. • 

Mor is it even a mere insignificant pamphlet, but a good 
thick octavo. The title I’an as follow's: “Nuova Smorfia 
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del Gieeoco del Lotto di Giuseppe llomeo di Luca.” 'I’his 
■was tbe sixth edition, printed in J 880. 1'he copyright of 
die work is secured to the author. A notice on the. litlo- 
))age is as follows: “ According to the lules of die ('xisting 
laws, and in oliedience to die rovnl ordinances, the present 
book is placed under the protection of goveminent; mid 
every copy ■whicli.does not liear die author’s signature will 
be considered to belong to a pirated edition, mid the jiub- 
lisher will be prosecuted accordiuglv.” 

The hook coiimienees. with an address to the ililrittinti 
of the lott(-iy% in wlilcli the, great value and iiiiariable cre¬ 
dibility-of the Sininfiri an- i-learly deiiionstrated. 'I’lieu 
commences the dictionan-, wbieb runs as follows: -‘.XnA: 
Abate snolare, 0: Abate ri’iiatare. .8; AbnU: til iiuJ'r.t/iioDe. 7o; 
Abate i/iorte. 81iVc. Ne.vt come, tirsi, tiii' Aloiidiiis on 
which it i.s lucky to play: si'co'udU, llie Golden Key. or 
the ti-ue, treasure of Foitniiatus. 'J'he last chapter coin- 
ineuc.e.s ns follows: •• By iiieaus of diis jireeious book, 
every one who is possessed of a sinall sum of iiiouey may 
acquii'e great riches. Of this tnitli 1 mu myself a i-e- 
nuu’knble exemplitication." A similar strain of lolly runs 
through the whole hook; mid 1 think it is impossible for 
any unprejudiced petisou to reail it without feeling a slrong 
emotion of indignation against the existing goveinnients 
of Italy. Tli(‘y are not satisfied with plundering their sub¬ 
jects by means of tliese lotteries, mid plmiging them into 
depths of misery from wliieb they should .strain e\ery 
tierve to rescue them; or with sbulling out. from them, by 
means of the I'eusorsldp. every channel of euligliteiimeiit: 
they 'must also confer pnvileges iiiaui books which sys¬ 
tematize this fraud, mid cast a yet denser gloom over the 
night of superstition in which llieir people are sunk. A 
duty is laid ujion every article hnporh’d from one Italian 
Btete to another, jnst as if each was to the other a land of 
aliens. The seveial states are distinct from each other 
so long as the interests of the people alone are coiicenicd; 
Imt.to forward a system like this, fraught with oa II to their 
subjects, tlie Itiilinu princes unite together heart and hand;' 
and, although it is imjiossihle to purchase in Rome a yard 
of Morciiee or Noa 2 iolitan silk which lias not been heavily 
taxed, you may #ce advertised at every comer, “ To-day 
the lottery for Tuscany will be drawn;” “Tickets for die 
lottery at Lucca may this day be procured until midnight;” 
“ The drawing of the Neapolitan lottery termirrates to-day.” 
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How can any rulea' answer for it to his own conscimce to 
ppi'iuit svicli a system of juggling and fraud to be carried 
on for his own benefit? 

I had often intended to he present onco at the drawing 
of the lotteiy-tickets, which takes place in public. Tho 
dcsii’od oc<'.iision ju’esenPMl itself on the 17th April. 

On the -Monte Oitorio stands .‘i large palace, which be¬ 
longs to tln^ govenmnait. Its balcony was on this day 
hung with pnvple.'and ornamented with gold lace soine- 
whiit taniished. It W!i.s shaded by a scaiiot canopy from 
the luiat oi ihi.' iniil-day sun, for twelve o'clock at noon is 
(Ilf hour li.ved for drawing the numbers. 

crowd of ])fo|)h‘wei'O assembled in tho square in front 
of the palace: workmen, cxMlin-l. ])easants, fruit andvege- 
i,ahle .sellers; hit/, the greater nimiher of those present 
looked more i-agged and ill-fed than the generality of their 
own class, Sehool-hoys and street urehms might he seen 
flamhering up the pe.desial of the obelisk which adorns tho 
centre of the .sipiavi-. .\ pair of country jiriests or school- 
masii-rs stood cliattitig with the'ir neighhonrs in assumed 
indifleienee; Imt it was at the same time evident that they 
were deejily interested in tlie result of the lottery. In the 
mean while, little hoys went about oll'ering for sale preserved 
jiumjikins and green almonds, which helped the more youth¬ 
ful portiojt of tile crowd to pass away tho time during the 
long iiiteia al of delay and e.vjieetation. 

iMost of the hoys had probably only come there as sjiec- 
1a(,oi s. They amused themselves as in a theatre, giving 
Loseiis of imjiatienee, and calling out for the fun to com¬ 
mence. To them it, was all mere pastime; hut the older 
per .oils present wore still and silent, and their .counte- 
iiaucos were evpressive of ever-growing anxiety. 

About, a quiirter before twel\ o the directors of tlie lotteiy 
steppoil forth into the balcony. A monsiguore, in his pur¬ 
ple robe, was tlio leading actor in the scene; he stood in 
the centre, whilst two men dressed in black stood one at 
each side*of him, and a boy in tlie white frock of the Doini- 
nicaiis completed tho gi'uiip. At last the clock struck 
twelve, and a loud shout of joy burst from the crowd of 
urchins assembled in the square. A flourish of trumpets 
from tho balcony announced that the drawing of the tickets 
was about to commence. One of the men dressed in black 
counted" out the ninety numbers in succession to the irion- 
sigiiore, wlio, after repeating the number in a loud tone to ^ 
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ihe tws&mMed it tb® o&er man dressod 

in blade, who pliumd it in a cadeet. Shis process ocenpied 
a considerable time. The impatience and anxiety of the 
crowd became each moment more intense. In the case of 
many, a whole future was at stake : an exchange from a life 
of want and nuseiy to one of ease and abundance seemed 
to lie wifhin tlieir very grasp. 

The ninety numbers now lay in tlie silver casket. The 
cardinal closed tlio lid and handed it to tis neighbour, who, 
raising the box on higli, shook it so violently that the tickets 
might be heard rattle against each otlnir. A deep silence 
in the moiui time reigned tliroughout tho whole of tlie 
densely-crowded squai'e. 

The little Bominicau stej>ped forward; the cardinal 
made tho sign of the cross over his bend, for eveiyrthiiig in 
Borne is done under tlie sanction of that sacred symhol: 
even the lottery is here deemed a Christian institution 1 
The youth now put his hand into the casket, drew out 
the first numlier, and handed it to the monsigiiore, wli<i 
cried out, in a voice of tliunder, *• One-and-twcuty!’’ .1 

turned my head towards tljc ])iinsza, to look at tli(! assem¬ 
bled crowd. Almost every individual tlieie held a ticket in 
liis hand, and every countenance wore an expression of 
anxiety. 

Five times was tlio sign of tho ca'oss reiaiatiMl over the 
young Dominican; five times did the trumpets sound, ere 
the fateful numbers were drawn and called aloud by tlii' 
monsignore. The coimtenances of the throng of gamesters 
in the mean while grew even darker and darker: not in out 
single countenance did I see an ex)»rossion of joy and hope; 
not one man or woman held iij) bis ticket in a transport of 
delight as a pledge of good fortune and prosperity! And 
when the last number was drawn, and the well-jiaid direc¬ 
tors Stood laughing and talking togetlicr in tlio Imlcony. 
hundreds in the square beneath turned away vvitli disap¬ 
pointed hopes; hundreds of wretched, deceived, poverty- 
stricken men, whoso last bajocco had been spent in thus 
enriching tlwir deceivers! 


ItOMAN BEOOAllS. 

Begging is a monopoly in Home, but one less strictly 
guard^ from encroachment thim the government mono¬ 
poly of tobacco. 



bono (I aHa priviksod') was tayjSee- 

quently sounded in my ears oy old jnen> who worn sus¬ 
pended at their breaste a brass plate, such s® is worn in 
Prussia by the messengers boloaging.to the different courts 
of justice. It is under the shelter of this “ icgis" tliat these 
privUegod beggars appeal to the benevolence of the passers- 
by. They wo to be met witli in every direction, and are 
not so stationary as the beggars of the Monte Piucio and 
of the Sjiiinish Stejis, who are in general either crijiples or 
deibmied ])crson.s, and may be seen daily, in often-recurring 
groups, lining tbe street from the top of tly Spanish Steps 
onwards to tire French Academy, and over ciying in the 
same pitiful tone to (lie passi-rs-liy, "Date qimlche cosa al 
mslru jioyero cutmjtjiiato (Gi\e something to your poor 
Clippie!) 

These words, and those of the little beggar-children, 
"Mi nmaja di Jumn!” (I am dying of hunger!), which tlloy 
uttci-, pointing at the same time, with their live fingers to 
their open inoiillis, are two slereotypitd forms of speech, 

, wliich eveiy one in Italy, hears lepeated at least a tliousaad 
times over. 

.Althongli the mild climate and the low iirice of many 
kinds of food rendci' poverty less wretched and beggars less 
jntiahle tlian in ni.uiy oilier eoimtiios, yet the people here 
are in general ready enough to listen to the cry of .the poor. 
Often have I heard rosy-cheeked little lU'chins, with an 
orange in one Iiand and a ]>icce of bread in the other, cry 
in a most mournful tone, "Mi niaojo di fame!" and yet the 
hajoceo oi' the passer-hy was readily bestowed, and without 
a single word of admonition. Surly, ill-tempered beggars, 
ready to uttci’ a cui’se on the hurd-lieai’ted who turned a 
deaf <!ar to theii’ iiniiortunato inti’eaties, I have never seen 
ill Italy. 

As most of the fraternity have tlieir appointed posts, 
those stranger-s who J'reipieiit tlie.sc particular quarters soon 
iind themselves on a confidential footing witli a certain 
hand of beggars. Half-way up tlie Spanish Steps, we al¬ 
ways eiicoiintcied one stout, well-fed man, wh%had no legs, 
hut could move veiy quickly on his hands. TB'e w-as 
to he ri(h, and in tlic course of the preceding yew he had 
given one of his daughters a house in the Trastevere as a 
mwriage portion. This man was tlie chief of all the beg¬ 
gars on the Monte Piucio. Every moiiiing and evening he 
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rode on an ass to and from bis own dwelling, and a well- 
dressed boy acted as his guide. It was said that all the 
beggars on this station were only his subordinate emplojiik, 
to wmom he paid a given salary in return for their semoes. 
I am disposed to j^eliove that there may have been some 
truth in this report; for often of an evening have I seen the 
whole group gather romid him with their tin boxes in tlieir 
hands, talking and gesticulating with all their might and 
main. 

“Give your poor blind man something!” 

“I have nothing to give.” 

“But to-morrow, signora! to-morrow you will have; sorae- 
thiiig to give your poor blind man!" 

Next day the same prayer is repeated. The hjind man 
. knows each individual stranger by his step and voice. 

“You have not given mo anything for a long time,” he 
crie.s. “You promised me something. Tlio weather is so 
lovely, signora, and I can see nothing!” 

The little gift i.s now at last Ix'.stowed, witli a feeling tdtin 
to shame that it had been so long defeiTod. 

Each of these beggars eonsiilers the temtory on which 
he plies his trade as his own peculiar domain, on which no 
one else has a right to intrude; and I once saw two old 
men cngagi!d in wanti contention at the (Juattro Foiitane, 
because one of tliom, a beggar belonging to tlie Spanish 
Steps, had trespassed on tlio ground to which the otlier 
conceivfid he alone had a lawful right. 

In addition to the cripples, another class of beggars who 
congregate on the Spanish Steps are the ciuv'um families, 
in groups of all ages, from the grandfather to the infant at 
the breast; for the most part handsome, well-formed people, 
who ai'e employed as models by the painters. They ooiuo 
in from the Campagna, wear the costume of the country- 
people, and receive a hajoc(a) from the passing stranger, 
chl^y for tlu^ sake of their beauty. Not far from those 
beggars, and chiefly fed by them, may he seen on the Monte 
Pkicio flocks of masterless dogs, animals of most mongrel 
breed, whichijhave no roofs t.o shelter them, no human 
being to care for them, and wliich make off an existence 
as well as they can. Some amongst them dart off at' 
speed about the hour of noon to the Lopre, where thew. 
are fed with the leavings of the table; others wend their\ 
way at an appointed hour to certain houses and ateliers. 
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where a few broken piooes are thrown to them; and in tliB 
eveiiiii;i a long procession of them may be seen chasing eaOh 
other Hci'oss tiio I’asseggiiito, oji their way to the holcsjfind 
lurking-places whore they seek a refuge for tlie night. No 
one ever thinks of fancying tliey arc mad, or crying ont 
that they ought to he shot. They enjoy the liberty of the 
wilderness in the midst of a civilized city. 'J'lie hand¬ 
somest b(!ggar in Koine was a hoy whom we always en- 
<-ountered near the fountain in front of the little Temple of 
Vesta, and who otfei-ed. every time we met him, to show us 
that ti'inple, the Temple of Fortiina \'irili», and the hou.se 
of I’ihite, whieh is also known as llie liouso of Cola Kienzi. 
One of my coinjiauions liad told the boy, more than once, 
that we w<‘iv 2 >erfectly acquainted with all these sites; and 
as he eontinued to ])erseeiife ns hy jiressing the otfer of 
his sei'viccs. and continually asking us for a bajocco, niy 
friend, half in joke, flirealeued liim with his stick. “.\h, 
nol nor the stickl'‘crii'd tlie lad: “see tlio beautiful weather 
mid the beautiful tcmjilel gii e me then a heantiful hajocco!” 
I’erceiving us to smile at this sally, he saw that ho had no¬ 
thing to fear, and began to iiour forth a rapid volley of 
non.sense, of whieh the following words were the ever-re- 
eUiTing refrain: “See, beautiful signora, the beautiful wea¬ 
ther and the beautiful temple! The gentlemim threatens 
me with his beautiful stick: will not you give me a beauti¬ 
ful bajoeeo'.’” 

“ Well, well,” said my eomiianion; “ you shall have the 
bajocco; but tirst oxjil.dn to me clearly’ what are the real 
fads of the Ciise as regards this house. You say’ it is the 
house of Pilate?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ I’nt did yon not also call it the house of Kieiizi?” 

■Wes, siguor.” 

“ Now, how can it have belonged to Kienzi, if it was the 
house of Pilate?” 

“ Why, signor, T suppose Kienzi must liave hired it from 
Pilate!” exclaimed the lad, with so nnich roguery of c.viires- 
sion, that this of itself fully deserved the couyilc^of bajocchi, 
whie.h were duly bestowed njion him. 

We thus see that tlie Italian beggars are endowed witji 
their resjiective privileges from very ditferent sources. The 
most genteel class amongst them are the begging monks, 
who jirofoss to derive their privilege from (iod himself. 

H 
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Next oorn« the beggars who are licensed by government, 
and who are always sickly or aged people, incapable of 
work, and who have just claims on the benevolence of the 
healthy and the rich. After these come the unlicensed 
cripples, on whom nature has bestowed the most valid 
privilege of all—utter helplessness and defonuity: whilst, 
bringing iij) the rear of this miserable band, come that 
large body of beggars who, under the rule of this wretched 
government, either cminot find work ft) do, oi’ n-iU no' do 
it when it is provided for them. The latter class are tliose 
against whom tin! indignation of strangers is chiclly di¬ 
rected; and it must be owned that tlioy are ii very lujiy. 
troublesome, mid imjiortiiuate race. 

•A VISIT TO THK (SINVENT ol TrilNlTA m:i JInNTI, ANii \ 
JESl'll'S SEJIMOX. 

Home has tlie peculiarity of emhrncing within its bounds 
a multitude of ebaracters and of spectacles which are so 
entirely beyond onr cognizance, in our jirotcstinit iiotilieni 
lands', that we scarcely even believe in their existence. 
Were a man to be suddenly transported from protivstant 
Germany to Rome, w'ithout p;i“sing tbrongli the interven¬ 
ing steps, he might well fancy himself in a land of dreams. 
Images of saints, monks, cardintils’ eipiipages, processions: 
all these are tilings which we hear of all our lives, lint 
never realize mitil we find oiu’sclves siuTOuuded by them 
on every side. 

In Italy, and e.specially in Rome, Catholicism presents 
herself before ns in all her gigantic might and imumtability; 
and well lias she known how to adajit hcrsolf to the varied 
wants of every class amongst her children. 

This tlionght occiiri’cd to me with peculiar force as i 
was one clay visiting tlie Convent of Tiinitii. dci Monti, 
during the time of tlic “ ladies’ retreat,” jirepai'ator)’ to tlie 
edehratiou of Easter. 

Who amongst ns has not read of the practice, so common 
amongst the fashionable Ereiichw'omeu belonging to the 
court of Louis Quatorze, of retiring for a time within tlie 
walls of a cloister, in order to enjoy a teinporaiy season of 
repose after the turmoil and dissipation of the great world? 

. A retreat for similar purposes is very frequent in Rome at 
the present day, and boars die name of enercizU npiritmli. 
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The season generally devoted to tliia purpose is that im¬ 
mediately preceding tlie festival of Easter. Leaving the 
Oorso, and passing along the Via di Condotti, you see 
rising hofoiv yon, towering ovoi' the Spanish Steps, tlie 
stately Convent of Trinitd dei Monti. Most of the nuns are 
Frcncliwoinen, and chiefly belong to noble fotnilies. They 
live according to the rule of Ignatius Loyola, and devote 
their titiie to the education of the young. Their pupils, 
idxrtit sixty in number, are all of high birtli. in a side- 
wing of tile building tliere is also a day-school for little 
girls iK'longing to the poorer classes of society. 

It is ill this convent, which is famed throughout Home 
for the beautiful cbuicli music jiorforiiied by its inmates, 
that ibe ladies wbo wish to wtire for a time fronr the world 
observe tlieir Easter retreat. A lady, who bad herself once 
speiil a fortnight within its walls, procured for me tlie pri¬ 
vilege of admission to one of these “e.xercisesand I will 
atteinxit in some degree to convey to others the impression 
left 11)1011 my niiiul liy the whole scene. 

• Accompanied hy a friend, J usceiided the haiidsome flight 
of ste))s which lead to the coimiif. Wo rtuig the bell; a 
little sliding window was )mstied aside: a very handsome 
nun [leeped out, and then ojieiied the door to us. The 
dress of the nuns is less convent-like than amongst other 
orders: tliey wore hlacU dresses, which hung in loose folds 
around their iiorsons, and were confined at the waist by a 
cord, from which de|)ondcd a rosary. A large pelerine was 
closely fastened round the throat, and tlieir beads were 
covered with white coifs made of thick muslin, and trimmed 
with .such wide borders that their faces seemed almost, 
Iniricd beneath their folds. A hmg black crape veil hang.s 
from the l).aek of the head almost down to the feet, and a 
a silver ciucilix is suspended from the neck. A.s the 
“ fserchh s/nrituale” was not to begin for anotlier hour, we 
Inul time to visit the church in the interval. It is a 
spacious, airy, elegant building, with a lofty vaulted roof; 
highly-polished caned wood-work, onianieiited with gild¬ 
ing, crimson window-cutlains, and handsome glass chande¬ 
liers, combine to impart to the whole interior somewhat 
more of a saloon-like tlnm of an ecclesiastical aspect. 

It was past the hour of noon. A hencvolcntrlooking nun 
entered the church, leading with her live little maidens of 
from eight to twelve yeare of age, who were about to make 
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their first confession. They were not clad in the garb of 
the convent, but each, in addition to her ordinary cloth¬ 
ing, wore a long black veil, and all looked very pale and 
ddlicate. 

We quitted the church (feaiung that our presence might 
be an intrusion ou the young penitents), and entered tiie 
court-yai’d of the convent, whi(jii occuj)ics a lai'ge squai’e 
space. Hurrmmded witli an open portico. 

Passing along innumerable passages, and uyi and down 
many flights of steps, the man who couductal us led us 
into the garden, which crowns the simunit of Monte Pincio, 
and is kept in the same beautiful order as everything else 
about the convent. 

The ])rioress, a handsome, fresh-coloured looking woman, 
about fifty years of age, was walking uj) and down, and 
conversing with the two nuns by whom slie was accom¬ 
panied. 

The lijdy who was witli us, and who had previou.sly re¬ 
sided for a brief .space in the convent, ajiproached the 
superior, and kissing her hand, inlioduced us to her notice, 
as persons who wi.shod to be present at tlic religious exor¬ 
cises which w'erc now about to eoinmence. The superior, 
in a friendly tone, bade us welcome, and led the way to the 
ctia)Md in whiidi the aftenioon service was to tidte place. 

But, before 1 j>rocecd to describe tliis service, 1 must .say 
a few words I'egiu'ding the mode of lifo jiursuod by the 
ladies during this Easter retreat. The time of penance 
(if we may venture to eidl it so) lasts during ten days. Two 
eserckii spiritimli are held; the first in Italian; the second, 
about fourteen days later, in French. The ladies live ac¬ 
cording to the rule of St. Ignatius, and a Jesuit conducts 
the exercises. On tlie present occasion the preacher was 
Padre Killo. a I'ole; the most liistinguished pulpit orator 
belouging to the order of the Je.suits. I liad already heai d 
much of this man; of his unwearied activity in the cause 
of the church, the untiring enduraiiei' with wliich he jiro- 
socutod the most laborious journeys in her service, and die 
ardent self-devotion with which ho sacrificed all for that 
which he deemed the cause of truth. 

Each of the ladies wlio retire to the convent, for die pur¬ 
pose. of dovotiug a brief sjiaee of the year to diese religious 
exercises, occupy a neatly-funiished cell, appropriated to 
her use in a building attached to the convent, but situated 
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in the a<ijoining garden. This building is only one stoiy 
high, and presents but a mean appearance; it is, however, 
like all the rest of llie convent, jierfec.tly neat and clean, 
and is at this season suiToniidcd by roses in full bloom. 
The penitents rise early, attend mass, and in the course of 
the day listen to four sermons, two in the morning, and two 
in the afternoon. Dm’ing the time of meals, which those 
pensidiindiren of the convent j)artake of togetlier, hut not 
in the society of the nuns, one nun reads aloud to them 
from the life of some saint . All conversational intercourse 
is forbidden; they lu’e only i>ermitted to speak for pur|)os«is 
ol^ actual necessity, oi' in reply to a cpiestion from the su¬ 
perior. On the d.ay they hiavo tlio cloister they partake of 
their evoning meal together previous to their depaitnre; 
tile nuns sing the scivico of the mass, and the parting ce¬ 
remony is said to he most Striking and iuijiressive. Tliese 
pensUiDiunri'a arc all admitted gratuitously; hut, should any 
amongst them he aide and willing to <;ontributc a small 
sum towarils the cxjx'iiscs of die convent, tlieir oifering is 
not rejected, wliicli is, I tiiink, a very fair and libcind ar- 
riuigomont. 'I'liere wero altogether about forty of these 
t<>m))oran' iiimafa'S at tlie period of my visit. 

Having slated these particulars, 1 will now return to the 
oliapel. My snr))riKe was great, wlien, on raising the 
heavy curtain whiidi hangs licfore the entramte oi' every 
Italian churcli, a glass door was opened, and we entered a 
room so outirely diU'kiaied that at tirst 1 could scarcely see 
where 7 was. By degrees, however, my eyo heciuno. acens- 
tomed to the gloom, ayd 1 began to (listiugiiish siirround- 
ing objects. The chapel is a long, mu'row building, 
adorned with gray araliesijucs on a inilo blue ground, just 
as any ordinaiy apartment might ho. The words, "Inhoc 
siifiin rhim.” insiaihcd niion the wall, are surrounded by 
palm and laurel branches. The floor is covered by a hand¬ 
some car])el. This, together with the white cnrtain.s which 
hang before the windows, imparts an air of drawing-room- 
like comfort to the whole aptirtnient, which does not exactly 
harmonise with our ideas of a chm’ch. A simple altar 
stands at die end of the chapel, over which is phuted flio 
favourite Jesuit enrlilem ^f the “ sacre caiir." \ cracifix 
stands near the altar, and above it hangs the ever-huming 
lamp. A death-like stillness pervaded die chapel; and this, 
together with the suiTOimding gloom, and the close, sultry 
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atmosphere, produced a most depressing effect upon my 
mind. About forty or fifty ladies were sitting or laieeling 
aj-ound. They sat on benrlies, which were placed at each 
side of the chapel, facing the altar, aaid a free passage was 
left open in the centre for two nuns, who glided noiselessly 
about, arranging everything and leading the new-comers to 
their seats. When all were assembled, the s\ii>erior entered 
witlt four nuns, and took her jdace near the door; the cm- 
tain was let down before, the eutninee; the heavy wooden 
gates w*'re closed, and all was yet darker' than before: it was 
orrly near tlie altar tliat any object could be eloiu-ly drstirr- 
guisbed. 

In tire course of a lew ruorrierits, a door', whielr 1 bad not 
befori.' r'Otrrarked, cijreneil just behind the altar, and with a 
iinrr and quick step Padre liillo enteied. and took his place 
on a seat in fj'oiiT of tlie altan He oll’ered up lire accus¬ 
tomed prayer, to wliieh all pr esent listened on their krrees. 
During this time I had an iqijioi turrily of ohseiTiug the 
jiiidre, at least so far as tin' glimrrieiirig lanqi-light would 
admit of rriy doing so. Pie ajqieiired to he a man of ahoirt 
forty years of age, and of noble apostolic mien. Hi.s hand¬ 
some profile, on which the light fell stJ'ongly from the only 
open wrrrdow, stood out iti well-delinod ontliin' again.st the 
dai'k hackgroirnd which the I'i'st of thi“ elrapel pn'seirtial. 
His long hair and flowing heard imparted to iris wliole as¬ 
pect an air of attractive digrrify. 

The ])rayer ended, he eornnreneed his somton. ft re¬ 
lated to tire vocation of some to a sjinitual life in the 
I'etireiuent of the cloister. ^ 

The jmdrn's manner and delivery pleased me. much. He 
has one of those clear, gentle, sonorous voices, tire faintest 
sounds of which fall distinctly on the ear. He spokcr irr a 
low torre ort tiro ])roseirt occasion, for he was addressing 
ladies, to whose nerves this mode of address ■was fin' more 
agroeahlc than any tlrrurdering and jrassionato declamation. 

He commenced his sermotr by showing the rrothiugrress 
of everythirrg in this world, and tire nll-iniportimco of doiirg 
God's will •whilst we lived in it. 

“ ■you are not placed irr this wor'ld, ladies,” be e,x<;laimed, 
“to attend balls and fostivities^to damlo others by your 
beauty and your wealth. No: j'Ou are placed here to do 
the will of God, and that with art midivided heart. Take 
a sheet of paper; write rtpon it, ‘I anr here in tire world to 
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do God's will.’ Keep this tliought ever before your mental 
eye; in tlii.s tljought live, and more, and perform eveiy 
aution of your lives. ‘But how shall 1 know,’ you will ask 
me, ‘■nhut is the will of God'.’’ This is an important pro¬ 
position, and demands our wlnde attention. Wc have here 
to deal uiori' es[)ecially with the question, how are we to 
know whether an individual is peculiarly culled (other to a 
secuhu' III’ a religious life;’ and whether a inoinenhuy' in- 
(diualion cither for tin; one or the otlujr may not mislead 
and deceive us." 

He then proccieded to descriho in gmjdiic terms the 
happy eiicle of domestic; duties which ii wife and mother 
is called to till, mid then dejiicted in glowing language the 
.su]>ei'ior sani'tity of a life of religions seclusion. Viewing 
the matter ;i,s a Komau catholic, it wa.s iiuj)os.sihlo he could 
hfive said anything that was more e.xcclicnt, or more en¬ 
tirely to the point. He then went on to say that all de¬ 
pended on die vocation, on the voice which God caused to 
.sjieak ill every huuian breast; I'or man himself was easily 
deceived wlieii called upon to clioose his own path. 

In your case, for instance, ntic xiifiiorr,” In; continued, 
■■you your.selies, your diuigliters, your sisters, uiiiy be lovely 
and high-spirited, witty and aniuialcd. Yon may jierhaps 
deem that witli sucii (piarilies a woiiiiin is horn for tlie 
world; but in this, beloved dmighters.you niiiy be mistaken. 
Perclumcc! tliis may he the very woman whom the Lord 
will (;all to serve him in retirement, foreseeing in his wis¬ 
dom that iicr perils in the world would he great; and what 
would it avail her to win favour for a time in the eyes of 
man. were she to heemne hatefnl to God throughout eter¬ 
nity'.’ Another, on the contrary, may think within herself, 
‘ I am of a gentle, (]niet disjiosifion, ciu'e but little for tills 
world's pleasures, taJee no delight in pomp or in display: 1 
will retire into a (;oiivent.’ By no moans, beloved daughter! 
You, percliauce, with your gentle and lowly spirit, aio the 
veiy being destined by heaven to shed happiness and peace 
over a domestic circle which w'lll love and hh^ss you.” 

The padre tlien went on to impress, in yet more forcible 
terms, the danger of niistaldiig our own incluiatioii for tlie 
call of God. 1 felt tliat he liad some definite aim in view, 
but could not divine win# it was. At length h<; approached 
tills aim more closely, luid dwelt on the necessity of seek¬ 
ing counsel from a confidential friend before decidhig on 
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such a step. “ But who should tliis friend be? Not your 
instructor: she may be a worldling; not your mother; in 
her blind lovo she may mislead you to your soul's dostnic- 
tion. Not even the superior of the convent you fre(|uont: 
she too, although unknown to herself, might be swayed by 
interested motives. One being alone there is, who, un¬ 
moved by eartlily views, separated from the world, and mi- 
influcncod by its attractions, can have no other aim, no 
other obji'Ct, save tin' siilvation of your soul; this man is 
your director!” (iJ (lirettoiv). Tlu! .Jesuits themselves arc 
in geiiei-id the directors of all ladies of quality! 

Now, then, we had reached the destined goal. Ih; said 
tliat everything depended on choosing a tiustworthy direc¬ 
tor, and unveiling to him every secret thought and li'wlden 
fold of the heart,, so that he might be enabled to judge what 
was for the soul's health of tbo.se entrusted to his care, luid 
what was not. He spoke with great earnestness, and there 
was sometliing ine.xpressibly touching and persuasive in 
the tones of his gentle, harmonious voice. Jlis words 
seemed to breathe the tmider, an.vious sympathy of a loving 
friend, and his countenance beamed with peacefid serenity 
and joy. 

The hea.t in thi'. chuiad was op])i'essive. The micre ainir 
glistened brightly through the gloom; for the rays of tin- 
only lamp which burned within the sacred enclosure fell 
witii concentrated ])owei' upon tins holy though much per¬ 
verted emblem. I’adn' 'Jlillo clo.sed his addrttss with a 
silent jirayer; again tln’ little concealed door behind the 
altar ojiened, and noiselessly, even as he had come, diil the 
desuit father disapjiear. A de<'i> stillness pervaded the. 
whole assi'iiibly; all present I'cmiiined upon their kne.es, as 
if absorbed in prayer tiiid nuiditatioii: ti tremulous sigh or 
convulsive sob, bursting from some burdene.d heart, alone 
broke the silence which reigned lU'ound. 

The wbohi scetie was opjiressivo to my sphit. I longed 
for light and air, and rejoiced from my inmost soul when 
the supei'ior opened the door, and 1 stepped forth once 
more into the pure air of (iod's b(;auteous world. \Vc. wim- 
dered about the giu'detis of tlie convent for some little time, 
accompanied by the veiy pleasing and polished nun who 
had throughout acted as oui’ gui^. Tliese garden.s eom- 
mani^ a sjdendid view' oyer the whole of Home, c.vtendiug 
to the Monte Mario in the distance. The lady-penitents 
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were strolling about the garden in silence, this being the 
hour allotted to exercise and i-olnxation. It seemed to me 
that the greater number wi-re foreigners, and that there 
were very few Italians amongst tliem. J. rticognized a 
couphi of fair young English girls whom 1 had pi-c\ iously 
met in society. Tlicy bowed in silence, as they passed 
me: and I could not hut ask myself what imj)ressioii these 
young minds woidd receive from the tvords they had just 
hoard. What intiuence would it have upon their hearts to 
lie told that their director was to be a mori: confidential 
fi'iend, a surer couiisidlor. than the faithful, tender mother 
who had watched over thoii'childhood and shielded them 
in their guileless youth'.’ 

Tins nun accomjiiiuiod us with friendly couitesy to tho 
outer gate of l.he con\'eut. after e.\j)ressing in kindly terms 
her earnest, hope that we might bo tempted one day to be¬ 
come theii' inmates during the brief .season of retreat. 

When we lanergeil trom the convent, walls we found it 
was just tin! hour of the evening promemuh'on the Monte 
I’incio. 'j'he gay and motley crowd of foreigners were 
passing to a,lid fro in joyous hands, and amongst them, 
silent and nnobsened, tho students of Tjuyola were also 
taking tlndr evening walk, linked two-and-two together. In 
Mack and soher-fashioiied garli did these students pace up 
and down near die young damlies and lovely women who 
frequent tliis fiishionulde resort; but little do that gay tlu'ong 
retlect that tliesc unnoticed students are members of a 
mighty and mystorions liody, whoso influence is gnsit be¬ 
yond all hmnan calculation, and whose weajious arc as sure 
in i,heir aim as wore the unseen arrows of A]h)]1o, directed 
to tlio defenceless hearts of Xiohe's children. 


TFIK niSTUimiTloX OF I'llIXRS IX THE CAriTOI,. 

A Distribution of I’l'izes! 'J'he image which this ex- 
pressioti conjures u]) liofore the mind in Gcrimuiy is that 
of u large gloomy hall, of men dressed in black coats and 
wearing a veiy solemn mien, of Latin speeches and riinni. 
Ill joyous Italy, however, every public ceremony heiaimea a 
festival, and glancing lights luid glowing colours never fail 
to add tlieir full i|uota of lustre to each brilliant scene. 
Kowhere are these adventitious chai'm.s di.splayed to greater 
adviQitage than on the occasion of the Prize Distribution 
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in the Capitol: a festival which takes place evciy secoml 
year, under the direction of the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
at which women as well us men arc admitted as competi¬ 
tors for the ))rizps. On tlie litli of March, the day a.))- 
pointed for die ceremony, we approached tlie Ciiiiitol hy 
the artificitd ascent (known hy the name of the Oordonata) 
leading to the Capitol. A laight, warm sun stood high in 
the meridian and shed a genial glow around; not a single 
cloud obscured tlie clear lilue sky above our heads; the 
colossal figures on tlu! ste])s looked as though they had 
renewed their youth for the occasion; and idl nature sw-med 
so jiregnaut with life lUid gladness tliat 1 should scarce ha\ e 
marvc'lled hud even thesp, st.oiu^ giants, luninaled hy the 
quickening breath of siiriug, bestirred themselves into lil'e 
and motion. 

lioman women, dressed in a hrilliant\etnot nnhccomiiig 
variety of colours, were wending their slops towai’ds tlie 
Cajiitol, leaning on tho anus of their niidt' es(;ori.s. Chil¬ 
dren belonging to Ihi' lowi'r classes of tho Itoiuan jtopulace 
were playing aromid, and Ciist a glance of emiosity iijion 
tlie passing strangers, whose foreign sjieech atlmcted their 
notice, but scarcely sufficed to divert, ibeu' iittentioii for a 
moment from the jiastiim'.s in which they were engaged. 
What mattered to a joyous ehibl the imjiosing ceremonial 
of the day, or the gi-ave liistoric I'ecolieetions associated 
witli the soil, which is to him but tin; scene of his diver¬ 
sions'.’ Children are Uic only rejireseiitatives of the harm¬ 
less, life-enjoying J'reneiit. W’c grown-uji people tliink and 
care, fear and hope; bi.it we no longer enjoy. Oiir striv¬ 
ings, our wishes, and our passions, imjiel us onwards so 
swiftly from that i'asl, which has hut too often ill fulfilled the 
promise of our early ho])('s, towanls that Future in which 
we yet look for their accouqilishiiient, that wo have neither 
time, nor strength, nor sjiirit left to hold fast mid to use 
m-ight tliose little moments which speed so swiftly past 
us, and which wo name the Present. 

As my companion and niysolf ascended towaids tlie Ca¬ 
pitol, we could not but feel our attention in some degree 
diverted from the brilliant spectacle lU'ound us by the recol¬ 
lection of those great events in the world's histoiy witli 
which this spot was associated. By this way had the con¬ 
queror of ancient Home jiassed, in his triumphal course to 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, tliere to offer up his 




laurel crown luul his victorious trophies. Here, fcom these 
vei-y steps, had Colti <ii Kienzi harangueci the people. Here 
it was that Ta-sso had heon ciowiied. Below, on the left 
side of the, street, stood the house of Slichael Angelo 
Bnonarotti, who had built these stately steps, and sketched 
the phiu of the three jialace.s which now adoni the summit 
of the (lapitolinc. Hill; the C-aiiilol, the Balace of the Oon- 
.seiTiitore, and the ('ai)itiiliiio, Mnsc.'uni. 

The necessily of being punctual to an appointed hour, 
howevei’, soon Inanight oiir meditations to a close; and, 
carried onwiu’ds hy tlu! crow’d, we (piickly found ourselves 
at the (lapitol. Tlio flight of steps and the balcony which 
lead to the great hall, tiic Aiilo, Ciijiitolhtn, were 

eovered in with an awning of rich old tapostrj'. This im- 
parteil a twilight gloom to the approaches towards the hall, 
which enhanced tenfold the hriliiancy of the scene within; 
intiumeiahli! wax tapers shed their lustre over llie vmied 
groups assembled iu the hall; and, even passing from the 
full Inigbtness of Ituliiiu suushiiie, the whole enclosure 
.seemed ludiant witli light. 

The hall has a vaultc.'d roof, and is of a spacious ohloug 
form. At the upper end of the apiu'tuieut, on a high jflat- 
forni, stands the papal throne, coviax'd with crimson \elvet, 
and over it hangs a likeness of the reigning pope. To the 
ligiit and left of the throne ar(5 ])laeed the .seats intended 
for the memhei's of th(! Aeademy <jf Sau Luca, and, a little 
lower down, tliosc rc^sei'ved foi' tlie successfid competitors. 
Beneath the estrath, or platform, ami surrounded by a rail¬ 
ing. are placed the benches a])prop]-iated to t.h(^ senators, 
cordinals, and a few other personages, whose high birth or’ 
official position gives them a right, to he more comfortably 
seated than the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

I’acing th(! throne stands an orchestra for the hiuid, and 
galleries nm along both of tlie side walls, entirely appro- 
priahfd to the use of ladies, who are always to be mimhei’cd 
amongst the Hi)eotati>r.s at erery Homan festivity. They 
add mnch to tlie beauty of the scene; and, truly, the out¬ 
ward heai’ing of the Italians towai’ds the female sex in 
general is so couiteous and respectful, tliat, in t/usjioint of 
view at least, Italy might well lie called the Paradise of 
women. 

By tlie time .wm entered the Aula M.assima, all the seats 
in the body of the building were occupied, the passages 
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w€i‘e thronged with people, and even the galleries seemed 
quite full. The heat was excessive; and the gentlemen of 
our party were looking anxiously around to see if they could 
discover a good place for us, when two gentlemen, who 
evidently had something to nay to the arrfmgeinent.s of the 
festival, were kind enough to take a hospitable interest in 
the fate of us poor foreigners, and conducted us to the re¬ 
served seats in the galloiy. 

From thence one could with the greatest ease command 
a view of the whole interior of the hall. The balustrades 
of the galleries were hung with liliu! and scarlet draperies 
edged with silver, and above them sat a, brilliant cii-ele. of 
ladies belonging to all nations, whose blooming loveliness 
and elegant attire were shomi to the best advantage by the 
splendid illuinination shed upon the scene by nieiuis of 
eight gigantic chandeliers. In the body of the hall sat the 
academicians in their rich dresses, which recalled to the 
spectator’s mind the Napoleonic unifonn. lled-stockingcd 
cardinals, with thcii- crimson hats in tlndr hands, clergy 
belonging to the dilferent ivligiou.s orders in their viu’ied 
habits, togetlier with the audiassadors of foreign Y)owcrs in 
their gala uniforms, prosenti'd a most striking and pio 
turesqnc ememhlr. A grand overttu’c opened the proce<‘d- 
ings of tlio day. 'Then an academician, standing at a 
lecture-desk, and having by his side the indispimsablo 
enn xncre, niadc one of those long speeches which are usual 
in all hinds on similar occasions: one of tliosc speeches in 
which people do not venture to say anything they wish to 
say, and yet must speak a cerhiin ap])ointod time, in order 
that it may seem as if xoiiiathiiii) Imd been said. 

In the midst of this speech, to which vei-y little attention 
was paid, there suddenly arose a slight stir amongst the 
audience. Every eye was directed towards the seats of the 
cardinals. 1 looked in the direction thus indicated, and 
saw all tlie cardinals and officials rise from their seats to 
welcome a young man, who, dressed in a plain black coat, 
at that moment entered the hall and took his place amongst 
them. This was the Archduke (lonstantine, tlie second 
son of the Emperor of llnssia: a fall, slight yftiith, wid) an 
open, intellectual countenance. Ho seated himself amongst 
the cardinals, and. then the Distiibution of Prizes com¬ 
menced. 

The first prize for painting w'as adjudged to a lady. We 
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had Benn her—the only lady—^take her seat amongst the 
competitors for the prizes. She was no longer in Ae first 
bloom of youth, but possessed that noble Homan type of 
form and feature wliich retains its beauty throughout every 
succeeding stage of life, and is ever dignified and com¬ 
manding hi its aspect. Her black dress and long black 
veil became her admirably, and suited well witli her pale 
complexion, her dark glossy hair, confined around her 
brow by a slight gold bond, and her full, thoughtful black 
eye. When her name was called anil she rose to receive 
the diploma, togctlier with the gidd medal attached to a 
■\iolet ribbon, a loud "Jh-nro" re-ecliocd through the room. 
The Jtaliaiis never either rejoice or sorrow iu silent still¬ 
ness; never will they allow themselves to he depi-ivod of 
the right of e.vpressing their jdeasuro or their displeasure 
openly tind decidedly. The jirtisident of tlio academy' 
handed the medal to the tiist cai'diual, in order that he 
might invest the fair victor with the badge of honour. The 
cardinal, iu his tuni, rose from liis seat, and jiassed it to 
the yomtg archduke, who at first ajipemed to decline the 
eomidiment, but at lengtii yielded to the cardinal’s en- 
ti-eatics. and bestowed the medal on tlie lady, who curtseyed 
rosj)e.ctfully and retired. 

There was something graceful iu the whole scene, which 
formed a pleasing interruption to the dull unifonnity tliat 
usually chameterisos sucli scmies. After tlie reception of 
till' medal, the lady, wlio sul>sei]uent]y received a second 
prize, took the ce.utial seat amongst those allotted to the 
competitors;-and then the ceremony proceeded according 
to llic usual routine. The cardinals hitnded over the 
medals to the artists to whom they had been adjudged; the 
favoured ]ccii>ieuts ki.ssed tlieir eminences’ hands in token 
of gratitude; and soon the nine seats of honour -tt-ere occu¬ 
pied by the iiiuo successful competitors. But tlie signora 
alone recalled in any degree to the mind of the spectator 
the jiroud race from whom slie was descended: the men, 
whose ages appeared to vary from twenty to thirty, were 
all plain, and by no means possessed cither of a striking 
I>r (ligni tied exterior. 

The distribution of jaizes being concluded, tlie members 
of tlie academy commenced tlic reeitakof a sei-ii s of original 
poems. Those who ii.ive never lieard Italian verses de¬ 
claimed liy Italians tliemselvcs can form no accurate con- 
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ception of die strange pathos, the strong eadenee, of their 
recital. The voice rises and falls in such harmonious 
tones, that at last yon feel as though it would hill you 
gendj' to repose. Exceedingly pompons raid gi-andilOiinent 
things weie said of the gn'atness of Koiiio and the fame of 
the old Italian j>oets, and loiid npjdraise gieeted these state¬ 
ments of past gmideur and renown. 'I'lie last jioet who 
came fonvurd was an old man: his p<iem w.-is very long, 
and Ms voice so weak tliat it scarcelv suflieeil to fill the 
hall. 

On this occasion was dis]>laved that hard and unkindly 
disposition which 1 iiave so frequently observed amongst 
the Italians. Not tin; slightest rosjicet was shown to die 
gray hairs of the old ])oet. The raidience laughed and 
■^ked, and now and then a mocking “Br/tro!'' was heard: 
bet no one seenieil to be moved to pity by the growing 
embarrassment of the aged m.in. It was really too painfiil. 

At last, when he had finished his vccittil, lie wtis received 
by die academicians themselves with die most marked and 
respectful tricndsliip.. I could not, however, but perceive 
witll deep emotion bow he st'eined to decline their ex]ires- 
sions of respect, and threw himself Jiack, tis diough ex¬ 
hausted, upon his seat. OJ' till kinds of discourtesy raid 
rudeness, none is so had as dial which shows itself by an 
insolent bearing towards tlie weak and the defenceless. 
Those wdio honour childliisal, woiiianliood, and ago, pre¬ 
sent the best patent of nobility; and above all does de¬ 
clining ntje claim our tenderest consideration, for heavily 
does tho conscionsnoss of failing powers weigh down the 
spirit of one who lias home manfully die heat and burden 
ef die day. 

The fete was elosed by an oratorio, wdilch was admiTahly 
performed by the I’hilhamioiiie Society, although both text 
and music were singular enough, and hut ill suited to each 
other. This, however, would he considered .a matter of 
but slight moment in Italy, where din church bells are 
often set to ring a taremteUn or a snltareVa. 

The personages brought forward in the oratorio were 
Raffaelle Sanr.io d'Urbino, Micluiel Angelo Buonarotti, the 
Oenins of Ilome, and a chorus of the Fine Arts. This 
chorus of the Fine Arts step forward in unison, and invite 
the great geniuses of the Bast-to come forth from the Land 
of Shades and appear in tho region of Day. Michael .\.ii- 
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Splo is the first, to hear the summons Mid obey its maadate. 
He, however, appears upon tlie scene with evident unwil- 
liriffuoss; for lio has been disturbed from his sleep, and 
finds the miserable Present by no mean.s wortli awaking 
fur. Sliortly al’tcrwards llaffaclle also wakens uji. and'be¬ 
gins to speak in sweet and joyous accents, like a child who 
has slept and been refreshed. Tlio. voice of the one reaches 
the oar of tlu' other: and, doubting and amazed, they call 
ench other liy name, I'ocogniso one another as former 
friends. an<l coniinencc n duet together. In this musical 
dialogue, it is still evident that Michael Angelo finds every¬ 
thing in tin■ world veiy detestable; the age contemptible 
and niea,n, men pitiful, art. degraded. He is in the w'orst 
possible Immonr. and much disposed to annihilate man- 
kiml and tJu' world both together. '.I’he gentbt Ratfaclle, 
ileeply grieved, seeks to soften down niaUttrs a little; tlie 
(ienins of Home likewise steps forward as ti mediator; and 
31iehael Angelo, the old growling bear, at length yields the 
jioint, after long exhortations on the part of his two friends, 
iUid a grea.t deal of self-commendation from tho chorus of 
tlie Fine Arts. 

All conseqiiently eniled hy heing fully il'accord on this 
one Jioint; that the I'resenl is tpiite as great as the Past, 
and that the living artists of the day are, fully equal to 
Alichacl .Angelo and to llaffa.olle. They thanlf Ood for 
this wonderful iliscoviuy, jiraise the jiresiait inters of Home, 
jirophesy eveiy jiossihle good to the Eternal City, and end 
by singing, to an Italian ojiera air, “Long live the. Piqie, 
the Father of the Tiber I Long live the King, the Shep¬ 
herd of his people!” Thci’c was something so diverting in 
the idea of making the enraged Michael Angelo give vent 
to his iiidigiuition in sxveet Italian melodics, that we left 
the Gajiitol liigldy amused and in the best possible hu¬ 
mour. 

The specl.acle which presented itself to our view, as wo 
crossed tlie threshold of this time-honoured edifice and 
once more stood in the open air. was suipassingly beauti¬ 
ful. The great square, the sjilendid Cordtimtt!, were lighted 
up with torches; and the colossal equestrian .statue of 
Mai’cns Aurelius seemed to stretch forth its arm with a 
commanding gesture, amidst tlie gloom of iiiglit, as though 
he would scare away the intruding race who dared to wan¬ 
der up and down wlWe he had once passed in all the pride 
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and glory of the triumphant con()ucror. (Jastor and Pollpx, 
the “• Trophies of Marins," and the lions, loomed yet larger 
in the mysterious moonlight than they had ever seemed in 
the clear light of day: and over tliesf' warlike, relics of 
Home's ancient greatness gazed down in solemn earnest¬ 
ness tlie unadorned facade of the tilmrcli of Ara Occli. 

Slowly did om’ carriage descend the C.'ijiitoline Hill; and 
as we thus proceeded on onr way, gnait was our amazement 
at the glorious spectacle which suddenly hurst upon onr 
astonished sight. The whole street liaiding from the Ca¬ 
pitol to the Cornm Uomannniwas illuminated with loiches, 
in order to ])revent any danger whi<'h might otherwise ari.'-e 
from the steepness of the descent. The ci-imson glav" of 
the torchlight east a llickering glow over this, the most 
beautiful and poetic spot which llome, or ]ierha|i.s the whoh' 
world, coutHins. Slender and majestic, there they stood, 
the pillars of that sunken teniph'. The fnignienls of the 
enimbling walls lay scattered around their pedestals, hnt 
in pu’oud and graceful dignity did those noble pillar^ roar 
llieir heads towards the star-bospangled heavens, even like 
holy thoughts in the mind of one whose K|)iritnid might 
ami beauty, and whose unshaken trust, no changes of fat.e 
can shake, nor any eartldy jiowor destroy. 


In free countries alone can tndy jdea.sant and instructive 
society be enjoyed: that is to say, a society liy means of 
which the inner and spiritiiidlife is proni])teii to woilhy 
and nohle deeds. .Dancing and compliments, card-playing, 
dining out, smoking, and drinking; tlic.se may he enjoyed 
anywhere: as easily in Ilussia as in Germany or Italy. 
Such amusements, however, are all fleeting in their nature; 
they form no bond of union between man and man; they 
offer no sort of real interest to Inni who seeks somewhat 
more from his time than that it should pass away as swiftly 
as possible. The bettor portion of us have long since 
passed out of tlie childhood of humanity into its riper man¬ 
hood, and desire to find, even amid our hours of recreation, 
a certain intellectual earaestness, looking to (he lighter 
embellishments of wit and I'aney for an aid, nothing inoj'e. 

The Italians inherit from their forefathers the, jnost 
graceful and courteous forms of intereoui’se. They arc the 
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(ihiltlron of a distinguished family, well educated, and of a 
right noble heai’ing. They possess within them^ielves the : 
most admirable elements of a social dispositimi, if th«»e ’ 
were only some intellectual motives by which they might, 
he linked together in tlie companionship of a rational “Sci- . 
fiety.” But iti Italy the s))irit, and witli it tlte life, of 
society is hound in iron letters: and thus it leaves behind' 
it the impression of an tuiinhahitcd palace, tlie cost3y 
paintings and funiiture of which are so thickly ovcrhud 
With dust, that, in spite of their original tiplue. they have a 
sad anil faded nsjx’cl. 

In h'rauce. people of differi-nt parties arc brought to- 
gotlier by ])olitical. rcligioufi, or literary intei'Osts,'and each 
one has a rigid, to I'.vjiress himself freely on these several 
sulijccts; so tliat, idthough a hasty word of dissent or mis- 
apju'chcnsioii may often result ui long jiamphlets full of 
controversy'and discussiiai, yet these diversities of opinion, • 
when tfoeiy stated, only jirove a new source of meiternent 
and of jnogress. In Italy, however, tliis source of stirring 
iiilclleclual society is almost out of the question. There 
arc men enough who, with wakeful eye and a hopeful 
heart, watch the ftee movemeuts and the progress of other 
countries, longing earnestly that Italy might ho a sharer in 
those blessings; hnt not only are their deedft but also 
tiicir very words, enchained. A slriet surveillance is exer¬ 
cised over social meetings, luid this watehfuluoss is extended 
even to straaigers. I have been assured that the entertain- 
nionts of a iiohlc Italian lady, at. whose house foreigners 
always meet with a cordial reception, were given at the 
cost of pontifical gold, and that she herself was in tlie pay'- 
of the police. A knight of one of the highest orders of the 
papacy' wa.s pointed out to me by a witty ahbe as being a 
spy: and a (Icnnan, wlio had long been settled in Italy, 
wiuncd me against this agreeable ahbe, as being himself of 
the same class. ■Whether these accused persons deserved 
the imputations thus cast upon them, I cannot pretend 
to say; but even the bare suspicion of being encompassed , 
with spies must suffice to deter any man of independent 
spirit from entering into society. It may also he readily 
supposed how easy it is to procure spies iu a country 
where freedom of religious or political thought is deemed 
a heresy, and where each one who reveals it is supposed 
to do a work acceptable in the eyes of God! In general; 

I 
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the lta]ia&8 of ihe citizen claes, the and the lesMt 

nobles, live only amoi^; themselves, md strangers of the 
B*TOe rank mrely come in contact with flim. Among the 
aristocracy of different natiolts there is a more frequent 
ihteroourse; although, even among them, it is limited to 
routs and balls, to tire opera^bos, or to a drive on the 
4brso. The inteMor of family life remains closed against 
foreigners. An intimate acquaintance is, tlieretbi’c, seldom 
and so much the* move rarely that ell the <k'.e]>or 
hiterests of life, religious, political, and literaiy questions, 
are purposely avoided in conversation, as apt to load into 
feihidden regions. 

I was occasionally ndniittod into Italian circleK, an ! 
ilwayB found tlie conversation very superficial. Tlu’iv was 
a.great deal of wcdl-bred jiolitene.ss, tiie expression of whicli 
TMtti enhanced hy its graceful ease, aiul often by a playful 
wit; and tiie nows of tlic day was detailed very.niuch after 
Ihe fashion of a “ Court Gazette.” Tlio ooniing and going 
■of princely personages, alterations in gouealogical calen¬ 
dars, the scarcity of water, demness of com, conflagrations, 
tiieatres, favourite siugors, and, above all tilings, tlio ballet; 
tfeese are the axles around which conversation turns. Here 
Mid there, indeed, one may obseiwe a group of people who, 
in SubdutA tones, venture to touch upon vveiglilier matters; 
dad from them may be occasionally gleaned information 
which cannot be obtained in tlie hooks and papers tliat 
have passed through tiie ordeal of the censorship. I was 
fold that tlie cardinals were in possession of all the pro¬ 
hibited works, and tiiat any one else might procure them 
in a contraband mamicr. There is, however, a groat diffe¬ 
rence between tlie freeman who peacefully enjoys his piece 
of dry bread in the sunshine before his own hall-door, and 
the unliappy wretch who devours stolen fruit, alone and 
■fearful, in some obscure and retired comer. 

Boman society, being thus grievously deficient in in¬ 
teresting subjects of conveination, seizes hold of music and 
poetiy with proportionate avidity; so that dilettantism 
flourishes luxuriantly. Italian usages, moreover, favour 
■the growth of tins plant; for in many liouses no sort of 
refr^hment is offered to tlie guests; no ice, no supper, 
-lot even a glass of water: so tliat abmidant leisure is 
allowed to the dUettante for the exercise of his talents. 

The sociely at the Baroness F.’s house had been de- 
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scribed to me as forming one of the most ehanalng 
in Eome. There, as 1 wns iafonned, all the time-hoiBOtn«4 
and gracious forms of intercourse were still preserved. 
Baroness F. is the wife of a gentleman high in office; a*i, 
intellectual woman, and a talented (inprowisatrice. On ^ 
stated evening in the week she received her friends amlj 
acquaintances, and I among the rest had an invitatitm, 
to her house. Between nine and ten o’clock we enter^ 
through a very dark iiortal into tlie inner coiu’t, which was 
but dimly lighted up by the torches of .some cardinals’ 
laiuipages which weiu waiting then.?. We ascended the 
broad flight iif marhle steps. AVe. beard the fountains 
))laying in the court. Above, in tin; largo unte-chamber, 
tliere burncHl upon a table f be three-branched Homan brass 
lamp, and around it stood about thirty senmits, clad in 
the liveries of their master-s, who were awaiting their, 
arrival, aiul amusing themselves the while w’ith dice and. 
card-playing. A couple of older ones .snt warming tliena- 
selves near a large coal-dish. No one paid us tlie slightest 
attention. Our own servant opened the door for us. 

'I'lie anlc-eUamber lial into a veiy spacious apai-tmcnt, 
which was also lighted by a single lamp. The vast empty 
chamber, the gloomy tapestiy, the nuu'ble pavqpieut, th«» 
long row ol' stuffed benches which were placed iiround the 
walls, all looked a,s though ghosts and goblins migfli frfc 
tingly hold their midnight uieetings there. At the upi)«:, 
eml of this saloon stood several sen-ants in the lively of thu 
house, waiting near the entrance of the recoption-tdiamber, 
to announce the guests as they anlved. Just then the 
music was beginning. Itossi, tlie best violinist in Italy, 
together with the first clarionet,-player from the ScOla in 
Milan, were seated neim a fair young Englishwoman, and 
were about to begin a trio. The hostess led me to the 
sofa, and requested *1116 to take, my place between tlie 
Cardinals M. imd G. 

As I snt there and looked around me, the whole scene 
was full of strange and novel intei-est to me; for in protes- 
tfmt Germany I had not been used to see the rich and 
varied ecclesiastical dresses which were so remiurkable 
liere; and not lesk striking to me was the t!ingulai% 
unadorned aspect of the apartment. Flowered muslito 
draperies himg across the window.s. At first 1 mistook 
them for gray damask, so liberally had the hand of Time 
imparted to them, as to ancient coins, a thick and venerable 
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oni'ti Some excellent ancestral portralte, toge&er with 
«n adipirablo one of tlie baronebs an Sappho, all done by 
good masters, looked down from the walls, amid indifferent 
iithogmphlc sketches of living princes and ^ remarkable 
personages. The cardinals with tltefr scarlet hate, the 
bishops atul abbcs hi black taffeta mantles; tlie black, 
violet, and crimson silk stockings, the thrt.'C-comered hate, 
tire indescribably alll^ted manners of the young men, who, 
with their eve-glitsscs fixed in one eve. talked to tlie ladies, 
together with the conventional behaviour of these la.st, 
formi d iihogcther a picture which reminded me so forcibly 
of one 01 ' ( iolJoni's plays, that it produced uii irresistibly 
comic cilecl. 

After the first piece of music was over, the cardinals, 
together with two old couutossos, w-i'iit to jday cards. The 
toilet of tho old ladies was much richer than is usual 
among ns at .such small pai'tii’s. Most of them wore r olvet 
and diamonds. On the way to the, card-room tho cardhuils 
were stopped sovenil times by young ladies, who i-cvcreiitly 
kissed their hands. Then the music began anew. Kossini, 
MercadanU!, and Verdi woro sung; but 1 cannot say tliat, 
©itlier on this or on later reception-nights, I heard any very 
good music, although I had been prepared beforehand foi' 
reinarkahle excellence. The accounts usually given of the 
wonderful talent of tho Italians for singing tire, en (be 
whole, miioli exaggerated when we come to compare it 
with what we. aie accustomed to lioar at liomc. The 
Italians have a musical ear suul sing well, hut luuong thi' 
lower clasao,s a good voice is rare. I'hosc mariners and 
gondoliers who are described in books of travels as such 
chai-niiiig singers, are chosen expressly to perform as ballad- 
singers before strangei's. Tliey can no more he considered 
a.s fair specimens of the people than, among us, can the 
Bohemian musicians. Nevertheless,‘in .spite of tlio rougli 
throats and drawling pronunciation of the. lower classes, 
one ever listens witli new' delight to the plaintive ritoriidU 
of the peasant, and to the lighter airs of the South, as they 
come thrilling from afar during the stillness of the night. 

The innsio at the baroness’s soii'ee was followed by de¬ 
clamation. Our hostess was entreated to improvvise, aird 
after a little solicitation, she recited a beautiful canto, 
“The Cluristmas Night,” which was received wiUi well- 
merited applause. .In spite of tliis, file scone had for me, 
.vho w’as unused to Italian manners, sometliing very tin- 
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ge'nial; for the more fraak and amiable, tbe more nationsl, 
Italians appear in their daily life, so mfich the jfiore eoai- 
ventional are they iu the established foims of their po^oal 
performances. The language of every-day ititercourMy 
when compared with this, is like a vaudeville to a tragie%^ 
of Racine's; like French wit to the pathos of the French 
theatre. The dramatic attitude of tlie baroness, the mode 
in which the cardimds hastened back from tlio card table 
to their seats on the sofa, luid prepared themselves, like the 
rest of the company, to he enchiinted liy tlie performance, 
were quite irresistible. Tbe declamation itself, the rising 
inspiration of the mjmn-matrice, the rbythinical movement 
of her right arm, from which swung to and fro a small 
scent-bottle, like a chronometer of feeling, must, to eveiy 
one who witnessed it for tlie first time, have seemed ex¬ 
tremely ludicrous. At a lafev jieriod, when I had gi'own 
more habituated to Italian monners, the declamation of a 
very talented lady, whom I had many opportunities of 
hearing in Naples, gave me great ploa.snre; whereas, on 
tliis evening at Rome, it was with the utmost difficulty I 
could overcome my desire to enjoy a lieavty laugh. 

It is impossible to ohsevve the air of perfect confidence 
with which, in society, an Italian lady advances towards 
tlie instrument when .she is going to play: how, while 
singing, slie holds Iiev juece oi' niusie-]>ajier aloft, as if it 
were a tlag of tnumph: it is impo.ssihle, 1 think, to obsen'e 
these, as well as tbe attitude and expression of a decluimer, 
witliout coming to the conclusion tli.at the hnirura style of 
the Italian opera-siugei’s, which often seems to ns so ridi¬ 
culously exaggerated, mus(, in Italy appear by no means . 
remarkable. It Iieing the fashion iu .society here to ac- 
comjiany tJic peiformances of amateui-s with a low “brava!" 
and at their termination to testify approbation by clapping 
of hands, each one strives like a spirited war-horse to win 
this sort, of moek and empfy triumph; and every perfontn- 
auce ends with the same, self-conscious and ex|iectfint glance 
with which a Oarcia or a Rasta, after tlio finale of “(Uoria 
ritturia!” lingers before the public. 

After the improvvisation of tlie haroiies.s, a certain Mar* 
chesa M. the last scion of a renowned race of doges, read 
a lament of the imprisoned Tasso, long and wearisome as 
the genealogical register of her venerated ancestors. Eveiy 
one j’awnod, and yet evciy one, with a touching adherence to 
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duty, repeated, “Ah! bram!" And MonsignoTla. while he 
clapped togedier his elegant hands in tulken ef applause, 
said, in a tone of despair, “That was really as murderous 
as the slaying of the children at Bethlehem; wo have been 
nearly bored to death!’' “And yet you are applauding!” 1 
observed. “It was indeed horrible, signorsv; but what is 
one to do? How can it be helped? for do you suppose 
that a lady would cease her dedamation until she was 
greeted with tliose sounds of applause? It is a courteous 
act of self-defence: nothing more. Ali! that is a dreadt'nl 
woman!” repeated mousignor once again, as he rose opto 
offer his tribute of flattery to the niarchesa. 

On his rotuni, 1 inquired of him, “I’ray, mousignor. 
is the vow of triuhi'ulnoss among those which yem are 
obliged b) take (>u I'eiug admitted to the priesthood?” 

“Most assttreiily not; that would hi^ iptite too much,” 
replied he. Smiling; “for how can«fl man contrive to exist 
witJi trutlil'uluess in a world full of lies? One must sfienk 
to people in a language they can understand. .Even mis¬ 
sionaries find out tills to be, the case.” 'J'hen turning to 
my next neigiibour, who was ttilking of tho approaching 
camival, ho inquired of us liotli whetlier we would not go 
to tile Oorso one day on foot. The lady, an Italian, scolded 
him for offering such a suggestion; and 1 mentioned, what 
had boon told me by otbors, that it, was not cousiilered 
decorous for women of tlio higher classes to do so. 

“Ball!” observed an abbe; “it is not approved of, and yet 
tis done.” “ That is a convenient sort of morality.” “And 
tliereforc the more widely s])read,” rejoined inonsignor, 
, laughing. “Women think the carnival so paradisical a 
time only because it gives tlieui an opjtortunity to pluck 
the forbidden fruit of freedom. Besides, ladies, there is a 
apice of curiosity in your sex which makes it veiy agreeable 
tp you to go out once a-year inco;;.'and find out in a quiet 
way wliat your nearest friends and neighbours may bo 
about.” 

It was-one o’clock when tlie party broke up. The ser¬ 
vants of the house lighted us with wax. toi'clie.s down the 
stairs, which we had ascended in darkness; and by theii’ 
brilliancy I wa.s enabled to observe the licauty of tlie hall 
and court of the palace: a noble residence, in which the 
baroness's family had> dwelt during many hundred yeass 
|>ast 
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THE POtE AND A “rVNEtOM ” IN IHE SlSsTtNE CHA^EE. 

We were, steiding in tJie centare of the Fuzza San Ejetro, 
and rejoicing in the warmth twid brightneas of tlie sub* 
beams, which the silvery waters of the fountain partedvaB 
they fell into all the glowing hues of the rainbow, when 
suddenly the great bcdl of St. Peter's began to ring. A 
Master of the Horee in rich unifomi dashed across the 
square at full speed in the direction of the Vatican; behind 
him followed at a slower pace a troop of carbiniers, to 
getlier witli the (juanlia nolrilf, who suiTounded a glass 
coach drawn by six horses, having their heads oniamented 
will) waving plumes. Tlirta; fooiineu stood on the space 
between the coach-liox and the body of the carriage : tliree 
odiers stood behind. 

In tire interior r>f the couch sat a henevole.nt-looking old 
man, witlj a very lavgcAUnl somewhal. rod nose. Ho wore 
a white stole and the seaiiet hat of a cardinal. This was 
the po|>(s Gregory the Sixteenth. Opposite to him were 
seated, hare-lioaded. Iavo ecclesiastics. 

Tiro (equipages which chanced to be passing at tire time 
jraused in their course, and lire ladies whom they contained 
knelt u]i(>ir the seats. The jaqmlace in the Piazza bowed 
lhe.il' knees to the groiuul. The figure in the glass coach 
betrayed no tokens of emotion, neither did it acknowledge 
these mark.s of respect oven by tlie most transient hrolinartioii 
of the head. 

A second carriage, drawn by four horses, followed the 
first; it also •contained ecclesiastics. A corniiany of ciw- 
hiniers closed tlie procession. The kneeling groups arose, 
tlie hells continued to ring, tlie Swiss guards in tire Vatican 
■ blew their ti-umpets until the holy father had alighted from 
his caii'iage on his return from his daily airing. 

A few (lays later, a sendee was to be held in the Sistine 
Chapel, in order to celebrate tlie aimiversarj' of the pope’s 
accession to the tlii-oue. Having been misinformed with 
regard to tlie hour at which the ceremony was to coiurnenoe, 
we anived too eai-ly for the seiwice in the Sistine, and 
attended previously a mass in St. Peter's, standing upon the 
'very stone on which once the German emperors nsed to 
kneel at tlieir coronation. It is a large nuissive slab of 
rv«tso-antico. 

The clear sunshine shed a flood lof radiance over the 
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goi^ous splendour of St. Peter’s, tlie bewildering lieiglit 
tod stupendous magnitude of which we only learn by slow 
degrees fully to appreciate, or even to conceive. The 
canopy over the high altar is as lofty as the palace of Berlin. 
This fact may help to convey some idea of tire gigantic 
size of this nohlo edifice; whilst some conception of its 
unequalled splendour and beajity bm-sts upon the mind, 
when we learn that all the colossal pictures which adoin 
die church are, not paintings’, but mosaics (!.\ecuted in stone, 
with a view to render these beauteous works of art uioro 
imperishable. The “Ti’ansfigiiration" of Ratfacllc. the 
original of which is to he found in the Vatican, and !! 
those master-pieces of art which adorn the altars, mv 
mosaics of iiiestimahle worth. 

On the riglit ■-ide of tin! nave there is a v(frv' ancient 
brome statue of St. Peter, wliich is an object of peculiar 
veneration. A cardinal followed l)y liis s\iite entered the 
ehurcli shortly after ourselves, anti bent to kiss the saint's 
foot as he passotl by. Scarcely had be done so ere a couple 
of country girls imitated hisV-xaiiiple with all speed, doubt¬ 
less in the hope that, there, wotdd he double vuTue in a kiss 
so rapidly succeeding that of si cardinal. The attendants 
of the latter, however, carefully wijied the foot of St. Peter 
with their handkerchiofs befoi’e they peiformed the accus¬ 
tomed act of (hivotion. 

Quitting the church, we entered tlie adjoining sacristy, 
where we wei-e, as usual, courteously adiriitted, although 
manv of the ju iests were already j>reparing for the sendee 
in the Sistine Cliapel. 

The sacristy of St. Peter’s is not, as in odior churches, 
a single apartment, hut a whole row of chambers cut off 
from the body of tlie church, surrounding a large central 
hall, and having two handsome chapels attached to it, each 
large enough to form of itself a separate church. 

The principal apartment was as full of life and stir as an 
ante-chamber. Ecclesiastics of divers grades strolled to 
and fro, laughing and talking with each other, and with the 
numerous laity of liigli rank who were also present; some 
wore engaged in writing and sealing lettei-s; otliers nodded 
to the chorister-hoys as they passed by, or eyed us with 
their lorgilettes; whilst many were putting on their vest¬ 
ments to he in readiness for the “fmzinne." In tire mean, 
while, three priests entered tire apartment on their return 
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from St. Potor’s, whore they had been engaged in admiuis- 
tering the ho^y eucharist. Those wen bore the consecrated 
cup in their hands; and had they been passing through 
the streets, every head would have bowed in lowly reve¬ 
rence, but here no one noticed the sacred symbol, or even 
seemed to be conscious of its jnesence! 

The hour appointed for tjie service had now aiiived, and 
we ascended Ae noble flight of steps leading to tlie Sistine 
Chapel. This chapel was far from answering my expecto- 
tions. It is a spacious apartment, with a vaidted roof; and 
is beautifully proportioned, but idtogetlicv destitute of ar¬ 
chitectural ornament, and unsupported by pillars. 

The lower portion of the walls is obvered with brocade; 
the upper division is adorned with frescoes painted by the 
old Florentine masters. Facing the entrance, on tJie eastern 
wall of the chapel, is Mich,ael Angelo's “Last Judgment:” 
one of those niBslor-])ieces of art in the beauty of which I 
felt bound to believe, allliougli 1 must own that it awakened 
310 resj'onsive chord witliiii my own soul. Michael An¬ 
gelo’s ])auititigs jind statues aie, with f<nv exceptions, be¬ 
yond my powei's of apjireciation or enjoyment. His 
" saints " resemble so many gigantic HerculoseS; and as for 
his “condonxned souls," I nover gaze upon them without 
an oppn'ssive sensation of terror atid dismay. It is not 
such feelings as these which iire titled to aw'alteii pleasur¬ 
able emotions when viewing a oi'eatioii of genius; and I 
feel assured that there iu-e istany ladies w ])0 tmderstund and 
enjoy Mi<diael Angelo as little as I do mysolf. 

The chapel is divided hy a gilt wooden niiling into two 
separate parts. The llrst and smaller divisio]3 contains a 
syilendid “tribiine" for cn-owned heads. Don Miguel, who 
lias for some years past occupied a villa in the 4Jamj)agna, 
was now seated on this tribune. 

In addition to these seats appro])riated to royalty, the 
outer chapel contains benches for the use of ladies: who 
must all, however, a,i)))eiir in black dre.sses and veils, whilst 
it is equally imperative on gentlemen to wear none but 
black coats. 

In the second and larger division of the chapel stand 
the high altar, tlie papal throne, covered with crimson vel¬ 
vet and surmounted by a lofty canopy, a clioir for the cho¬ 
risters, the seats of tlie cardinals, and tlic jdaces appro¬ 
priated to tho male portion of the congregation. 
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By degrees the. cardinals began to assemble, and in a. 
short time tome were probably about toen^ present, liach 
cate was attended by a chevalier d Immew, a chaplain, and 
a ti-ain-bearer, whose office it was to iireyent toe ermine- 
bordered mantle from trailing in toe dust. Amongst otoors 
were pointed out to us toe Prince Barberini; toe former 
Minister of Finance, Ciu'dinal 'I'osti, who was dismissed 
from his office, but not from his rank, on accoimt of his 
had administration of tlie revenues; the learned Mexzo- 
fauti-, a good-lookiug and benevolent old man; Ciu'dinal 
Aoton, toe stately Euglislunaii; the Cai-dinals Piccolomini, 
Gazzola, and Maochi; and, last of all, the gray-headed Car¬ 
dinal Micnra,formerly General of the order of tlie Oapucins, 
and one of tlie most benevolent men in Italy. He deprives 
himself of all the lu.vnries, and allows himself few even of 
the comfoits of life; living will) monk-like austerity, imd 
practising toe mo.st rigid self-denial, in order tliat he may 
be able to devote bis income to toe beuelit of the poor. A 
little while ago he proposed tliat a certain number of cai’- 
diuals should pledge half their income dm-h)g a period of 
ten years, and devote tlie proceeds to the di-aining of the 
Pontine Marshes, which might llieii be divided amongst toe 
poor in small allotments; but he was unable to carry out 
this philanthropic plim. Ho is a univorsal favourite; even 
toe wild iuipotuosity of his chai'actei- possesses an attrac¬ 
tion which attaches jieople yet uioif strongly to him. Often 
have the lower classes described to me, with a smile, how 
frequently beggais were rudely and almost migrily dis¬ 
missed from. Mioara’s door, whilst, at the same time, ere 
toey had turned their backs, he would send out and load 
them with his bounties. Orifiinnl characters of this de¬ 
scription s%ou wui too sympatoies of toe populate; and on 
occasion of the papal election, which shoi-tly followed our 
diqiai'tui'e from Borne, we hoard it said that the Trasteve- 
rmi were most anxious that 081110131 Micara should he 
elected pope. 

Wbeu the cardiuals were all duly assembled in tliB Sis- 
tine Chapel, toe consecrating bislioj), followed by his suite, 
approached from the iuterior of toe Vatican; next came 
toe guardia nuhiU, who took their places iu the inner eba- 
jiel, whilst too Swiss.guai-d kept watch outside; and last of 
all appeared- the pope, who approached with a linn step, 
surrounded by a'numerous body of ecclesiastics. He wore 
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a scarlet velvet mahtfe over his white stole, the w'hite, gold- 
edged episcopal cap xi|>on his head, apd beneath it a Jittle 
white slcull-cap. Voxirehemljm rfVionacHrposted themselves 
at the right-hand side of tlie throne, a body of ecclesiastics 
took their places at the left, and now the ceremony com¬ 
menced by every cardinal ascending the steps of the throne 
and kissing the pope's hand. This eoremony, whichlasted 
a long time, was followed by the mass. The i)iipe himself 
intoned some parts of the s(>rvi<;e with a fine and powerful 
voice. Although by no means ]>ossessed of a striking ex- 
l.erior, his itdvanceil age and the benevolent expression of 
his eoinitonanc(\ together with the grmx'fnl dignity of his 
movements, imparted to him a venerable aspect. The 
manner in which he bestowed liis blessing, and the action 
with which lu' nccompaniial tlio words—twice extending hi.s 
arms wide, ns though lu; would embi’ace the whole world 
within their grasp—was peculiarly dignified .and impressive. 

In spile of this, however, 1 must confess, that neitlier 
hero nor on any other occa.sion did the catlio]i<; ritnal pro¬ 
duce an elevating eflect upon my piind. The foot-washing, 
the Easter procession, were to me- both wcairisomo and un¬ 
interesting, Tin; latter ceremony most he peenliarly disa- 
gix'ealile to Gregory die Sixtee.ulli; for heiiig borne aloft, 
as lie i.s on that occasion, always ciyises him the most dis¬ 
tressing dizzini'ss, to jo'event wliich he is compelled to keep 
his eyes closed. He then resembles a lifeless puppet; imtl 
I cannot discover anything eitlier poetic or impressive in 
seeing the crowd jirostrate themselves on bended knee be¬ 
fore such an image of hel[iless decrejiitndo as he then pre¬ 
sents. Even the benediction which the pope jironounces 
on the morning of J'laster day, over the crowd assembled in 
the Piazza in front of St. Peter's, apjieiired to ide cold and 
unimpressive, on aticonnt of tlie evident indifference and 
total want of faith in his power to bless manifested by the 
assembled throng. We had quitted our eaniage in order 
to mingle amongst the crowd; and around us on every side 
we heard nothing but discussions regarding woiticn, osterie, 
money matters, dinners at Bertini's, &c. No one apjiettred 
to consider for a single moment that a religious ceremony 
WES going on; and tlie scene was thus deprived even of the 
solitary charm which many poptdar festivtds present: that 
of sheing a vast multitude of human beings electrified by 
one common and inspiring thought. 
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When I gassed upon the gentle, kind-hea^d old popo, 
borne along at a dizzy height beneath, his gorgeous canopy; 
when I saw the thrones in tlie Vatican and the Quirinal, 
beneatli the lofty dais of which etiquette enquires that he 
should eat his solitary meals; I could not but reflect what 
a mournful, solitaiy e.xistencc this aged mfui was doomed 
to lead, and felt that his departure from this life, which 
took place shortly after we loft Home, must indeed bo to 
liim a release from a heavy burden. 

Every moniing, after tire conclusion (rf mass, the pope 
listejis to a long Latin discourse in the Sistine Chapel, after 
W'liich ho returns to the Vatican. 

The last time I saw liim was in tlie garden of tliat uoblo 
palace, on his way to a pavilion, in wliich lie was about to 
admit some ladies to an audience; it being eonlrary to eti¬ 
quette for him to receive them witliin the precincts of the 
Vatican itself. . This is an honour wliiidi is very easily 
obtained, and there are great numbers even of protestaiit 
ladies to lie met witli amongst tlic eager competitors for 
admission to the jiapal pre.seuce. I cannot say', howeveiy 
that I felt any very great ambition to join their rimks. 

S.VN GTIJsr.PI’E. 

The feast of San Qinseiipo is obseiwcd in honour of 
Joseph, tlie hushiuid of Mary, the foster-fatlier of the holy 
child Jesus. It is a favmiiite festival in Italy: and one 
need only walk through the sliwts ou that day to perceive 
what a joyous, ploasurc-loviiig people these Italians aie. 
On the evening preceding the feast, tables are laid out at 
every comer, and in every public squime poles are erected, 
armings are spread, and lam-el hriuiches in full bloom are 
planted before tlrem. The countenances of the groups of 
young people who stood gazing at these tables bespoke the 
pleasure with which they anticipated the joys of the mor¬ 
row. San Giuseppe is considered as the especial patron 
of all baked, and fried dishes, and on this day flying and 
eating are going on at every coiner of tlie streets. 

It has always been a peculiar source of gratification to 
me, in this comitry, to obseiwc the cleanly; wholesome, and 
savoury food with which the lower classes ai-e in general 
able to provide themselves. When we hear theoretically 
discussed the establishment of public kitchens, where* the 
people could procure more nourishing and better cooked 
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provisions than individual fainilies can afford, it always 
appeai-s to be an out-of-the-way, visionary, impfaeticable 
plan; but here it has grown out of tlie habits and customs 
of the people: tlie practice is universal, and productive bf 
much eoinfort. No day-labourer’s or iirtisan’s family ever 
think of cooking in tlicir own home. In every street a 
I'ngyitnre. is to met witli, who cooks his provisions in a little 
iron oven under the free vault of heaven, and tliere his 
customers come to purchase their daily food. In this way 
the workman saves both time and fuel, and can thus afford 
himself a better meal than he otherwise could: whilst, if 
he chooses, ho can assure himself of the cleanliness with 
which his food is prejatred, for it. is all cooked in tlie open 
air aud under his owti eye. This mode of eookiiig neces¬ 
sarily limits the nature of the food employed. Beef, soups, 
everything which reipiiivs several hours’ cooking, is of 
course o.xcluded. The nourishment of the lower classes 
consists chiefly in stewed vegetables, which, being juicj' 
.and aromatic, need hut liltbi addition to remler them sa- 
vouiy; in eggs, a litth meat, macaroni, fi.sh, and frogs, 
which latter are eonsidereil excellent when well fried in 
oil. To this we must add the excellent wiue which their 
country so abundantly supplies, good white or lilack bread 
(for both are used), rkottii, a sort of curd made from goats’ 
milk, which affords an admirable substitute for butter, and 
remarkably good cheese; and 1 think wo have a list of 
dainties from which even a bnn riivnt might manage to 
select a meal by no means to ho do.spisod. As we strolled 
along, on the morning of the Ji'estival of San Oiusej)pe, 
through the Via Tritone to the Piazza Barborini, we passed 
in that short space no fewer than iivefi igijitori. The tables, 
spread with white coverings, w'cro laden witli dishes. Some 
contained largo baked rice-puddings, ornamented with red 
wall-flowers. Every iinagimable kind of vegetable and of 
fisl), idl sorts of jireparations of flour baked in oil, and fried 
dlshes of every kind, abounded; whilst the cooks, in their 
white jackets and trousers, worked with so much zeal imd 
diligence that one might well have supposed they had not 
only to supply the whole city of Rome, but also iilie whole 
world itself, with their savoury/ritti. It was in truth a more 
joyous and interesting sight ffian the preparations for any 
royal feast could possibly be. The streets presented the 
smiling aspect suitable to a diiy of feasting and repose. 
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Miimti, tJio young dandies of the worfdng elasses, were 
standing near the tables and aroun4 the‘o-vens of the jiiy- 
ffttori^ They are fine-looking fello^rs these slight Eoman 
yont6s» with their liigh hose fitting closely to the knee, and 
then hanging in loose folds arwmd the ankle; their co¬ 
loured pantaloons, confined above the hips with a gay 
sti'iped scarf; whilst thou- short hlack or green jacket 
sits gracefully over the white shu-t, or, in warm weather, 
is allowed to hang loosely over their shoulders. There 
is altogether sometldng remarkably striking in dieir ap- 
peai’ance; and it w'as quite a pleasure to mo, in tlie course 
of this festiJ uiorning, to see such a number of bright, 
cheerful faces looking forth joyously into the world. In 
the North, where the labouring classes have but fow holi¬ 
days, where tht; ueeessitics of life can, only bo siipjdieil by 
unremitting tod ami diligence—amongst us, the very hoU- 
d«</, when one iloes chauco to occur, is converted into a day 
of lahour; fur every luoniout of it must bo devoted to some 
sort of pleasure or “ e.vtra aniusemeut.” This the Itidian, 
whose genial clime jrermits lam to indulge in oft-repeated 
holidays, does not find necessary. He eatr afford to dr-eam 
away his holiday in a sort of do/cc Jnr umUe; for, even 
should he allow tliis one to puss without partaking of airy 
special amusement, lie knows that miother is near at hand: 
and this imparts to his whole bearing a certairr graeefrd 
faissez nUcr —a rtipose in Iris idlerrcss, which distinguishes 
Itiru at ouce frotir a Northmarr. 

Amongst these Iloruan m-inenU may be seeir standing 
here and there a city maiden, a Miimntf; hut she has cast 
off her national co.stume: she wears pretty nearly the same 
dress that a damsel of the workiirg classes would wear 
amongst ourselves in (lermiuiy, only slightly altered in 
order to .adapt it to the climate. In winter, when it is 
always cold in the hoirse, and so warm in the streets drat 
one docs rrot even feel dre need of a nrturde, die universal 
dress of the maidens of the working class is an over-frock 
of coarse coloured flannel, fastened around die throat, and 
sitting closely to tiro figure; a large metal comb, whether 
of brass, silver, or gold, encircles the hack of the head, 
whilst their dark, luxuriant tresses are coiifiaod by die spic- 
ciatoro, a long pin or dagger, which is the characteristic 
weapon of dre mimute. In summer, the over-frock is re- 
plarMrby a loose petticoat; and a coarse, crisp, white linen 
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smock, vritii long sleieves anS neatlytStitdi^ feeSe^s, i« 
drawn closely around, tliroat, and supplies t<i .■file aet3t 
and shoulders ttie place of all other covering. 

But the fairest of the Roman niaidens are the 2Va«^ 
v«rini. It is a pleasure to see such a maiden, in all the 
bloom of her youthful beauty, standing by the side of a 
peasant from Langara. She seems to be actually beaming 
with life, and yonth, and joy. The farther we wandered 
from that part of the city which lies neiur Monte Pincio, 
the quarter in wliicli strangers cliiefly dwell, so much the 
more did the life and hustle of tins .streets increase, espe¬ 
cially in the neighbourhood of the booths belonging to the 
friffgitnri. At the other side of tlie Quirinal, not fer from 
the Forum of Nerva. there stood oik; of those booths, which 
boro such a tempting aspect and was sim-ounded by so 
many merry enstomevs, tliat we could not resist our incli¬ 
nation to taste some of the; good tilings wliicli it offered to 
the })assei‘s-l)y. For one bajocco (about thi'ee-farthings) we 
were jiresented with two fritti, which wore quite as well 
flavoured as the best “puffs” I over tasted in a first-rate 
confectioner's shop. If we, mere strangers, were given two 
of these/ritti for so sniiiU a sum, the country jioople, it may 
readily be concluded, receive about twice tlie quantity, for 
the necessariiw of life are here very cheap, luid do not, as 
with us, rise in price during the winter; for here vegetation 
never ceases: the soil is always productive. 

hi ear the Ai'cli of Septimius Severus, just below tlie Ca¬ 
pitol, wo entered the Forum, ,aud, wandering along the Via 
Hacra, we passed beneath the Arches of Titus and Con¬ 
stantine, till we reached the Coliseum. From thence we 
emerged on the road wliicli leads to the ruins of the Im 
perial Palace on the right, whilst on the left the Gregorian 
Gardens present a pleasing prospect to the passer-hy. We 
seated ourselves iqion some large stones which lay near at 
hand. A few ecclesiastics wore wandering about the gar¬ 
den; the foliage of tlie trees, just bursting forth into spring 
verdure, was gently stirred beneatli the bi-cath of the morn¬ 
ing breeze; tlie colossal mins of the Imperial Palace 
seemed to gaze down sternly upon thic passing scene;, 
whilst a troop of young minenti rent tlie air witli their 
joyous shouts whilst playing tlie merry game called ruzxim, 
Which, in honour of the feast, they performed with, cheeses 
instead of with tlie trae ruzsdea. This ruznica is a sort of 
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sling, thrown witti the left hand; and, on tlie present occa¬ 
sion, whoever could fling the cheese farthest was to be 
allowed to take possession of it as his lawful prize. It re¬ 
quires great strength and skill to handle the ruzzirn. pro¬ 
perly, and -wte watclicd the game with interest for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

A few paces farther on, a group of boys were engaged in 
the same gtoie. In every direction people seemed to be 
amusing themselves, whilst at the same time the utmost 
decorum and propriety everywhere prevailed. During the 
seven months we resided in Horne, 1 only once saw a 
drunken man, and it was evidently regarded as a singnlar 
occurrence, f 9 r ho attracted a regular procession after him. 

On this Festival of San Oiusejrpo 1 was out until a late 
hour of tire evening; and saw eating and drinking in abun¬ 
dance, but nowhere a trace of (j.vcess. As f was returning 
home, the people were still clustered in groups around tho 
ovens of the friygitori, and Home was almost illuminated 
by the glow of tliose portable kitchens. 

One could very well eat lui evening meal in comfort, and 
lie down in peace that night; for, most assuredly, not a 
single man, woman, or child in Rome went hungry to bod. 

“X..A SENTENZA." 

On the 37th of April, 1S40, I was walking along the 
Corso with some friends, on my way to the place of reunion 
of the Gorman artists, which is situated near the Palaco 
Simonetti. There were just then some new pictures to be, 
seen there, which had been described to me as particularly 
well worthy of notice. I had no sooner emerged from the 
Via Frattina and entered tho Corso than I perceived an 
unusual stir amongst the populace. Before the door of 
every house, the female imuates stood clustered on the 
trottoir, canying their children in their arms. The porti¬ 
coes of the several palaces were surrounded by listening 
auditories; carrettm, countiy-people, salad and strawberry 
vendors, stood scattered around; and tliat race of loungers 
so peculiarly Italian, the monies and abbes, swarmed at 
every comer. We were in hopes every moment of meeting 
some acquaintance amongst the crowd, and learning the 
cause of this unusual bustle. A public festival it could 
not be, for tliere were no carbiniers present, and on such 
occasions they are never wanting; a holy day it was still 
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less likely to be, for our servants had not announced one 
to us, and they would sui'ely not have forgotten it. ; I' 
walked on witli my friends, wondering as 1 went, until d' 
reached die I’iima Coloima, and the firing of a conntm; 
announced the hour of noon. 

The Piazza Colonua presents at all times an aniroafed 
scene. Around Anthony's Pillw are clustered the hackney- 
coaches for hire; shoo and brush vendors carry on dieir 
busy traffic in front of the Palazzo lluspoli. In all di-. 
rections may bo seen numbers of people opening and 
reading letters which they have just received at the post- 
office; and now, in the early spring, tlie lemonade vendor 
has again established himself near the fountain, and offers 
to the passer-by, in most courteous guise, his tempting and 
refresh ing beverage. 

Thesi: lemonade booths are to be met with in .summer 
time in every largo S(iuare, and am always placed in the 
neighbourhood of a fountain. The sides of the booth are 
formed of the leafy boughs of tlni oleander and the laurel, 
over which is sti'ctchod a little awiiing. Beneath this shelter 
stands a table on which the, lemonade is prepared. Water 
is conducted by a leathern pipe from the fountain to an um 
in the tent, whence the glasses are continually fiunished 
witli a fresh supjrly by means of two small reeds. The 
piles of citi’ons tmd sweet oranges embedded amidst dark 
green leaves, the cool trickling water beneath this letify 
tent, togetlier witli the chandinoss and alertness of the 
vendoi- himself, dressed entirely in white, present such a 
clieerful picture, that 1 only wonder it has not more fre¬ 
quently boon transferred to canvass. The diverse phy¬ 
siognomies of the thii-sty customers who are ever to be 
seen standing around also afford a good subject for the 
pencil. But, on the day of which I now speak, it was not 
thirst alone which arrested tlie passer-by in his course: it 
was evidently the expectation of some coming event which 
caused him to linger on his way. 1 begged my companion 
to accompany me to tlie booth, and there I soon learned 
from a handsome Eomun damsel that to-day the ncntmtsa 
(the sentence of the law) was to be executed on lliree thieves, 
who had committed a theft on the preceding Shrove Tues¬ 
day, die last day of the carnival. 

•‘The thieves will soon be passing by,” exclaimed the 
fair Human, as she went her way with a merry laugh, talk- 

K 
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ing to her catajjanion, whilst her dark, bright eyes and 
golden earrings listened eiunloasly in the warm snnsdiine. 

, Determined to loiter about for once, like true tonrists, we 
Shnlled up and do^vn, and lingered for a while in the 
neighbourhood of die Palazzo Dorla. A little Franciscan 
monk, who was chattering good-huinourcdly, now with ouc 
and now ydth another, amongst the passers-by, and offering 
ttiem Ms snuff-box in a friendly manner, was standing near 
As, and wo Were struck by his appearance. 

Ho did wot look like an Italian; bis countenance was 
ratber of tbo Sclavonic typo: a short, retroime nose, and 
clear blue eyes, from which diere boamod forth tlic good- 
natured shrewdness of happy simplicity-. As the weather 
was warm, his brown liood was allowed to liang bank loosely 
over liis shoiikb-rs. A little basket bung upon his ann, 
half-concealed beneath the folds of his cowl, whilst in his 
hand he. carried the snuff-box, wliich is tlie almost iusejia- 
rable companion of the Italian clergy. “Ask the monk," 
said I to one of my friends, “wlieu the prisonei-s are to 
pass. He w-ill tell us alhabout it, for his w-hole face beams 
with a longing desire to talk." “Signor, when are the 
prisoners expected to pass, and whither are they going?” 
asked my friend. 

The. little monk’s countenance glowed with pleasure. A 
stranger had spoken to him; lie was a man of some im¬ 
portance; it would afford him a subject for conversation in 
the cloister at tlie 'evening meal. He immediately stepped 
on the irotUiir where wc were standing, cleared his throat, 
and then duly commenced a full statement of the case. 

“You see, signor," said he, “those are men who com¬ 
mitted a theft on Shrove Tuesday; and a theft during the 
CMnival is always more severely punished tlian at any other 
time, because the houses are almost aU left open and badly- 
guarded, and the thieves can so easily conceal themselres 
by wearing masks.” 

“ The theft was committed on Shrove Tuesday, you say, 
and the sentence is to be carried into execution to-day?” 
remarked ono of our party-. “That seems very'quick: an 
interval Of nine weeks has scarcely been allowed to elapse!” 

“Yes, justice is very well administered amongst us,” re¬ 
plied the monk. “See, signori! the thieves made their 
■wity into the house of an advocate, who was driving on the 
O^o with' his wife. They were fliree in number, and all 
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three vore masks. When they entered the house, '&ey 
tied behind his bock the hands of the only servant who 
had been left at home, and compelled him to toll them 
whore his master kept his money. What could he did? 
He was obliged to tell. They tlien pressed him to show 
them where his mistress kept her jewels. ‘She has them 
all on her at present,’ replied the seiwant. ‘No,’ replied 
the thieves; ‘she has not got them on her, for we saw her 
jnst now on tlie Ooi'so; yon mnat show us tier jewels.’ So 
lie was compelled to show tliem; and tlreu, when tlie 
luscalshad got all tliey could, they niade their escaj>e. The 
servant beganforthwitli to ciy out. of the window', ‘ThievesI 
thieves!' and immediately the cai-biniois came, and arrested 
them on the veiy stoi>s of the; liimse, talcing froiii tliem all 
tlieii’ ill-gotti'n goods." 

‘•And for how loug a period are they eondonmcid?” 

“ They lU'o condemiied to the galleys for life, and for ten 
yeai'S after their d<-ath.' 

“Tfiiymrs uflir de/ilh! What does that mean'?" I ex¬ 
claimed in amazement. 

“Ten years aftei' (hath! It nieims that no universal 
amnesty can ever roach thesi' lliievos; that the.y are for 
ever e-vcluded from all ho])c of pardon. You see, signora, 
it hiiist ho so. Theft in i-amivul time must be severely 
pmiishod. Have you not read the sentence'.’ It is written 
up at tli(! comers of tho sti'eets. 'J'hiire it is:— ‘A viUt c died 
mini ilojio Ut nntrte '—all three! ’ 

‘•Ten years after death! ’ iv]ieated my triend. “This is 
tho Cln-istian mildness of the law in a .state which is ruled 
over by flic si)iritual chi(;f of lUmnni catholic Glmsteiidom! 
■When will men he delivered from mcit a rule as this?” 

These words, being spoken in Oeniiau, were of course 
not understood by the monk, who, with perfect composure, 
proceeded with his narrative. 

“They will now soon he passing this way. Before Ihey 
are conducted to the gate whicli leads to Civita VeccJiia, 
they are led through tlie whole city. One of tliem is a 
shoemaker, a fine young man. He is about twenty-five 
yeai'S of age, tall, Iresh-coloured, and haudsonio, witli ches- 
nut hair: a fine young man.” 

“ Twenty-five yeai's of age, in good health, and condemned 
to the galleys for life!" 1 exclaimed with a shudder. 

The monk heard and understood niy words, hnt he could 
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not comprehend our feelings on the subjoot. The men had 
committed a theft; the sentence of the law had been passed 
upon them; he took i.t all as a matter of course, and 
troubled himself no further u])on the subject. 

“Yes.” continued he. “that shoemaker is a fine youth. 
The other inim Avas about forty yeai's of age; a discharged 
coachman, who liad once lived in the sendee of a noble 
family. The third was a man avIio hired himself out on 
jobs; he was even older. He had on bad, tom clothes. 
The young man was dressed as a pa/ao.” [This is the 
name bestowed by the vihtt’iiti, who have retaineil the short 
jacket, the original costume of the peasantry, on those who 
haAC ado])ted more modern fashions.] “He Avas dressed 
as a pn'iiKi wlien he was arrested. In sneh handsome 
clothes! Avith long hair! a haialsome yotith! Voai see, 
signor, every one here in Home tries to look like a jMti'tio. 
Take care of yourself Avhile you are amongst the Homans!” 

“Wiy so?” 

“See, signor! one of these thieves, the man who hired 
himself out on jobs, cheattMl all the strangers here for eA’er 
bo long a time, mifil In' became notorious, and nobody 
AVOAild have him; he has heim in prison before uoav. I tell 
you, signor, I advise you to beAvare of the liomaus; they 
lu-e all a good-for-notluiig set!" 

As lie thus spoke, ho cast a cautious glance around, and 
then, ns we did not interrupt him, Imt only nodded a 
friendly assent, in order to encourage him to proceed, ho 
pursued the convei’satiou in a yet knver tone of voice, and 
looking round him anxiously from time to time. 

“There are throe noble trades here in Home: spie, Indri, 
e mfiiani —(spies, tlueves, and ruffians). The princes, the 
cardinals, the nionsignoi'i, arc good and well-educated peo- 
2 )le, but idl the rest su'o a worthless set. Beware of them 
all! I make no exceptions." 

It was euoiAgh to make one shudder to hear a maAi sfieak 
in such terms of his own nation; and the monk, perceiving 
the expression of dismay Avhich jiassed over our comite- 
uances, added in an exculjiatorj’ tone— 

“But Avhat can you oxjAect, signori? The people here 
are so ill-educatccl!" 

“Are you a Homan?" 

“ No; a Milanese,” he replied; “ but things are not much 
better even Avith us. In France-” 
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“Were yon ever in France?” 

“No: I have not been there liiysclf; lint I was once in 
the same monastery with a monk who hail lived a long time 
ill France; I know it as well as if 1 had lived there myself, 
III France things are different: the peopli’ are well brought 
up: here they arc not. Hero they celebrate F<astcr. not 
because they believe in it, but because tliey are afraid of 
the prison. They go to church for fear of the prison. 
They despise our blessed Saviour .lesus (,'hrist. If peoph- 
are di'vout in France, they are so of tlieir own free will; 
hero they do everything merely from the fear of pmiishmeiit. 
They are hadlv brought up,” said ho, bikiiig a pinch ol' 
snuff. "1 warn you to beware of the common people, for 
they are all a worthless set!" 

d'hoi'C wa.s somJtliiiig really fearful in the ipiiet com¬ 
posure with which be related all this. His report was 
most probably only too true. Ho had a full conviction of 
the miserable eondition of the jieople; ho saw cloimly their 
beniglited condition: Imt it neier seemed to occur to him 
to make any fiirtlicr inipiiries us to the cause of this state 
of things. He viewi:d the (h'jiraved eoiiditiou of ibis noble 
and richly-gifted nation as a nccessiiry and imalterahlo fact. 
The tranquil simplicity with which hi' owued and lamented 
the e.vtremo wickedness of his own people was really' quite 
startling tons; hut we did not ventmo to enter into any 
arguments on the subject. Wc tbanked flic mmik for his 
conimnnications, and he hade ns a friendly farewell, malting 
over us the sign of the cross as he tnnieil to dejiavt. 

He might have served for the e.vaet original of Ijcssing's 
“Lay Brother.” 'J’hero were the same good-nature and 
child-liko.simplicity, tlie same sense of riijht, and the same 
utter quenching and snhjugatiim of the spirit benentli the 
weight of hierarchical tyranny . In tlie mean while, the 
jiost-ottice clock sti'uck one; the crowd increased each 
moment, and every eye was turned towards the Venetiim 
Piazza. iSomo carhinievs wore approaching in that direc¬ 
tion, making a clear passage through tlic crowd, just as 
they do on occasion of the horse-races in the carnival. The 
carbiniers never fail to be present when anything is going 
on: their antiqtte-looking helmets meet the eye in every 
direction. Whether it ho the pope who is taking a drive 
under the protection of his ffuurtlm nuhih, or Lord Ward 
who is giving a hall, the corpse of a noble to he inteiTed, 
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a saint to be canonised, or a thief to !» ooBdactodj, to the 
galleys, carbiniers are as tee an aaBonacement of some 
event which will gratify the sight-loving taste of the people 
as the arrival of sw-ollows is of the coming spiring. The 
carbiniers were quickly followed by a troop in full wniour, 
who surrounded three little caits of the description h»a:e 
ordinarily used for the jniqjose of conveying wine, oil, &c. 
from the Ganipagua into the city. They are small, chair¬ 
shaped vehicles, hung on two high wheels, and with a 
covering of skins or cloth, which affords protection from 
the sun and rain. The horse, placed between the long, 
narrow shafts, is gtiided by tbe driver, who from bis lofty 
seat continually impels him onwards witli his nevt'v-ceasing 
“a-r-r-r-r!" In the primitivis condition of tilings whicli 
exists ill this country, these lit tle cluu'i^.s are also ileemcd 
suitable for the transport of thieves. Kacli of the three 
criminals in this instance occupied a separate caniage. 
They were clad in the strijicd brown dress approjiriated to 
convicts, with broad, pointial sUuH-caps, and heavy chains 
on their hands and feet, whilst tlicy were bound by an 
additional one to the cart in which they drove. I could 
not see tlie exprossioii of their comiteuauces, neither did i 
wish to do so. What could the sight of such misery teach 
US beyond what we already knew'.’ 

The whole winter tliroiigh, each nioaTiing and evening, I 
saw the convicts, generally from forty to sixty in number, 
pass lienoatli my window. Under the direction of over¬ 
seers, and guoi-ded by a militaiy escort, tliey are marched 
to the Monte I’incio, in the cultivation of ■which they are 
now employed. They keep tbe patlis clean, mow and 
plant, and some arc engaged in the constructiqn of the 
small fountabi which has just been dug there. Never did 
I see anioiig.stthem /me mild, pleasant countenance. They 
all looked cold, liard-henrted, and indifferent; and yet even 
amongst them one gentler spirit attracted my notice. 

Often do I recall to my mind one particular day when I 
was attracted to the wuidow by the rattling of tbe chains. It 
was a clear, fresh afternoon, about mid-wintei', and many of 
the convicts had been buying from an itinerant vendor some 
of those little yellow beaus which are offered for sale, ready 
baked, in small wooden vessels. The overseers stood by, 
watching lest tliis traffic should afford an opportunity for 
^any clandestine intercourse. A beggar-boy at this moment 
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approftched, aud witli him aa ugly bla«k poodle; the dag 
stopjied near one of the convicts, who looked at it tliot^fr 
fully for a few moments, and then stroked its back. The 
poodle immediately jumpcd up and fawned upon him. The 
countenance of tlie hitherto most unprepossessing prisoner 
snddenly assumed a new expression; he patted the poor 
animal, and as the signal for marching onwards was given 
at that moment, he hurriedly drew from liis pocket a piece 
of bread, broke it in two, gave one-half to the dog, the other 
to the beggar, ami passed on in silence to his daily task. 
How deeply this scene moved me no words of mine can 
describe. Notbing, in mv mind, could be a stronger argu¬ 
ment against solitary iniprisonment. No regrets for the 
jwst, no thoughts of. the otTemv committed against (iod, 
can so benefit the heart of a man who has been hardened 
in sin, as one. living toncli of syraiaitliy, which awakens and 
charms into being the genii of humanity that ties slumber¬ 
ing ■within his breast. 

Often, during the reniaiuder of my stay, I tried again to 
discover this jioor fellow auiongst tlie convicts, but I never 
could luuke liim out. About a fortnight afterwards (it was 
on a Sunday), four jirisoncirs jtas.sed, Iiearing a galley-slave’s 
coffin to the church-yard. It was during the. time of ser¬ 
vice . all was still in tlie streets. 'I'he chains had boon re¬ 
moved from the convicts' feet, for they w'ero heai'iug a 
brother to the grave. A thiep compassion for these un¬ 
happy heiugs filled my breast. I could not help hoping 
that they were beiuiiig to his last I'artlily resting-place him 
who had, but a few days before, sliared liis scanty prison 
fare with tlie only fcllow-criail.ure to wlioiii he. in his misery, 
could yet lend a helping hand. Oh! how many and how 
deep are the wounds of our common humanity! How shall 
we find healing for them all! ,\nd yet we kuoiv there is 
healing, tiiough man will not use it. 

But I must return to the Corsn. The crowd continued 
to gaze jijmu the thieves with cold curiosity. Not a single 
word, either of sympathy or of condemnation! Silent 
wonder: nothing more! Only here and there a woman 
might be heard to e.xchiim, “ Che hel yimine!" as the 
younger man passed by. He bore himself with a certain 
iiir of dignity, as if lie had been familiar witli such scenes, 
imd would fain play his part worthily. I could no longer 
beat- the mournful sight. Punisii die evil-doer, prevent 
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hilti from again inflicting an injury upon society, and you 
do well; but lead not the wretched man, like a wild beast, 
in triumph through your streets. Chastisement is no 
heroic deed of which man need make his boast. Let the 
t)ial of the criminal be carried on in public; but when 
once sentence is passed, let the condemned one hide his 
shame in solitude. Heap not ui)on the eiushed sjiirit the 
'additional misery of exposure; scorn not the wretehed, 

. whom you might perchance have saved, if tiui hand whicli 
was so ready to chastise had also heeii vtsady to help. 
Pray not for the souls of the ch'inl, but deliver die souls of 
the living. This is the true, spirit of Christianity; the spirit 
of holy, nil-embracing love. 


Till; FE'I’E Of CKUV.Uio. 

When tho ciunival has now long been buried and gone: 
when the last mocroln light lias- long been (pieiiched in 
dai’kiiess, and the whole tranquil period of Ijcnt ha.s inter¬ 
vened between the carnival and tho Piaster tide; then, is the 
period chosen by the German artists to celebrate the Cen 
varo fete, designated by the populace as tlie “Sti-angers' 
Carnival.” 

'J’he spring is, to tlie sti'angers assciiililed in Home, the 
flower-crowned genius of sop.ai'atioii; Imt they wonlii fain 
not see tliat joyous wintei' life close in gloom ami duhiess; 
and, even ns tlie Komans hid farewell to tlie meriw carnival 
with shouts of gleesome merriment, so do tho Germans 
terminate their sojourn in liome bj' a .scene of gaiety and 

joy- 

In tlie spring the Campagna is fresh and green. Like a 
gently-waving ocean suddenly congealed, .so does the vast 
plain with its imdnlatuig hillocks lie outspread before you; 
that plain on which so many a bloody flght has been lost, 
and so many a victory been gained on which the world’s 
destinies have hinged! The blood of the countless victims 
of the fight has been absorbed by the silent earth; victors 
and vanquished liavo long since crumbled into dust; only 
the name and tlie deed still live, cai-efully cherished in the 
menioiy of succeeding ages; and the golden dandelion and 
bright-eyed anemone bloom where once the earth was 
trampled beneath the foot of the watrior as he struggled 
for lile or death! 
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I lere it is, on one of tiie first days of May, tliat &o ai^sts 
go forth in the early morning to celebrate their “FarewiS 
Feast.” They are attired in varied and grotesque masqueralb 
dresses, and each weai's as a badge a new, bright bajoeoo, 
fastened to a green ribbon. At a very early lioiir, the Cam- 
pagna is already alive with carriages. Every one in Home 
who can jios.sibly manage it has horses'and can-isiges, and 
every one who has horses and carriages rides out to the 
quarries of I’oiite Mamiiiolo and Oorvaro on the day of the 
“Farewell Feast.” The Allmno road is literally thronged 
with passe.ugers: whilst men and women on horeeback, 
having their hats adorned with gay ribbons and waving 
jduines, may be seen galloping across the plain. At length 
the ])i'ocession of the "artists themselves appears in sight. 
The j)vesidont of their .guild (fraternityl is also tin; presi 
dent of their farewell least, and .always the leading person- 
ago in thf^ revels of the day. On a triumphal chariot, 
drawn by si.x white oven, be )iass(es slowly onwards. The 
wheels of the, chariot and the horns of the oxen are 
wreathed with flowers, and tlio president liimself is decked 
out ill the fantastic garli of fho middle ages. His body¬ 
guards and bis court aceoni])a,nv him. riding eitlier on 
asses or tin horses as the case may be; fools and wise, 
kniglith, Persians, Bedouins, and jieasants, all follow in bis 
train. Tlie rear is bronglit up by other chariots, on one of 
wbieli is seated the, god Bacclms, as ma.ster of the wine- 
flasks, snn-ouiided by Bacchantes and wliite-elad scnllions, 
who keep guard over the wine and the provisions prepared 
for the fratendty. fl’lms does tlio jn-oiicssiou wend its way 
to a solitary min, the Torre de' Schiavi, whei'C the first 
halt is made and the president musters his troo2>s. On- 
ward.s they jiass in review before liiin; Hon Quixotes and 
Apollos, savages and kiiiglits, tlliiaese and Eaifiielles, all 
seeking to compel their asses to maintain a dignified de¬ 
meanour; whilst the. standard-bearers lead the way, and 
the music of intnunerable instnunents, eiich emitting a 
different tone, according as chance may elicit, produces a 
perfect charivari. 

As soon ns the mustering of the troops is over, the band 
pursues its way; now, however, dispersing themselves over 
the plain, and each one following his own sweet will, until 
they reach the stone quames of Ponte Mauimolo. When 
tlius dispersed, the band of masqueraders appear even 
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B^fe fbaa wlalsfr iimrebiag in closer arm'. l%o 

w«ute SMAtks of tbo Bodouins, especially, wear a sia 
{julwly pMturee(iH6 aspect, jiflisteniag in the sun and 
Hutemg beto the breeze. nhiKi their wearers scour tiie 
plain. The stone quarries of Ponto Maminolo are situated 
at the distance of about balf-an-hour’s ride from lionae. 
They consist of large caves, whence the ancients used to 
quarry the stone required for the purjjose of l>ui]<ihig; now 
_ they are no longer used, and moss and creeping pltinls have 
had time to clothe tlieir interior in many parts witli lux¬ 
uriant verdure. 

The hills whence tlio stone has heoii hewn sun'rnind a 
small hasin-shujied valley, and on these adjoining heights 
the spectators I'onn a jiictnrcsipK! cncaiiqonc'nt. I be 
horses are unhiiniossed and ]>IiicihI near each otlier, whilst, 
the snnoiinding carriages form a sort, of palisatb'. which 
prevents them from straying from tin' spot. 'I’ho cushions 
are taken out of the cimdages nial laid upon the ground, 
where they afford coml'ortiible seats to their owners; awn¬ 
ings are spread to slndter tla; ussernhled gi'ouf's from tho 
heat of the noontide suii; large baskets full of provisions 
are produced; elegantly-dressed n\en and women with their 
own hands spread the feast on the grec'nswarU: and in the 
midst of tho still, dreamy (lampagiia , where, at othof times, 
only the solibrrj' goaHicrd is to bo seeti, devotiring his himl 
crust beneatli Ji erunililing wall, there now resounds the 
merry laugh of tho fashionable throng, whilst the c.vjdod- 
ing corks of (diampiigno bottles, and playful toasts given 
in every civilised language under the sun,, cause the old 
echoes to ring again witli nnwonhal sounds. 

Everything is, however, in the mean time, proceeding 
with due solemnity in the valley beneath. The distribu¬ 
tion of orders has commenced, and the president is iituning 
the office-bearers for the ensuing year. It is a state con- 
.sisting of cosmopolites, as the device home by the French 
flags, “ 7ouii ft's arts sont fmvs," is the fitting motto of this 
artist life. The names of the ofliee-hearers were called 
according to their respective countries, and it.then became 
evident from what vairious aud distant countries these men 
were here brought together by a common aim and purpose. 
Painters and sculptors in white jsickets and aprons hastened 
from tho adjoining caverns to receive their orders, after 
preparing, by means of boards and casks, a; table for well- 
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three hundred men. The hands wliirfi had yesterd*^ 
heal engaged in fashiouing the bust of a Js^i-teSj now 
busied themselves in shelling hard-boiled eggs and cutting 
up plates-full of chicken and bread-and-butter. 

At length the repast is duly spi’ead. Three hundred 
artists talie their seats around tire table in the cool, dim 
twilight of tile quarry; German chomses, French and 
Italian songs, are sung with joj-ous glee; dish after dish 
disappeai's beneath tho iiitluence of youthful appetites, and 
flask after flask of chaiu])agno is quickly eini)tied; and ever 
as the feast draws nearer to its close, does the sound of 
mirth and morriniout rise higlu'r and higher. 

But. suddenly, auiidst t.lmiider and tiglitning, docs tlie 
sibyl of [’onto IMamiiiolo is.sue fortli from the deiqi gloom 
of the iiit,orior cavern, and threaten the rash invaders of 
Lor sanctity with speedy aimiliilation. But the sibyl is a 
woman, and can but ill wilbslaud niaiily courage, manly 
eiiti'eaties, manly influeuce. 'J'lie ])resideut courageously 
adwmees towoi’ds lu’C, and dejiicts in glowing leims the 
fame, the worth, tlu^ skill of the assembled artists, who 
have sought the shelter of this friendly cave in reliance on 
her generous hospitality. Tlio sibyl, flattered by his words 
and luovod by bis entreaties, invites her guests to retmn 
tmd visit these shades on sonii> future day, and, prophesy¬ 
ing to them all sueces.s and ]iai)]>iiM,'Bs, <lisappears again, 
amidst peal.s of thunder and flashes of lightning similar to 
those, which had graced her advent. 

Tile close vicinity of the goddess seemed, however, to 
(aist a dwiij) over tlio festivities of her eai'th-bom guests. 
The artists shortly quitted the dim twilighfof tire cave, 
and, ascended to the suimy heights of tlie Campagna; a 
circus is ruiuked out by planting in tho ground the banners 
of tlie difl'ereutBauds; Bedouitis on nimble-footed steeds 
run races with ass-mounted clowns, and Sunclio I’auzas 
with knights ;md mordcs; divers games requiring bodily 
skill and agility are played: and, thanks, to the glowing 
hues of the widely-extended bmdscape ainl the fimtastio 
and varied costunnt of the combatants, tlie wliole scone is 
l^eturesqno beyond description. The mmrtiatw jKirtioa of 
the crowd formed a circle of spectatoi-s, who sat in then’ 
cairiages as on tribunes, cheering on tlio leading actors :ia‘ 
tho scene with loud and repeated acclamations. 

A firework, which was let off just before the sun went 
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down, marked the conclnsioii of the festival. Tlieii the 
horses were again linmessed to the caniages, and the 
motley throng of strangers sc^t forth on their return to tlie 
city, which those who drove reached shortly after tlic 
“Ave Maria.” It was, howevei-, some hours later ere the 
equestrian portion of the rc'vellers reached their journey's 
end; for both riders and steeds were exhausted after the 
fatigues and pleasures of the day. 

At the gates of the city the retuniing artists were met 
by eager and curious throngs; and. oven until a late hour 
of the night, w'c licard one straggler after another gi eetcd 
hy tlic assembled crowd with a loud and cordial “ cccicrt.'” 

And once more, over the vast Campagna, did that old, 
dream-like stillness assume its silent sway, and gently- 
dropping dew distilled upon the vi'rdant plain, which on 
this day had been trodden down by no blood-stained war¬ 
rior's wean' tramp, but lightly piessed hy the jiassing 
footsteps of joyous men engaged in hanuless mirth! 
Henceforth, more luxuriantly than ever shall the golden 
dandelion and the bright-eyed luiemonc bloom on these, 
now peaceful plains. 


THE COJJSEl vr. 

It is die fashion to go and view the ('oliseum by moon¬ 
light and amid the' glare of torches. 'J'ho effect ))rodneed 
by this noble edifice, as it stands out against the culm, clear 
sky of midnight, is truly sublime; and tlie- wild, flickering 
blaze of the torches, as they wave throughout its area, ])ro- 
duces a marvellously fine effect. Yet these evening visits 
to the Coliseum, so long, at least, as tliey continue to be 
in fashion, must always lack the crowning clianii of soli¬ 
tude. Equipages crowd around its entriuice, as if it were 
a theatre: and from the groups which are gatlicred toge¬ 
ther upon every side, one hears expressions of wonder in 
divers languages uttered hj' strangers, upon the veiy spot 
where, jierhajis, their fore,fathe,rs, as captive and dying bar¬ 
barians, satisfied the cruel lust of the Koman people for 
gladiatorial shows. # 

But when one visits tlie Coliseum early in the morning, 
one enjoys it alone, undisturbed, and therefore all the 
more fully. On issuing out of those narrow streets which 
divide Trajan’s Forum from the Cwnpo 'Yaccino, and over 
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which tlie humid night-mist and the gray tints of daw® 
are lingering still, one enters suddenly, near tlie academy 
of San Ijuca, into tire beaming sunlight of early day. Pea- 
siuit girls arc sitting u])ou the grassy nnnmds by whicli 
those noble i)illar8 iu'e Hu;-rounded at thoir ba.se; they are 
decking themselves out for their visit to the city. The 
white liead-dress must be more carefully' folded, and the 
shoulder-knots, which had been loosened during a long 
walk through the Camiiagiia, must hi! more closely tied. 
Those ju'ctty Alhanese know tliat a thousand glances will 
follow them on their way. Varlher on, near the pillars of 
the Temple of Concord, and ch>.s(! to the Farnesian Car¬ 
dens, are lying beneath the shade of trees some silver-gray 
oxen, with tlnnr high twisted honis; they have just been 
unyokeil from tlie waggons close by, in which the produce 
of the country has been cariied in for the use of the city. 
A dee|) stillnoss reigns throughout natiiri;. Ono walks so¬ 
litary along the Via Sacra, and all alone one enters into tlio 
wide eii’cus of tlm Coliseum. 

All is still. The lofty arches of tlie theatre rise in tliree 
tiers, one above another. The dark-red stone glimmers 
with variegatial lines of light, so that one can scarcely 
regi’Ct the marble with which they had once been overlaiil. 
Isolated walls, cotn])li'te jiortioiis of tlie edifice, remain in 
their original glory; otlier.s have heiai crushed by the re- 
haitless hand of Time. Nature has filled up the cliasm.s 
between wliut has fallen and what still abides, llicli tufts 
of verdure spring up amid the ranges of scats. Whore 
once the noble dames of Home gazed forth ujioii hloodj' 
games, now bloom the wallflower and the pink. In place 
of the costly jewels w'hich once sparkled here, shines the 
dew in countless glittering drops; no hearbwriuging cry of 
expiring man ’or beast is heard, hut only tlie low, sweet 
song of birds, as •they soar U]> yonder in tliat clear blue 
sky, the golden light of which seems to kindle the cold 
walls themselves into warmth and beauty'. 

It is neither the grandeur nor the majesty of this colos- 
•sal edifice which so deeply moves the soul. One does not 
#ven desire to explore its divei’s comdors, its flights of 
steps, or its subterranean cages, in which the savage beasts 
were once hold captive till tlie inomerit when they were let 
loo.se on then- prey. One's own individuality soems for a 
moment to be forgotten, as one gazes with longing earnest- 
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aess into the p«st and into tho future. How brief and 
puny does a single lifetime appear, while poriug over.the 
destiny of nations which have left but a track of their 
existence behind! The radiaut sunlight, the ever-fresh life 
of natOTe, seems to contrast too vividly with tho perishable 
fete of man's work; of man, who longs for immortality be¬ 
cause he feels within iiiiusoli' tlie cap,ability of so high a 
destiny. 

Suddenly the sound of hells strilms upon tlje ear. In 
tire cloister near tho Temple of Venus (he mass is singing. 
One glances upwards; and, b<'hohl! in the midst of tho 
circus of the Coliseum stands the cross, planted in the vny 
soil which had once been deluged with the blood of Chris¬ 
tian martyrs! The gloomy tokens of martyrdom are heheld 
in the radiant beams of tin* moniing sun. On a levid with 
the first range of seats have been erected twelve altars, the 
stations of the llodeemer's sufftaings, whereon are depicted 
tho.se l)3'gone scenes of hnniaii Agony. 

Christendom rises up o\it of the wi'eck of barbarism, 
teaching us wherein the tnie strength and perfection of 
man alone reside. "Wo feel tlnit it is only the,maternal 
creations of man that can perish, while the spirit still 
exists and still works. Chri.st seeuri'd to u.s tho blessing 
of this consolation, wlien He, in the full vigour of human 
life, and conscious of the eteniity of His own self-existing 
spirit, yielded up His body to the grave; and in no place, 
certainly, is the comfort to be derived from this assurance 
of a futm’e life and of immortality more necessaiy than in 
Rome itself, where the eye turns back continually upon a 
wortd-life of a thousand year’s, now perished or crumbhng 
into ruin; in Rome, where tho contrast between its vivid 
verdure, its smiling life, and the ruins amid which they are 
found, may' be likened to a wreath of flowers woven by the 
hand of infant love around the grave of old age; and where? 
amid tire wreck of human works, the undjdng strength of 
man’s spirit makes itself everywhere to bo felt. 

It ■was in the Coliseum that I spent my last ‘hioming in 
Rome; and'with this picture of the Coliseum .shall the 
reader also take his leave of tlio Rteroal City, than which 
no truer image can he found than tliis monument of ancient 
Rome, upon which tlie Cross has been planted amid the 
luxuriance of lovely Nature. 
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AftI'.i! teivors'ni" tlie solilaiy (Jampagna, tlie rosul to Naples 
ooniliu-fs the travcllfi’ to Alliaiio, Ariecia, and Ouizano: 
thox' iiioiiiitain villages to whicli botli strangers and Ro¬ 
mans deliglit to resort iluriiig the siunmer heats. Here the 
artist conu s to .study Imidscapc j)ainting: here he finds tlw? 
models of those pictures ol' men and women which reflect 
to our eyes the muscular stre.ngth'and lioauty of the.so noble 
children of the South; and hero, in tlu-se little towns, one 
still meets Italian women clad in the pretty, gay, national 
costume, and weai’iug the white flowing head-dress whidr 
so well becomes them. 

A few mik's more to tlie southward, near the little town 
of Cistenia, commence the rontiuc Marshes, of which, 
from the description I had licai’d, I formed altogether a false 
impression. It is possilile tha( in summer they may pre¬ 
sent the aspect of a .scorched and barren waste; but in 
spring they veiy mue,h resemble one of OUr noitirem 
marshe.s, only that in these I’ontiiio Marshes tlio vegeta¬ 
tion is of a much more lu.xurimil growth. There are bound¬ 
less meadows, intersecled by canals, which ai-e bordered 
each side by long alleys of frees; numerous herds of caflie 
may he seen feeding in all directions; whilst troops of buf¬ 
faloes, standing in flic canals, stare wildly at the passers-by 
from heru'ath their dark, shaggy eyebrows. Nothing in the 
shape of human habitation is to he seen, save the nomadic 
wooden hut of the shepherd, oi' the long, flat barge which 
is drawn along the canal by men. Were it not for tlie buf¬ 
faloes, one might almost fancy one’s self m Holland; for 
even the large white and yellow water-lily, here as there, 
meets the eye, floating on its broad green leaf. To the left 
the plain is bounded by tlie lofty Apennines, whilst stili 
fartlier off, to the right, may be distinguished the dim blue 
outline of Monte Cimllo. ' 
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]t wiis a bright sunny noon \vhen we reaelicd 1 evi-a«ina. 
The town is built on a steep and lofty I'ock 'noihnuging 
tlic sea, which I saw here once more witli niisjicakablo 
joy, having last gazed ni)oii it at Genoa many month; ago. 
Deautiful waving palms fringod the surrounding rocks; 
broad streaks of golden sunshim' rested on tin; dei’p-ldne 
waters; whilst tlie distant isles of i'onz i and Ischia, bathed 
in dazzlhig lighl, loomod fortli on the distant horizon like 
the phantotns of a drc.tin, shadowy and nndefiiuid. 

After passing 'I’erraciiia, tlie A|)emunes l>egai) to wear a 
wild and uncultivated aspect. 'I'lic little t< vn ol' I’oiidi 
smd Itri lay nestled amidst pih's of steep and rug- rocks. 
At b'ondi we got oitt of th. earriuge, wishing ‘ ■ walk for a 
litde way over its ill-jiawd streets whilst tin rst's were 
being changed. Searcely, liowever, liad w'e sec fool in the 
streets, when a gronji of at least lifKu'ii beggiirs, men, 
women, and children, (;rowded annmd us. We I 'ok refuge 
ill a church, tlie Moorish pertal of which tempted us to 
seek a? shelter within its walls, both from the beggars and 
from the scorchiug rays of tlie iioont'de heat. We only 
stiocoeded, however, in niakiu, oiir (.‘sctijio from the lath'r 
misery; onr cor/cyc td'beggars ri'uuiiiied constant in their 
attentions: most of them askeil for charity; one wished to 
sell us some old pots, niiotlnir a colouroil stone, wliikst a 
little boy was very .lesirous to .show us the " lions” of his 
native towai. We assured Jiini that we had no wish te see 
them. 

“You wnat examine tlie cliurch. siguonil” 

“We have seen diurclies enough, and do not w.snt a’-v 
information on the subject, ' replied mv frieiio; “do lei ■ 
ns alone.” , 

The boy looked at her witli liis Tall, dai'k evo, S' omed 
foi;,a moment absorbed in thought, ntnl then, i>ith all the 
gravity of a regular eiceroui', placed himself before us and 
said, “Ma, hisoi/mi sapnv ijiiesta, tiiiinum" (Btit, you inHut 
know this, signora). “ See hero, signora! this is the altar on 
which the children in Fondi arc baptized!” 

The gravity, the decision, tlio earnestness of tlie boy had 
in them sometliiug irresistibly coiriic: wo could scarcely 
help feeling a certain degree of respect for the resolution 
with which he almost wrung from us title gift we had denied 
him. This boy was the type of that shrewd cunning which 
the*Italians turn to such good account in tjieir dealings 
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witli Rtnui^ors. Gaeta, a ibrtress Imilt upon a rock wliidi 
projects fur into tlu^ si’ii, is perhaps, -vvith its lofty tower 
and Moorisli liattlemeiits, one of the most striking objects 
to be .seen in Italy. 

It was well nigh sunset when we sat ourselves down to 
rest in the balcony of tlie neighbonring Villa Coinposella. 
'I'iiis villa lies (dos(‘ to the sea, and is built over the ruins 
of ibe flutlis of Cicero. Alleys of citron and sweet orange 
tie"-,, liodges of roses and bninils, ivach down to the verj’ 
wut. i s edgi'. The waves caiiK! rolling in witlraheavy surge, 
iMit (tie air was rstill and mild, Whenc'ver a gentle breeze 
stirred the trees, a shower of orange blossoms was sijattored 
aiom I us, and lilbal the air with lailniy fragrance. A 
pe.uccfni .snnimer sojourn in tin.' Mila (smijiosella mirst he 
reidly ilcligiufid: it, is a sjiot one enters with pleasure, and 
cannot (luit without di'ep regret. 'J’he tract of country be¬ 
tween the loladi Gaetaanil Naples, and the neighbourhood 
of ,N'aples itsell', are a,s carefully cidtivatwl as auy land I ever 
saw either in Wurt<‘mberg oj- i^’u.sctiny. Here it may he 
.seen wbat a. paradise these fertile southern lands might Ire 
renil(>red if tiny were only brought ujidor jiropcr culture. 
'J’be gai’dens jirodiice eight cnips every year, and in a veiy 
I’niitfol season have iieen known to pi-odiuie even twelve. 
In the corn lields, wbicli arc rijie iirr the sickle by the 
middle of May, stand midberry trees, vvl.ieli act as a support 
to the more feeble vine, ;m(l the soil yields abundant nou- 
risbmenl lo this t.lnve-fold crop. 'I'bc corn is no sooner 
cut down Ulan serme oilier grain is sown in its place, and 
this again i- siicres-ded eitlicr by tla.v or benij). In the 
course of Ibis jimniey I saw every kind of crop—pulse, 
rice, llati, and bei.ip •gii wiiut near to one anotlior, and 
almost rijie: the maize alone was still hut little above 
ground, and docs not ripen until the summer heat is at its 
height. Strawberries and cliorries were already ahunibmt: 
tigs were a,s yet scarce: hut on all immiier of fniit-troes, 
vines, and olives, I obsen-ed that, tbo Ihiit was idready .set. 
I’his country has mdeed a good right to the name it hears: 
the CiiDi^aijnn Felkc. 

At Capua the railroad begins, and w'e entered tlie city of 
Naples just as night was closing in. 

Naples is tlie handsomest and tlie most animated town 
in Italy; anil its gay, brilliant aspect strikes one the more . 
forcibly from the contrast it presents to the grave, dreacu- 
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like earnestness of Eouie. We were detained for some 
time at the custom-house, and iii^ht had already spread its 
wings over ttie city as we drove along tlie quaj'to our hotel, 
the “Villa di lloma.” Wc could not distinguish Mount 
Vesuvius, for at this moment no tlames wore issuing forth 
to betray its inner life. As wo drove along the quay, in¬ 
numerable lamps sent forth a flickering glare from tire 
moveable stalls which abounded on every side; gas-lights 
shone brightly from behind jdate-glass windows; wliilst 
high above tlie dur’k forest of masts glinunci ed the bright 
flume of the liglit-house, which shone, now more feei)ly, now 
more brilliantly, tlirough the deep gloom of night. t)nc 
ouglitto see Naples at night, in order to form any just, idea 
of tl»e life of the jieo])!*' in these southern climes. ’I'he 
■w'hole population at this hour have apparently forsjiken 
their dwellings, and every window is ojam. On the quay, 
roasting and l)roiliug are going on us fit Genoa; hut tin' 
booths of the provision ..ml lenKfuade vendors are hotter 
lighted up here than tln.'ir were there. Men, liaving the 
upper part of tlie body ifare, and w firing white linen trou¬ 
sers, walk about with largi' lint haskels on tlieir heads, in 
which they carry all sorts of provisions, and witli louil cries 
otter tliem for sale. Kvery twenty paces you meet w'ith 
little stalls where ■water-nielous are sidd: some whole, in 
their gieeu, glos.sy shells; others cut open, and ]>resenting 
to the passer-by a tenqitiiig view of their hlood-red pulji 
and dark sliining sei.'ds; whilst others again are cat in 
small slices for the henelit of the jieople who gather round 
these tables to refresli themselves witli a friv mouthfuls of 
tliis juicy and wholesome fruit. Near these stalls fils" ven- 
diu's of maize ai-e to he seen roasting its hriglit golden cars 
' over a clear coal fire, wliilst by the sea-side lu e pl icod rows 
of seats for the benefit of oyster-eaters. 'J hese seats are 
occupied by both men and women; the sellers open the 
oysters, and hand tliem round, together with the wine of 
the eountiy, large flasks of which stand on tables close at 
hand, amongst ])iles of green citrons and ortmgfjs; gnitar- 
]flayers ]>ress as closi'ly as they can around these varied 
groujis, in hopes of being rewarded for their music by the 
gift of some small coin; and tliey, on their part, are pushed 
aside by tlie water-sellers, who, witli their loud cry of “Aitquu 
tielota!" am Aoft'mA and welcomed iii even" qufirtor. Iced 
water, mingled with a few drops of aniseed, is taken as n 
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cordial by the jreoplc. who eat ice, e\m in its rough state, 
as a necessary refreshmetit: hmipa of ice are placed even 
in the laoutlis of little infants, wlio suck it greedily: so 
pressing is tlie need felt, in this warm cliniato, of soine- 
thing cool and refreshing. 

In every corner, teniporniy platfomis, supported by casks, 
are erected, on which rope-dancers and jugglers carry on 
their several trades. Gandy pictures, rudely painted, form 
tin' hackgi-ound of the show. Here may be seen a juggler 
plunging a knife into bis own throat; there, Polcinelh ban- 
ti'ring a poor fisherman; farther off, a pretty little maiden 
dancing on a rope, whilst otliers are acting some popular 
play. All tliese shows find spectators in ahuudaiice: fathers 
and mothers, who raise tlieir youngest children in their arms 
that they may see over the heads of the suiTounding crowd; 
little hoys, who manfully fight tlieir way to tlie front ranks; 
and soldiers, with tlieir swei'thearfs by their sides, who are 
more employed in exchanging jokes with tliein than in 
watching tlie development of a jibit; monks, in whatever 
direction the eye turns: fat, jolly, comfoitable-looking fel¬ 
lows, chatting with their neighhoiirs, taking snuff, and 
apjilauding the piece like everybody else. 

Suddenly a number of I'nUmni, retm-niug from tlie rail¬ 
road, come dashing along tlirough the crowd of foot passen¬ 
gers. 1’he last train from Gastellaniarc arrives about ton 
o'clock in the evening. Gne of these crthKnim, or ciirricoli, 
ns they are called, is a little comjieiidium of Naples itself. 
It contains within a small vehicle, drawn by a gaily-decked 
liorse, lui emhodinient of jiojmlar life, such as it is exhibited 
on tho quay. Women, children, sailors, soldiers, monks, 
fisliernien, ten jiersons and more, find room in it; stand¬ 
ing, sitting, lying in the net which liangs beneath, or resting 
iistrido u])<m the poles. It conveys to fino the idea that ttie 
skies must have suddenly rained down life-loviiig men. A 
stranger, uimccustonied to tlie whirl around him, becomes 
perfectly bewildered. All those calemni rush wildly through 
the tlirong, past tlie piles of wood hung along the quay', upon 
which the Neapolitan brunettes ore seated in their coloured 
petticoats and white smocks, with tlieir little sleeping fti- 
fants laid in haske.ts at their feet. One cannot help trem¬ 
bling for the little creatures who lie there witliout covering, 
almost without clotjiiiig: one feels a sort of terror when the 
wheels tlie ealessivi almost graze their very ctadles; hut 
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their mothers laugh and chatter in cai-eless security, and 
no harm betides the little sleepers. 

Passing onwards from the Largo del Palazzo to the 
Piazza in front of the palace, the scene changes. The 
people's quarter has been exchanged for that in which the 
court resides. 

. It is nine o'clock in tlie evening: the military band place 
their music-sbuids beneath the windows of the palace: tlie 
whole square becomes thronged with people; numerous 
carriages drive slowly through the crowd, passing onwards 
to the Toledo, that long and beautiful street which leads 
towards Capo di Monte; or else they pause, perchance, be¬ 
fore the sho])s of the ice-vendors. All the shops are open 
and brilliantly lighted up. Kveiy article of beauty or of 
splendour which luxuiy can demand is here exposed to 
view. On the tiolioir stand numerous table::, on which 
pedlars, fati-uiakers, an<i glass .and j)aiier vendors, offer their 
goods for sale. Purchasers m ahundanee surround these 
stiiUs: men and women of the working class; and many a 
love affair dates its origin from a walk on the Toledo. 
Suddenly a more hrilliant iilaze of light sheds additional 
i’.adiauce over the scene: Hags wave above our heads, and 
lioth sides of tlic 'l\>ledo gleam with |lio illumination of 
many eoloured lamps. It is the ftvstival of some saint 
whose church lies in this quarter of tlie town. Bands of 
niusi(^ play melodii's from Bellini’s operas, on raised tri- 
Inincs before the door of the church; fireworks arc let off; 
and the poj)ulace cause their sliouts of ap]dause to resound 
beneath the still midnight sky-, under the starry canopy of 
which the henn iiioniie of tlie Toledo i-re languidly enjoying 
their evening lounge. 

* But what a sight is presented to onr eyes, as, on our re¬ 
turn from the Toledo, we again drive towards tire sea! 
What a ruddy glow, what a destruction-breatliing flame 
meets onr wondering gaze 1 Vesuvius is assorting its claim 
to the lordship of the fair city! Darkness irow rests oir all 
suiTouhding objects; tire shades of night envelope .tire 
mighty ocean, rvhose waves break in hoarse murmurs upon 
tire strand; the masts of a few scattered ships are visible 
. in tire foreground, wdrilsl in tlie distiuico the dark gigantic 
foiTU of the volcano may be seen clearly' defined against 
tire deep blue sky. A flame of unwonted redness, of a 
deep, interrse glow, such as no Irrmian might could ever 
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kindle, rises slowly upwards from the crater, and then, de¬ 
scending in a fieiy stream, flows languidly down the sides 
of tho mountain. Itcstlessly, incessantly, within the lap of 
earth, do tliose unseen forces work, which at length, in the 
measured course of time, send forth like a resistless tide 
tile fearful element of destruction. 

The sti’anger gaz(!s with a sentiment of awe on this mys¬ 
terious jihenomenon; the very gioiind of liis e.xistence 
appears to him to lx; imdenninod. When the invisible 
powers of the subterranean world thus manifest themselves 
in these visililo flame-tokens, his first instinct is either to. 
flee from the fearful sight or to sink upon his knees in 
prayer. But the inhahetants of Naples tlicniselves sciu'cely 
even look lound to gaze ui)on tlie liurniiig mountain; they 
carry on their daily traflic in St. Lucia, which is situated 
directly opposite to Mount Vesuvius. Here tlie houses of 
the iishermeii and oystor-selleis are to be found. Its tlag- 
jiaved Sfjuare is a perfect Baticl of sounds, a perpetual 
scene of hargtunhig and of feasting. Jlnssel-vendoi s here 
have their l><)6(hs, and iii haiulsouue shops may he seen 
disjilayed the lieantifnl and artistieally-worked pioductions 
of the sea and of the monutaiii: lauwed corals, shells, and 
lava. Above the stiiring tide of human life, the Castle of 
San Elmo seems to sit enthroned in the solemn night still¬ 
ness. The convicts, whom one sees in the day-time walk¬ 
ing round tile walls in their bright yellow garb, are now 
shut up witliin the iion-grated cells. The criminal en¬ 
closed within tliose gloomy walls feels his dreary solitude ' 
doubly mouiTiful, contrasted as it is with the merry sounds 
of active life whifch continually meet his car, and tlie charms 
of that Nature which lies outspread before him in all her.^ 
luxuriant beauty. 

On the shore beneath, close to the foot of the rock on 
which the castle of San Elmo Ls built, lies the Ciistel dell’ 
Oro, constructed from the ruins of the Villa of Lucullus. 
Following the road which leads along tVie shore, we soon 
reach the Villa Kcale, the daik avenues of which wave their 
lofty boughs, as tliough inviting us towards them with a 
bewitching charm, lieifeath their dark green shade tlio 
most exquisite cojiies of the ancient statues rest in sha- 
dowy gloom. The Venus de’ Medici, tlic Elom, tlie Apollo 
Belvidere, the Antiniius, which we are accustomed to see 
only now and tiren in museums, here stimd bcneatli the 
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free vault of heaven, and these beauteous forms beconu* 
to this soutliem race, amongst whom they had their birth, 
as it were a sweet and familiar possession of their own. 

The clang of a military baud, which plays hero twice in 
eveiy' week, mingles with the gentle munnnr of the waves 
whilst tile soft moonlight, tlie red glow of (Jie burning 
mountain, and the briglit flickering of the gas-ligbts, half 
liidden amongst the trees, unite to form a most clionning 
tout eusemlile. A protecting iron mil separates the villa, 
which is only open to foot passengers, from the throng of 
eaiTiages tuid horsemen which jmss along the Eiciera di 
Chiaja, where palace touches palaci^ in uniutomipted suc¬ 
cession. Evei'vwhere flat roofs, l)nlconie.s, and open win¬ 
dows ; evciTwhere brilliantly-lighted rooms and gaily-dressed 
ladies ; smiles, and sjilendour, and song ■wherever the eye 
rests or the oar tmns to listen; whilst beneath the shade of 
the trees, on the border of that det o blue sea, many a silent 
pair look forth on the boundless waves, and find in them 
iin image of the oveiilowing tide of joy whieh is welling up 
within their gladsome hearts. 

This is Naples! 

1TAI.1A.N KtlNKBALS AND THE C.VT.lOOMns OE I’AMiRMo. 

If daily life, amongst these soutliem people wear a smiling 
and joyous aspect, di-uth, on the other hand, presents itself 
ait an Italian burial mider its most terrible form, and offers 
a fearful contrast to the life by which it is surrounded. 

The rtidian contemplates death under an aspect essen¬ 
tially different from our own. It might almost be desig¬ 
nated as heathmiah when compared with the %’iew taken of 
it by the Christian, who looks forward to death as the 
commencement of a higher life, and oftcJi, amidst llie 
soiTOWs of earth, .awaits it with a longing heart. 

A young Neapolitan girl was one day, in conversation 
with me, uttering deep lamentations over the death of her 
lover. I tried to comfort her with that hope of a meeting 
beyond tho grave which, amongst us Germans, strong in 
faithful and patient hope, brings ^eace to the aching heart. 
The Italian, however, only gazed upon me wonderingly 
witli her largo dark eyes, and, shrugging her should^, 
I'eplied, " In paradise? Ah, signora! in paradise people do 
not marry!” 

In Italy, that charmed breath of dreamy sorrow, tliat 
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tender clinging to the grave, ■which causes the yearning 
heart to find comfort iii decking the tomb with garlands, is 
altogether -unlaiown. 1 never reineinhcr to have seen, 
j)eoplo in an Italian churcli-yard lingering sorrowfully over 
the tomlis of tjie departed, as is so conuuoiily the case in 
Germany, ^n All-Hords'-dny alone it seems a prescribed 
custom for wery one to resort to tbe church-yard, in order 
to satisfy at once the claims of feeling for the whole year; 
In Naples, the people on lliat day repair from the burial- 
grounds to tile taverns, and, amidst tho clang of glasses, 
drink to tlie souls of the departed. The climate, which, 
more rapidly tlian willi ns, renders the body a prey to 
corruption, may probahiy coinjiel a more speedy interment; 
and whilst wc linil comfort in redlining as long as possible 
the remains c>f onr loved departed ones beneath our roof, 
that we may gaze again and again on those deal' features, 
so soon to he hidden fivm our eyes, the very same love 
luid reverence would induce, the soutlioru to lose no time 
in committing tho body to tlic dust. 

The mode of interment diH'erS in diiferent places; only 
agreeing in this, that in nil, tho monks and priests play a 
prominent part,, walking in jiroces.siou liotli liefore and 
behind the coffin, Ijiglited wax tapers are carried at each 
side of it, and behind tlte torch-bearers crowds of children 
press forwiU'd, seeking to collect tbe dropphig wax in paper 
comets. 

In Homo and Florence, corp.se.s are generally interred in 
closed coffins, covered with riclily-ombroidered coiouind 
palls; hut in the foraier city funerals are occa.sionally to be 
seal, in wiiich the countenances of tlie dead we exposed to 
view. I remember well, one liright spring morning, as we 
were returning from the Villa Vamfili, in die nwTow street 
below the Capitol, we lieard the well-known death-song 
approaching. Gm- caniage was obliged to stop. Long 
rows of Capucin monks filed past us, intouhig as they went 
the accustomed prayers. In tlieir midst was borne the 
coffin. Tlie dead man, a ricli citizen, dressed in a Capuoiu’s 
hood and cowl, lay with his’ face uncovered. It was a 
moumftd but not a repellant sight. The rays of tlie setting 
sun rested upon the pallid countenance, as tliou^^ they 
would fain accompany to die last him who was about to be 
hidden for ever from his cheering rays in the silent hip of 
earth. 
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The bodies of 1116 departed are first home from tJioir 
owu houses to the church where the funeral service is per¬ 
formed. Here tiicy ai’c generally allowed to reiuuiu foi’ 
tlio night, and on tlie succeeding morning are cither com¬ 
mitted to the grave or to tlie family vault, a.s_ the ease may 
he. But the fiu-tlicr one travels towards the south, tlie more 
painful and revolting is the haste with which corpse is 
removed from beneath the domestic roof. In Castelhunare 
I once .saw a taU, stout-looking man, dressed in the very 
height of fashion, borne to his grave beneatli my very 
windows. He had died in thi^ moniing; at six o’clock in 
the evening ho wa.s buried. The crown of flowers which 
had been laid upon the cotlin, the frock coat, the white ijhtcr 
gloves, tlic light waistcoat, contrasting so mournfully witli 
the ghastly countenance of the dead man, presented such a 
fearful imagi? to my mind that, it was many days and nights 
before 1 could b,anish it from my 'heughts. It is jiertbctly 
incompreheiis'ible. to me how tin- Italians, loving heauty 
as they do, can endure lliis fearful contrast of outward 
adornment and corniption; how tl.ey ciui find jileasure in 
forcing these mournful sights ujion the passer-by, instead 
of lovingly casting over them tlie veil of oblivion. 

In Naples, the handsome mnv clmrch-yiu’d, the Oiunpo 
Santo, lies at the foot of tlie Capo di Monte, and is adorned 
with some siileinlid mausoleums. Near these monuments, 
by means of which family pride and ail'ection strive to piv!- 
serve the meiiiorj' of the departed, lie the public graves 
apiiropriated to tlie use of the poor. They are as many in 
number as the days of tlic year, and each niorniiig one of 
these graves is o]>encd. Even as liided flowers are tlirowii 
upon the ground, so ari! the unclad and unprotected coipse 
here fluug into flic tomb, that their dustsbom frames may 
retiun to the oai-th from which they were created. 'I’he 
date of the grave is the only mark by which the suivivors 
cim distingui.sh it. As on a hattle-fleld, friend.s and foes 
here mifigle their dust together. No crown, no flowers, 
no greensward, covers those unknown ashes; and the heavy 
tombstones which mark the graves seem also to lie in cold 
and crushing hardness over the feelings of the living. 

A similar arrangement exists in Palermo, where there is 
even less respect shown to the remains of tlie departed. 
The corpse, merely wrapped in an old cloak, is placed 
in a sedan chair, and thus, carried to the church-yard. If 
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the hearers should feel wearied, they lay^own^he chair ^ 
the sti’eot, and go into some house to refresh themselves. 
In tlie ineaii while, should any passer-hy feel so inclined, 
he lifts lip tlio leather curtain which hangs over tlio window, 
and looks in U> see whether or not the dead man was one 
of his acquaintances. The poor are buried witli still less 
ceremony. They are wrapped in a cloth, and carried by two 
of their friends to their last earthly restuig-i)lact‘: no service 
is read; neither time nor money is expended in paying them 
tlie last tokens of respect. The money thus saved will, say 
they, pay for a mass being said for liis soul, which will bo 
of far more service to him than a handsome funeral. 

Whilst, on the one side, the itcoplc of Palemio show 
such utter iiidiJferenco towards tlie dead, tho state, on tlie 
• other hand, have caused to be jirejiared for their reception 
those far-famed catacomhs, which lie outside tlie town, in 
the (.'a[)ucin convent, and in whicb the coi-jises are pre- 
sened, and become like mummies. 

We set out one fine afternoon to visit the monastery. 
Till' road tliithcr leads through the Olivuzza. 'This is the 
tiaine of a suburb of I’alenno, in whicli are situated some 
of the liandsoiiiest couiilrv-houses of the leading families in 
I'aleimo. It is one of the loveliest spots in the whole 
valley, and must have heon known as siKih in earlier times; 
for two old Moorish castles, the Kuba and the Zinn. the latter 
well-preserved and even inhabited, are here still to be seen. 
The liuest jiroperty in the Olivuzza at present is the Villa 
Buterii, which the Princess Butera lent to tho .Knipress of 
Kussia during her stay in Palormo. On the road to Oli¬ 
vuzza my eye was attracted by the sight of trees which were 
ipiite unknown to mo, and which waved tlieir lofty heads 
over tlie garden walls. They were date-palms, riciily laden 
with fruit, vvliicli, however, does not, even in this climate, 
come to perfection every year. But, to see southern voge? 
tation in its full heanty, a visit should be paid to the 'Villa 
Bntera, where tho careful culture of a Berman gardener, 
muued Schott, has developed to its fullest extent tlie rich 
and luxuriant vegetation of this southern clime. Palms, 
bamboos, the several species of cactus, and all the various 
tropical plants, a few jiitiful specimens of which langiush 
in our hot-houses, here bloom in the open air, aud flourish 
in all their native lieauty. With very low exceptions, they ■ 
are all hardy enough to remain out tlu-ough the whole win- 
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ter in this wsann dhd sheltered valley. Beautiful fuchsias 
may he seen growing heneatlt the' shade- of the gum aiid 
the camphor tree, •whilst in their neighbouriiood bloom the 
sweet heliotrope and the lovely kloxilin, snrroundod by a 
luxuriant verdure which adds doubly to their eharius. 

It ■was with difficulty that we tore ourselves away from 
this delightful garden, in order to visit the Capucin con¬ 
vent. It is situated in a solitaiy and retired spot. 'J’he 
doors •were open; the evening sun shed a iieuceful light 
over the eontfent court; the deep crinrson flower.s of tlio 
oleander imparted a cheerful aspect to tlie i)orch. beoeatli 
which ■were seated eight monks, engaged In friendl v i jn- 
versation. One of tltein was a]ip<)iut«d to lie our guide: 
he appeared to bo a iiiiiu of aiioiit forty yesirs of age, and 
was of a clieerfui. jovial aspect. 

He led tin) way dowui scmie stei>s into a sidibuTimeiin 
chamber; and having Incu'd so leiieii of the hoiTi ;'s of tliese 
catacombs, 1 begun to prepare myself for tbo worst,. But, 
strwige a-s it may sound, tbo first iinpre^.sion which thi'y 
made upon my mind was decidedly a eoinicul one. 

There are long, vaulted, white-washed passages, widi 
tiled floors, and with windows which admit a full flow of 
light. On etioh side of the vatilt, the cotyscs, dressed in 
the Oapnein garb, hang by ropes snspemied round tbeir 
necks. The peculiar jiropcrty of the air in tliesc vaults 
dries tlie body, in tlm courts* of .seven months, into so dimi¬ 
nutive a mummy, tliat at first siglit tlie only tilings which 
struck me were tlie long ranges of dark-brown Capucin 
cowls in which they were enveloped, and wliich looked as 
if they ■were hung up on the pegs of a wardrobe. It vras 
this which impressed me so hidicrously at tlie first mo¬ 
ment; hut I had no sooner had time to look around me 
than my feelings underwent an entire change. 

• It seemed to me as though Death were staring me in the 
face iindgr every possible form. This mode of hanging up 
the skeletons by cords, appeared to me most revolting; 
whilst the inscviiition attached to eacli, aimotmcing the 
name, title, and possessions, vi as in my eyes the very bit¬ 
terest mockery of all eartlily vanity. The longer I gazed, 
file inore fearful and painful did the whole scene become 
to me. The monk, chatting cheerfully all the time, led us 
through this abode of death, with the pleased satisfeetion 
of the master of a house who is showing his guests a col- 
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lection of curiosities. He iiifbMued us-^iit the bodies were 
laid for a apace of seven montbs on iron bars in die vaulte, 
whicli h«wl a peculiarly diying property. “After tins,” 
added bo, “fe lodge our giie.sts here, and retain them tm 
long as their families choose to send ns a gift on the annb 
veraary of tlieir doatlis, in order tliat a mass may be said 
for tlleir souls, and a torch lighted before the altar. . \Vlien 
they cease to do this, wo send awoy the body, to nialic room 
for a new guest.” 

On niy e.vpressing a wish to leave the vaiilts, now that 
the shiides of evening w'ere falling more thickly around, 
and the asjiect of the scene became each moment more re- 
pulsiw to me, the monk liegan to exclaim that it was quite 
impossible 1 should think of doing so until 1 had seen tlie 
ladies. “It is only the men wlio su'e tdlowed to hiuig in 
this impleasant way against the walls; wo treat die ladies 
diii'ei'ently,” said he: “wt: are gallant; we allow diem to 
be handsomely dressed, and each one has licr own couch 
and looking-glass, as a Italy of distinction ought to hav'e:” 

It was a matter of utter iiupossibility to find our way out 
of this labyrinth without the help of our guide; and he 
see.med to consider a visit to the ladies’ vault such an ab¬ 
solute necessity, that we W'ore cotiqielled to yield the point 
and to follow him. TIk; ladies are ranged in. vows behind 
glass frames, each in Imr own jiarticular cell. To my mind 
these satin and velvel-elad skeletons, decked in pearls and 
diamonds, presented even a more fearful jiicturo diaii those 
<if the cowl-clad mim. I could stand the dismal scene no 
longer, and hastened, .shuddering, from these gloomy 
vaults. I could not comiirehend how, even for a single 
moment, any impression of the ludicrous could have been 
conveyed to mj' mind liy a scene only fitted to inspire emo¬ 
tions of pain and of ten-or. As we retraced our steps, the 
way seemed to me to have increased in brngtli ten-fold, .so 
earnestly did I long to regain tlte entrance of the vault, to 
e.xehauge this world of deatli for tlie free breafti of living 
naturo, and never did 1 see the shades of evening fell 
move pleasantly over the earth than on that day! Wending 
our way through quiet country paths, we ascended the 
neighboming hill to visit the convent of Santa Maria di 
Gfesu, famed for the extreme beauty of the site it oc¬ 
cupies. 

All was hushed rn-ound. The monks opened the con- 
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vent door, smd invited us in to view the glorious sunset. 
Near to tlie convent is a church, surrounded by a church- 
■ yard, in which many strangers lie buried. Amongst those 
who have here found their last earthly resting-place are the 
mother-in-law and tlie two children of thoDuchesse deBerri. 
A little cha})el has been here erected to their memory. 

The monks of this convent, themselves dependent upon 
alms, maintain many poor people. On one day they feed 
men, on another women. We iiiquired how many rations 
they distributed daily. They replied, “They had no defi¬ 
nite rules on the subject. The convent was very pioor, 
they dressed daily all Ihe provisions they had, and distri¬ 
buted them until they had no more left to give.” Most of 
tlie monks were old; not one of them looked fat or well- 
fed: the greater uinnlxa- had a subdued and crushed ap¬ 
pearance: and, oh! sorely crushed they arc hencath the 
yoke of spiiitual despotism. 

We a-sked tliem how tJn^y employed themselves. “AVe 
have thi^ care of the garden, the house, and the <dinri‘h to 
attend to; tlie services of (he elnnch to ])erfonn, masses to 
ofler for the souls of the departed, ainl the hodii's of the 
dead to commit to the grave," re[died they. A\'e inquired 
whether they did not sometimes read and study. A com¬ 
municative old monk, about, seventy-thri'e years of age, 
replied, with a certain air of kindly )>rido, that till the 
yumii/tr monks in the convent could rend, although very 
few of them (siuld write; “hut the prior and tin; guariliim 
can hath write, and they ha\e a library, too!" 'J'he Hano¬ 
verian consul, who hail brought ns here, gave the monk a 
small sum of money, and told him he hoped he would 
say a mass for us. One of the ladies of the party asked, 
“whether masses were ofiei-ed daily for the nobles and 
princes who were buried here"" “Mnl che, jinneesse!" re¬ 
plied the old man; “tjunndo soito lu bimn, sono jiorere tmiiite 
com; ijli nllri!” (All! what princes! when tliey lU’e laid 
low tliere, they me poor souls like the rest!) 

“And do theij also go into purgatory?” 

" Ceidainly! every one goes tliere,” replied the monk. 

“And you pray them out of it?” ' 

Of course.” 

“And out of hell, also?” 

“No; tliat is impossible. From hell there is no re¬ 
turning.” 
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To IIS, till this may wear au air of ridicule, but with the 
monk it was grave and sobisr earnest. Every word came 
from his lieart, and was tlie sincere conviction of hi.s soul. 

We were weai’iod with our walk, luid veiy tliirsty; so we 
begged for af drink. One of the younger monks quickly 
brought on an (OTtheii dish ti little earthen pitcher and two 
glasses, which he washed carefully in our jtresenco. The 
old man would not, however, allow tiny one to fill our 
glasses blit himself. He praised the fresh clearness of the 
stream whence the water was drawn, and handed us tlie 
glasses with friendly courtesy. A man may be a hospitable 
and kiniUy host, even tliough ho have but a glass of water 
to bestow. 

‘The monks all looked jileased when wc praised the 
water and expressed a wish for moro; bnt there was not 
one countenance amongst thoiii which bespoke oitber intel¬ 
lect or tlioiigbt. Tlieir e.xpression was that of good-natured 
repose ami childlike curiosity. 

'J'he night was now'rapidly closing in; the deep violet 
hues of twilight rested on the hill; whilst, in the valley 
beneatb, the lofty can-nba and manna trees waved tlieir 
tojmiost bongbs, wliich stood out chair and distinct against 
tlie ovcnitig ,sky. On tlie gray, massive precipice which 
towered above tlie white walls of the convent grew the 
gigantic, dowering aloe, mingling its golden leaves with the 
dark, gloomy cypress. I'ho whole foreground was jioaceful 
and still as in one of Gnrlitt's landscajie paintings. A faint 
streak of light illumined the western horizon; no sound 
fell upon the ear to tell of ma//'s existence: nought was to 
be heard save the sweet songs of birds and die distant 
cbiqi of the lively grassliojipt'r. 

The close of day tilled my heart with sorrowful thoughts, 
for but a short jieriod had elajised since one rcry dear to 
me had “ fallen asleoi>’' in the solenm sleep of death. 1 
reail tlic inscriptions on the .sniTounding tombstones. 7’hey 
wei'e all strange names to me; from nortli and sonth, from 
east and west, tliey had come, and here had they laid them 
down side by side to take their rest. J'/ici/ idl, too. tiad 
lived and longed, suft'ared and hoped, enjoyed and lost the 
object of tlieir joys. Hy soul wandered far away from 
hence to the shores of the ISultic, where, beneath tlie shade 
of limes tmd elder trees, a grassy hillock, fnigrant with 
violets and mignionette, covers the ashes of my beloved one. 
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I imit into iite little church; the ever-lighted lamij was 
burning before the richly*clad image of the Madonna, but 
all arotmd was darkness. My heart and spirit were op¬ 
pressed : I could not stay. 

As I came out of tlie clmrch, I found my friends pre¬ 
paring for their departure. The monks aceonipaiiied us as 
far as the outer gates. The stillne,s,s of the surrounding 
countrj'.the peaceful simplicity of these kind-hearted monks, 
Itad rendered ns all grave and thoughtful. We rode through 
the valley in silence. The night air was laden with the 
rich perfumes of the simnunding plants; the stars gazed 
down upon us in mild and beaming radiance; and, soothed 
by the gentle voice of Nature, the sorrows of the hurdened 
heart found vent in a flood of refreshing tears. 

Tllli OF.TTATOUli. 

Among the many ohject.s which are continually oflered 
for sale to strangers at Najfles, the most remarkable, per¬ 
haps, sire certain little coral hands and horns whicli are 
W'om by everybody tliere. (ieiith men atbudi them to tlieir 
watch-chains, ladies to their brooches, and the peo])le wear 
them eitlier as earrings, or hanging on strings round tlieu- 
nocks; for they all alike regard them as a moans of jiro- 
tection against tlie “evil eye " A belief in th<‘ e\il eye —il 
maloechio —is almost miivcnsal in the south of Italy, where 
it exists even among the higher classes, although one may 
hear it. occasionally derided by them; just as timid people, 
by way of gaining courage, are oftentimes heard to sing in 
the dark. 

, The evil eye is, according to popular belief, a lieredifaiy 
evil. The persons who are nfflicteil with it, and who con¬ 
sequently cast the evil eye, aj’e called flettati/ri. They are 
also distinguished, according to tlie same pojmlar belief, 
by a peculiar physiognomy. A meagre-looking person 
with strongly-marked features, a hooked nose, large pro¬ 
jecting eyes, and a penetrating glance, is as sm-e to he 
looked upon, in Naples, as a ^ettatnre, as a student in Ger¬ 
many, who wears a crimson and gold hand, is to be accused 
of inveterate demagogy. As soon m one meets a i/ettatore, 
(me instantly draws tlie thunii) within the palm of the hand, 
togettier with the second and tliird fingers, stretching out, 
at the same time, the forefinger and the little one, so as to 
form a horn, which alone has power to protect from the 
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evil spell; In the aristocratic world # Naples, the fiunily irf 

the Duke of B-o is remarkable for possesaon -of 

the evil eye. Jbe duke is an agreeable, witty man. He 
lias written several successful dramatic works. He is prized 
and sought after on account of liis own individual worth. 
He is liked as a man, but- no one speaks to him without 
guarding against the evil eye, which he possesses to the 
liighest degree, altliough his outward aspect betrays n» 
symptoms of the (/ettatuir. His sister, tlie Marchesa 

(J-a, one of the loveliest women in Naples, has also 

the evil eye; and only his brother; tlie Chevalier B-e, 

has any a^jpeimauce of tljo ijettatvre about him. An intel¬ 
ligent stranger, in whose society I met one of die duke’s fa¬ 
mily, by whom she was addressed in convereation, stretched 
out her little honis while she was conversing widi liitn. I 
rallied her afterwards on bal ing done so, and asked whether 
slio was not iLsliamed of giiiiig in to diis superstitious 
folly. 

“ Indeed,” ivplied she, “whenever I consider the matter, 
it does seem to me the merest, nonsense; and yet circum¬ 
stances turn out so strangely! Tliis family, however 
amiidile as individuals, does mulouhtodly bring ill luck, 
with it wherever any one of its mcmhei’s appears. I 
could give you many instimces of it.” 

“tiii o me only one,” w'as my rejily. 

“Well, then,” rejoined myfriend, “a few years ago, when 
the llussian court were visiting Naples, a sumptuous han- 
(juet was jirejiarcd for the imiierial party at the palace of 
I’lincc X. A new aimiihlc.me.nt had been ordered from Park 
for the occasion, and one of its costliest articles was a splen- 
diil choudelim-. Tile prince w.as superintending its being 
tixed in die ceiling when di<‘ Duke of B-o was an¬ 

nounced. He desired that die visitor might be shown into 
his study; hut before the servant had time to obey his 
orders, the duke entered the a|iartment, and exclaimed, 
‘What a magnificent chandelier you havi! got there, my 
good friend!’ and at the self-same moment die chandelier 
fell down from die ceilhig upon die mariile pavemegf 
beneath, and was shivui'od into a thouspind pieces!” 

“ That was indeed a misclianee!” 

“But what can one think,” continued die narrator, 
“when these mischances occur contumally? One day, it 
happened that Count N-met the Duke of B——o in 
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tlie streets. After chatting together a while, the duke in¬ 
quired after the count’s son. ‘Oh!’ replied the latter; ‘ he 
is as well as ever he was!’ On liis return Jionio, ho found 
him ill in bed. The young man had been seized with a 
sudden vertigo, and had fallen on the ground with such 
violence as to break his watch. So the father was in¬ 
formed. He s<mt f )r the watcli, and on looking at it, found 
that it hail stopjied at the very moment when tlie (/cttfiluiv 
was speaking to him 1 An accident of a similar nature had 
occurred tiom the evil influence of his sister, the lovely 
Marchesa C-a: and it is a tact that, whenever she in¬ 

quires after the health of any one, the illness of the in¬ 
dividual is sure to follow. This 1 have experienced niy 
own self.” 

1 rallied the lady on the liveline.ss of lier imagination, 
but she replied gravely:— 

“It is a riddle, a mysterious fact; yet sooner or later it 
wins conviction even from the most incredulous mind. 

The-ambassador used to langh at all these stories. 

He even denied the apparent coincidence between certain 
nntowiu’d circumstances and the presence of the duke. It 
happened one evening, when the ambassador’s hotise was 
open for reception, that the duke was his earliest guest. 
On approaching his host, he exclainicd, ‘Where are all 
your orders? Why have yon laid them aside this evening?’ 
The ambassador, who liad never forgotten tlieni before, 
raised his hand suddenly t‘’ ^ds breast, and, at the same 
moment, his snuff-box, which he had used for fifteen years, 
fell on the ground! It had been presented to the ambas¬ 
sador’s father by Najioleou, whose portrait adorned the lid. 
It was broken- to pieces by the fall.” 

Tvvo Italian ladies who wen; present expre.ssed their 
conviidion of the otitirc tnith of all those details, and mar¬ 
velled how I could retain any doubt on the subject. I 
begged to know whether tlicro existed any means by which 
a i/ettatore could free himself from the curse which thus 
rested upon him, or whether the cliuvch could exorcise it 
S,way. -I received a reply in the negative. Although at 
first I was rather amused at these stories, yet 1 afterwards 
conceived a horror of the suj)erstition which thus impressed 
a demon-like aspect upon guiltless human beings. This 
abhorrence only increased at a later i)eriod, when I found 
how pernicious this superstition proved among the lower 
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classes, with whom it passed out of the aiiy world of un¬ 
certain fears into the practical bearing on a week-day life. 

During raj^ residence on the Marina at Castellamare, 
whenever I wished to visit my friends who were dwelling 
upon the hill near Quisi.sana, 1 was obliged to use a donkey 
to mount the hill; and it happened several times that a( 
eiuciare, who had a nice, well-saddled donkey, asked me 
to employ him. Each time, however, my sen-ant said, 
“Do not take him, signora; 1 will procure you auotlier;" 
whereupon the eiuciare tiumed silently away. Ho was a 
man of about thirty years old, one-eyed, and deeply pitted 
with smidl-pox; but thei-e was such an expression of good¬ 
ness, and yet of sadness, in liis countenance, that I felt 
quite sorry to reject his services. Supposing tliat there 
must be some j)ersonal enmity between him and the ser¬ 
vant, I obsen-ed to the latter that I knew not whence arose 
his dislike to Antonio (so was the eiuciare named); and 
tliat, in case tlio latter wore !ui honest man, I wished to em¬ 
ploy hun and his donkey in pieferenco to any others. 

“Oh, ececllenzal ho is honest enough,”exclaimed tlie 
servant. “ Antonio is a worthy fellow, and I have had no 
quarrel with him; but since your eccellenza depends upon 
my silecting a safe donkey and guide, I dare not let you go 
witli Antonio. Your eccellenza would surely meet with 
some accident, for Antonio is a gettalure; you can see it 
yourself!” 

I explained to him that I had very pretty little horns to 
protect me, and tliat, moreover, I had no faith in this be¬ 
lief; so, m despite of my servant’s shaking his head, I took 
Antonio into my service during my stay at Castellamare, 
and found him a most willing, careful, and punctual atten¬ 
dant. On my departure, I recommended him to an ac¬ 
quaintance, who was equally pleased witli him. 

One day, as I was riding from Castellamare to Orag- 
nano, I inquired of him whether he wiw aware of his being 
regarded as a getlalore, and whether this belief caused him 
any sort of annoyance. 

“Yes, assuredly,” was his reply, “ I was too poor to buy 
an ass, and the padrone who keeps all the asses here wow 
not entrust one to my care, as he feared it would come t6 
an untimely end with me. At last he consented to let me 
have the worst of them all—a wilful brute it was—on con¬ 
dition that I would fasten little horns in the bows upon its 

M 
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foi'ebeacl. The obstinate beast, however, flung out his heels 
the very first il&y I had the care of him, and tlirew off his 
back a long-legged Englishman. The precedhig year, he 
liad thrown oil*in like manner a holy priest; yet no one 
blamed the driver. Now, however, tlie general ciy among 
my companions was, ‘That is the medouckw!' ‘That is the 
f/eUatore's doing!’ So I got no customers, and the paJraim 
took away the ass, as I could earn nothing with it. Then 
I went to the Princess G-, who comes here ev'ery sum¬ 

mer, and who kindly lent mo money to purchase an ass. 
1 hired a saddle for it; and now that you have taken me 
into your service, signora, and rocommondod me to others, 
I shall soon be able to pay luy debt.” 

. “ But, Antonio, how came it that you were accused of 
liaving the maUjcchU)! ' inijuirod i of my guide. 

“ 1 have inherited it from my mother—so say my ene¬ 
mies, at least; but it is all a lie, occollenza! If, indeed, one 
could desti'oy the peoide who injure one, it might be all 
veiy well to be a f/eWitorc; but all tliese rascals hero, are 
running about, sound in body luid limb, while one is ac¬ 
cused of bringing evil upon poor imiocont children and 
strangers! That is a folly, cccellenza! Don't believe a 
word about it!" 

When he had, after nnuiy weeks of faithful son ice, con¬ 
ducted me for the last time to the bath-house in Castella- 
maro, as I was taking leave of him ho said to me, at the 
moment of our parting, “ I lliank you, eccellcuza, for not 
having believed in the foolish report about me, aud am glad 
that no ill luclc has befallen you while you rode on my 
donkey. My name is Antonio Viteili; and if you kindly 
recommend me to your frieuds, will you he so good as to 
assure tliom tliat a poor one-eyed ijettatore can do no harm 
to any one?” 
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Nature, like a wiso iwtist, ofttimes places the most strik- 
iuR contrasts side by side, and thus lends double force and 
vividness to the pictures whieb she presents to the mind. 
So it is that, within a short distance of joyous, life-breath¬ 
ing Naples, she has jdanted the buried cities of Hercu¬ 
laneum imd Pompeii, like a solemn memento mori, ever 
uttering in her eai-s a word of admonition. 

Quitting the tlbiaja, we pursued the road which leads 
through Poitici, now almost a suburb of Naples, until we 
reached the little town of Kosiiia, close to die very foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. liesina is built over die ruins of Hereu- 
laneutn. 

Descending a flight of stairs, and jinssiug through a dark, 
vanlt-liko passage, wo entered the buriod theatre. 

'I'he impression it prodnci'S upon the mind is ono of the 
most ft'arful that can be conceived. Our guides preceded 
us with torches, loading the way down the stoop descent, 
fl'lio air in the excavations was diimp and cold; a death-like 
terror seemed to dwell within this scene of gloom and de¬ 
al nictioii: and over was diat cry of anguish sounding m 
my ears which must have burst forth in this theatre from 
the assemhled crowd when they saw the fieiy tide rushing 
in npou th<‘m in the full force of its destroying fury. 

'liio jiillars, the seats of the spe,ctatoi>i, the stage, the 
orcliestra, are all still disdiiedy visible. The, marble has 
heeu cleared from the lava with which it was inemsted. 
In the foregi-oiind stand the ])edestals whence the statues 
of the two Bulbi, both consuls, li.ive been removed, hi 
order to he deposited in the museum at Naples. * 

The inscriptions fell these pedestals are almost iminjured. 
To many portions of the wall there may still be seen ad¬ 
hering the crimson stucco with which they were in former 
days entirely covered, 

.Tt wa^ in the midst of all thi,s splendour, of all the adorn¬ 
ments of art, mid all the refinements of luxury, which proved 
the creative genius of the human mind, that tlie wUd powere 
of nature burst upon the scene in all their resistless might, 
spreading desolation on tlieir path. The smallest inter¬ 
stices of the building are filled np witlr the dark, hardened 
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lava; and in one place I saw a set of human teeth grinning 
forth from aruidst the solid mass: a horrible and ghastly 
sight. 

All interest in the building itself, nil the charm wliich 
usually attaches to remote antiquity, vanished in presence 
of this fearful image. I felt as if I could not breathe freely 
again until 1 had escaped from this gigantic givive, and until 
I found myself standing once more in the bright sunshine, 
surrounded by life and gladness. 

A descending patli leads from Resina into the very heart 
of the excavated portion of Herculanenmi. To the right 
and left arc to be seen the most terrible evidences of the 
march of devastation. Tow(a-ing high above the town, tlie 
burning mountain sends forth its pillars of smoke and 
llame; and yet, when you gaze arouml upon the village of 
Resina, you see on every side images of peace and scemity. 
Women sit spinning before their doore; children are play¬ 
ing around them; and veiy probably not one mother there 
remembers that in one house in Herculaneum two infant 
skeletons had been found lying side by side in a little batli. 
It is this contrast of daily life, pursuing its business imd its 
])leasures over those entombed ruins of the past, which 
renders the iinpres.sion produced by Herculaneum even 
more fearful than it would ol.lu'i’wise be. 

The city itself ap])eared to me, so far, at least, as it was 
visible to the eye, singuliuly small. It reminded me of 
those oniamcntal ruins sometimes crecteil in English parks, 
which parody, whilst they attempt to imitate, the gigantic 
monuments of antiquity. The houses t]ieniselves,dhe jior- 
tieoes which surroniid their inner courts, the metal rods and 
rings, to which the curtains hud been attached that Imng 
before the doors of the bathing apartments, the iron bars 
which had closed up the windows of the prison; all these 
are indubitable evidences that tliis waS once a iiopulous 
and highly-civilized city. Yet one cannot but ask, in won¬ 
dering amazement, “ How was it possible for men to lead a 
comfortable existence in this limited imd confined space? 
Men, too, with whom all the appliances of luxuryjiad be¬ 
come almost a necessity of daily life?” And tliis whole city, 
with all its luxury, with nil its busy, stirring tide of human 
life, wiLs suddenly buried in the bowels of the eartli, and 
utterly disappeared, leaving no trace behind; vanishing so 
entirely from the free of creation that scarcely a thought 
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was bestowed upon tlie fiK't tliat it had ever existed, and 
centuries elapsed before any one attempted,,te discover its 
site. Thousands of men, a whole generation, are swal¬ 
lowed up, consumed by the devouring flames; and yet the 
world lasts and goes on its way as usual, and the great mass 
of jieople never trouble tlieiuselves about tlie matter. 

Hereiilancum lies full sLvty feet beneath the i)resont level 
of I’ortici and llesiria. On the masses of lava, which weiu' 
llie aspect of I'ocks, now stiuid uicri'y, lightrhearted youtlis, 
clad in white linen tj-ouscis and shirts, andw'earing scarlet 
flannel caps over their jet-black hair. They twine tlie 
clinging tendrils of the vine around the noble mnlberiT 
trees Avith which the surrounding laud is thickly planted, 
or send forth their joyous songs Avhich fall cheei ily on our 
ears, or nod to us familiarly a.s we pass, calling out to ns iu 
a pecitliar <lialect, resembling that iu Avhich stiungers, un¬ 
accustomed to Italian, are wont to speak. Even our guide 
spoke to ns in these .singular accents, and when we inquired 
his reason for doing so, he replied, “ Striingers can uitder- 
statid ns better wlieti wo s]ieak tlius." So we discovered 
that we were treated like cliildi-en, to whose imperfect mode 
of expression their elders kindly condescend. 

I’onqieii jirodnces a, less painful impression upon the 
mind than 1 lereuhmeum. It is accessible by the railway 
which runs from Eaplosto Nocera, ]iassing tlirongh a tract 
of country of almost nneipiidled lovelines.s. It I'nrsuos the 
track which leads alongthe shore, through Torre dell' (iroco 
and Torre doll’ Ammnziata, to the foot of ^'osuvius, which is 
clotlied fully half way uj> its sides witli luxuriant verdure, 
and adorned witlt smiling villas. 

To wliicliever side you turn your gaze, you see, scattered 
iilong tlic hue of milroad, and covciring tho slope which lies 
bet-Aveen it and tlie shore beneath, small houses Avitli flat 
roofs, on Avliich ffcsli maetu'oni luid liuiiaii coni are laid 
o,ut to dry. In all directions, ships, boats, fishermen, and 
labourers meet tho eye. On the dark lava stnuid, which 
glitters like silver in llie full blaze of sunlight, troops of 
little ryikcd hoys may be soon gambolling in child-liko glee; 
at one moment rushing into the sea, and tlie next, return¬ 
ing to roll them'solves in the glowing sand. Eivo sucli little 
boy.s, Avho were literally stifi' with mud, had jiist driven a 
small herd of sAviiic into tlie sea, and were washing and 
bmshing them witli a degree of care which most assuredly 
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their own inotliers had never bestowed upon themselves. 
Others had Axfim a calessino into the sea. Two boys swam 
out upon the pole, four others su])ported the wheels, and an 
older lad stood behind as tliough he were borne in triumph. 
In this way tliey proceeded, holding the carriage for a few 
moments above water, until suddenly it turned over, the 
boys tumbled into the sea. and tlien, plunging iuid shout¬ 
ing, rose again to' the surface, ready for some new sport. 
They formed a perfect 'J'ritouic group. Whilst standing 
on the shore of tliis sea, I can readily <!onceive where; Kaf- 
faelle and the other old painters drew tlic originals of tlieir 
Tritons and of their sea-gods i-evelling in tire blissful enjoy¬ 
ment of life and nature. An artist who had not lived in a 
southern laud, who had not watched the movements of 
daily life beneatli tliese glowing sunny skies, could never 
have painted the heathen gods and goddesses: for tlioy lU’c 
the products of the smiling, radiant Natui-e which here sur¬ 
rounds them. Oar sea-gods freeze in winter, and, even 
should they thaw a little in July .and August, they yet re¬ 
main merely lukewarm, and stretch out their stilfoued limbs 
with a woe-liegone expression of countenance, as though 
they could scarcely venture to enjoy themselves, knowing 
full well tliat in Septemhor Uiey must freeze again. 

Onwards flies the steam-caiTiage, passing tlnoiigh tlie 
midst of the most smiling images of beauty; cactus, olean¬ 
der, and myTtle bushes, which alternate wiUi black walls of 
shining lava. Many tumiels are cut through tire lava, which 
has evidently overflowed the whole surface of tire soil. In 
those spots where the road has lieen cut through the earth 
itself, the scarlet blossoms of the ice-plant cover the whole 
surface of the ground, like a rich carpet of bloom and deli¬ 
cate glistening verdure. On leaving tlie railroad, a tele- 
rably long piece of road, totally destitute of shade, leads to 
I’ompeii. It was about noon when we commenced om' 
walk, and the heat of the sun’s rays, reflected from tlie yel¬ 
low sand, was almost insupportable. 'We sank in it almost 
up to opr ankles, and this jiroduced at every step tlie sen¬ 
sation of taking a hot foot-bath. A sabbath-like stilhiess, 
an atmosphere of sw'eet, melancholy silence, seems to rest 
over Pompeii. The front walls of many of the houses are 
in a state of perfect preservation, and the work of destruc¬ 
tion here wears a milder aspect tlian in Herculanemn. The 
roofs alone are wanting in order to impart a habitable ap- 
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pearaHce to tbe' city. Clean-looking, straigkt, and some¬ 
what naiTow streets intersect each other at regular inter¬ 
vals. Kaised trattoirs run along each side of the streets, 
and at the comers there are raised flag crossings; the lava 
blocks with which the streets are. paved still retain the 
traces of the chariohwheels. 

Ont.sido the town is situated the two-storied Villa of 
Dioinedcs. Kight heautiful cypresses gi’ow' in front of this 
villa, as though they had l)een planted there for tbe express 
puiyiose of marking the entrance of the Street of Tombs, 
which reaclx's from the house of Diomedes to tlie gate of 
I’onipcii. The niiuhle facings of tlio nionninents, the hassi- 
rllicri. and tlie iuscj'iptions on tlie toinhs, l)a-\-o in many in¬ 
stances been presened quite free from injury. Near the 
fp-aves are to he seen many resting-places, circular benches 
of heautiful white niarlile. 'J'lie gate of the city, together 
wiUi a guard-house and a slioj) supposed to liave been a 
sort of tavern or mtaiirnnl, arc the next objects of interest 
shown to tile visitor. Tiie taveni opens on tlio street, and 
a marlde counter still hears the marks of the vessels which 
had re.sted on it so many ci'iitmies ago. 

Wliole streets, consisting, ]ierhaps, of a hundred houses, 
have been excavated, and their interior arrangements fully 
brought to light. Tlie entrance to each house lies through 
a small vestibule. The friendly “ Salve” over the door, which 
still greets (he stranger on the thre.shold, and, although the 
host has so long been mmiliered with tlie dead, yet con¬ 
tinues to bill w elcnmc to each coming guest, has a peculiarly 
impressive efl'cet iqion the mind. 'The hospitality of which 
we tlius catcli a passing glimpse, through tlic dim vista of 
distant ages, touches and moves the soul. Passing through 
tliis vestibule, you enter a eourt snrrounded with pillars, 
called tlie imphtrium, in the centre of which stands a 
mai’ble, fountain. I'lie sleeping apaitraents of the men 
sumound the mplvrimii. 'I'liey have no connection with 
each other, lint ai'e built like so many separate cells, each 
opening into the outer court . Facing the door wliicli opens 
into the court, and attached to tlie opposite wall, is a raised 
stone platfonii. about a foot high, on which the sleeping- 
cushions were laid. 

In the larger houses there is generally a second court, 
adorned witli handsome fountains and costly mosaics; then 
tile eating-room, with its trieliimtm, or fixed seats attached 
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to the wall, together witli a table equally immoveable, all 
made of marble and beautifully proportioned. The eating- 
rooms are verj' small; and it is quite evident that in Pom¬ 
peii large entertainments must have been very unusual. 
The ap^ments appropriated to the female portion of the 
family lay quite in the interior of the building. 

In two of the cotirts I observed fountains, ornanienteil 
with shells and stones, exactly in the stylo of those now to 
be seen in the old Dutch gardens. Over these fountains 
are placed lions’ heads nimle of burnt clay, with open eyes 
and distended jaws, in which lamps used to be set. for the 
purpose of giving light to those who came t'l tidch w'an ■ of 
an evening. In almost all the houses lliere im; h.nthing 
apartiuents, and the i>ublic baths were titled up with eveiy' 
convenienci' for warm and cold bathing. The (aiuciies on 
wdiich the. batlu'cs were intended to re))osc an. made of 
bronze; marhle, stifeco. and fresi o-painting, are all libe¬ 
rally and Tastefully employed in ibo decoration of tliesi^ e<li- 
fices. The publii^ buildings in ge”cral—the I’eniple. the 
Basilica, the b’onnu—are as large in their dimensions as 
the private dwellings and apartments are small, which con¬ 
veys to the mind a pleasing impression of suitability. The 
little sleeping apartments, with their one doer o])ening into 
the iinjduriiim, present a very peaceful and inviting a.sj>ect; 
tlie courts are airy, and the ste|is wiile and eonvenieiit: iu 
short, the whole con.struction of tlie houses is so well suit(>d 
to this climate, that one e.ould even now manage to dwell 
in them with comfort and willi ]dcasure. 

Indescribable is the (uiiotion which lills the breast ou 
seeing tluise ruins of a citj', tlie inhabitants of which wore 
so suddenly tom away from all the toils and pleasures of 
their daily life. Nothing that I saw moved me more dfeoply, 
or brought the past more vividly before my mind tlian the 
traces of the chain which, by its oft-repeated friction, wore 
away the slone on the margin of tlie foimtain; togetlier 
with the slab, hollowed out by constant use, on which the 
women washed their clothes, Jn Pompeii you scarcely 
need eitlior guide or comment: all is written visibly before 
your eyes; and oue only laments that it was necessary to 
remove the furniture and utensils wdiich were fomid in the 
houses, and to place them in the museum at Naples. These 
relics of the past should all have been viewed together, on 
tlie very spot where they had once been used, in order to 
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impress upon the mind a perfect image of the whole. 
Pompeii had three theatres: the circus for the gladiatorial 
games, one theati'e for ti-agedy, and one for comedy. In the 
largo theatre; used for tlie pui'poses of tragedy, the pieces 
were acted dm-hig the day-time; the other theatre, where 
comic jiieces were acted, is small, imd the representations 
must have taken place at night; for it was in this building 
that the splendid caudclalu-a were dug out which are now 
to be seen in tlie museum at Naples. These candelabra, 
the household utensils, furniture, and weapons, which 1111 
many apartineiits of tbo museum, are all })erfcct of their 
kind. The mo.saic.s and Irescoes which have beoi taken 
from the walls and iloois of the houses, and also trans¬ 
ported to tlic museum, are exquisitely beautiful. They 
ivj)resent, for the most part, scenes drawn from ancient 
mythology, tin- Diad and tln^ Odyssey, or individual gods 
jmd demigods. Otlnu's depict groupis of dancers, children 
playing, iuiil animals of various kiuds; but all are alike 
true lo natuie iu its fresh, primeval vigour, rejoicing in the 
fulness of lifi' and being. Tlutsc^ men, these children, these 
beasts, nuuil dance, uiul play, and skip: lor tbeir very ex¬ 
istence is to tliem a thing of joy. One is almost tempted 
to believe! tlnit these demigods could lly, (‘veu as tbo angels 
of I'ie.soli, wliieh seem a.s if they weie each moment about 
to .S(mr aloft; aii<l yet there i.s an essential difh'reuce be¬ 
tween these two cri-atious of art. Tbo angels seem I'eady 
to by becauso God wills it at); liecauso tlieir trust in Him 
riiuders the iiiipiixsHil,’. possible. 'I'bc^ Pomptiiau demigoJ.s 
by iu their own might, proud iu the consciousness of their 
own indwelling powers; sjiirits of the air, whose mle tlie 
eleinonts obey. 

We had sjient four hours in wiuidcring amongst the 
marvels of this city of the deail, and it was late iu the after¬ 
noon ere we i-otunied to the l aihvay station. Scarcely had 
we reached it ere two nuns, who had just airived from tlieir 
convent in the Ahruzzi, asked us for alms. One of these 
nuns was young and handsome; the other had a dignibed 
aspect. The railway insjiector .sujiported their petition by 
observing, tliut they wore obliged to apjioal to the gene¬ 
rosity of strangers iu order to obtain the honours of cano¬ 
nization for one of the nuns of tlie.ir convent: Sister 
Antonia, of Plorencc, who was universally acknowledged 
to have been a gi'eat saint. Many of the company assem- 
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bled at the station gave them money; but one man iv tii-cd 
to do so, saying at the same time that he was not a raibo- 
lic, and did not believe in saints at all. This heretical 
assertion was followed by an animated discussion on the 
subject of saints, purgatory, Ac. in which 1 acted die part 
of moderator to tlie best of niy ability. Our conversation, 
however, was brouglit to a rapid eonclusioii by the slirill 
wliistle of the locomotive, wliich gave the signal for do 
parturo. There was a general msh to the caiTiages; all 
took tlieir places; a second whistle was heard, and oil’ wo 
flew at full speed, reaching Najdes just as llio crowd wero 
pouring forth into the streets to enjoy the accnstoiued plea¬ 
sures of their gay eveuing-tiile, unminilful of the silent 
cities of the dead, of whoso awi'ul fate the eier-burning 
mountain, so near at hand, a])])(!ared to us a ])ci]>etual me¬ 
morial. 


A si'i’PEi! AT rosiLirro. 

Before leaving Home, in the middle of May, for Kaplos, 
when die sirocco, during many days in April, had outspread 
its gray, heavy clouds over the Ktemal City, I had thought 
widi some degree of ajijnehe.nsion about the intense heat 
which awaited us in the moic southern climate of Naples. 
This fear, liowiwer, jnovcil altogetJier gi-oundless. The 
summer of 18.Ui was ono of die wannest within die me¬ 
mory of man. I spent it alternately at Naples, Pidormo, 
Castellainare, and Sorrento, ainl suflbred less from heat 
than wo usually do in Germany at the same season of the 
year. 

All the habits of domestic life, all the modes of spending 
time, are accommodated to the climate: the arrangement 
of the houses is also suited to it. 1 had often heard it said 
that, in order jierfecdy to enjoy life, one ouglit to spend the 
winter in Petersburg and the summer in Naples, and I have 
now learned by my own experience that the latter part of 
this assertion, at least, is perfectly correct. 

With the earliest summer lieats vanish out of every 
apartment die carjiets, the window-curtains, and die door- 
hangings. Soft and cushioned seats are, as far as ))OBsiblc, 
removed, and cane chairs are chosen in preference to sit 
upon,- The windows, which reach down to die floor, as 
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•well fts the numerous doors hy -whieh (iie whole suite of 
rooms are connected, remain wide open, and are even 
hooked back to tlie walls to prevent tlie possibility of their 
closing. As soon as the sun rests ui>ou tlie dwelling, all 
the jalousies are closed, admittuig into the tile-paved apart¬ 
ments only a soft, cool twilight, which is inexpressibly 
.agretiahle. 

Every one who can possibly conUive to do so begins the 
day -witii a salt-water bath. This custom is almost univer¬ 
sal ; so that, on visiting the lliviera di Chiaja, between the 
hours of five and ten in the fore.noou, out! sees crowds of 
people from all quarters Htrcaming iu towai ds the nume¬ 
rous bathing establishments there. After tlie bath follow.s 
breakfast, which in many houses consists chiedy of iced 
■water and fmit. As soon as that i.s over, oiuh one retires 
to his ajiaitmeut, unlos.s obliged by biisiue.ss to go out; and 
few there ai’e who can, on the ai)i>roach of noon, resist the 
inclination to sleep. 

When we hear' the siexla spoken of, wo ui'o apt to con¬ 
clude that people prepare tliom.selvcs at an apjioiuted hour 
to go to sleep, and this seems to us a strange and unnatural 
idea. But when one comes to dwell iu tlie South, where 
one rises betimes in the morning luid jiasscs half tlie night 
in the open air, then it is soon felt how, towards the height 
of day-, one becomes unfit for active bushiess; and how, 
even amid the lighter occujiations of lifis sleep insensibly 
steals over tlie faculties without any desire on one’s part to 
indulge in it. And so one dreams away an hour, and tlien 
awakens after having unpremeditatedly enjoyed tlie true 
Italian sicste. 

The mid-day meal is usually partaken of at five o'clock. 
About tliis hour the intensity- of the heat has passed away, 
and soon afterwards the jalousies are opened to admit the 
cooler air of evening. One sits in the balconies or upon 
tlie terraces. We get ready for evening walks, of which, 
©■wing to tlie incomparable position of Naples, a great va¬ 
riety may be enjoyed. The patli over Capo di Monte to 
tlie harbour, the road leading to I'osilippo, tlie outlets to 
Resina, Portici, Gaserta, are full of beauty. As for the 
Neapolitans themselves, they are, for tlie most part,sati.sfied 
witli taking their usual drive on tlie Corso. From seven 
till nine o’clock in the evening, four rows of showy equi¬ 
pages drive alone the beautiful Riviera di Chiaja. As soon- 
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as night has set in, they all crowd to tlie Toledo, vhei e, 
by the light of tlie gas-lamps which illuminate the shoj).s, 
they continue their drive for half-an-hour longer. 

TVom the Toledo one goes to tlie theatre. The proper 
conrt-theatre, the opera-house of San Carlo, was closed 
duri.ng my stay at Naples. The saloon was being newly 
decorated, and was filled with workiiicn. It w'as to ho r(‘ 
opened early in October. Moan while the company of Smi 
Carlo were playing in tlie Teatro del Fondo, where even 
the court attended almost every night. The perfomianees 
w'ere admirable. Througliout the months of May and June, 
were given alternately Pacciui's “ Buoudehnonte,” and 
Verdi's “ Koscari,” together with one other opera by the 
latter eomposer, the name of which has now escaped my 
memoiy. Signora Brambillii, tlie priiua domia, and the 
tenor, as well as a veiy tine bass, a young lawyer wlio had 
but recently appeared on the stage, were all reinarlcable for 
that soft, full Italiiui voice wdiich I had often heard .spoken 
of, but had not before met. with in any theati'e in Italy. 
The ballet at the Teati’o del L'onJo was also good, only 
that its effect was somewhat singuliu’, inasmuch as tlic 
genii and nymphs, beneath their ethereal garments of aijy 
line and texture, wore dresses of dark given sarsuet, in 
order to satisfy the more earthly claims of iiropriety made 
upon them by her Neapolitan majesty. 

Equally strange did it seem to us Gennaiis, tliat, imme¬ 
diately on the eutraiiee of the royal piu ty into their ho.x, 
two of their guards in full unifoj-m stepped upon the stage, 
and placed themselves right and left upon either side of it. 
With their high caps upon tlieir heads, and their anus by 
their sides, while their eyes were steadily fixed upon tlio 
royal box, there they stood immoveable, while behind tlieir 
backs a Biiondelmonte betrayed his love, or a llonieo be¬ 
wailed his Juliet in the heart-rending tones of despair; and 
the whole Scala unfolded, in the moving language of music, 
the joys and sonows of humanity; and lliei'e diey remained 
standing until the court withdrew, which was veiy often 
late in the night. After having gone from the Toledo to 
tlio theatre, and rt;maincd there long enough to see a couple 
of acts, it is about half-past nine o'clock; and, according to 
Neapolitim ideas, this is yet early enough to pay visits. 
In some houses, a particular evening iu the week is set 
apart for receiving company'; others are open every night. 
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There is conversation, and oftentimc.s music; and the pre¬ 
sence of numerous strangers of svll nations displaces in these 
parties tliat narrow coterie spirit whicli so soon becomes 
wearisome. On tliese occasions, all tlie windows of the 
dwelling are wide open, and all the ladies sit holding tlieir 
fans, which are here not mere modish trifles, but articles 
of actual necessity. Even in the quiet circle of family life, 
each lady has her small green fan lying near her; and if 
one misses it even for a short time, one feels as if there 
were something really wanting. 

This moving about hisl.s from seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ing till past midnight in Naples; and the nights arc so 
exquisitely fine, that on eomiiig out of a house mto the 
street, after one of these crowded evening rmniom, one 
feels imme^jattdy refreshed both in mind and body. On 
expressing one day, to Oie friend with whom I wa.s .staying, 
the peculiar charm (hat flieso evening wanderings had for 
me, .she oh.sened tliat 1 had not yet become acquainted 
with the most congenial of these summer jileasures; “but,” 
added she, “1 shall talm care tliat yon enjoy it shoi'tly.” 
The jiarty w'as soon arranged. About twenty persons be¬ 
longing to our ow’ii usual circle met soon after nine o'clock, 
at the house of a lady dwelling in the Strada di Siuita 
Lucia. Erom thence wo ]M’oeeeded idong tlio Liviera to 
the nearest houses at the foot of I’osilippo. 

Close to tlie splendiil edifices by which tlic fair Iliviera 
is adorned, rise up the dwellings of poor tislienncn, whicli 
are scooped out like caves from the hard rock. Witliout 
windows, and only so far built iqi as is necessaiy to }ire- 
vent the falling of the rocks, these dwellings have no other 
light tlian that which they receive tlirough the open door. 
'When passing by them irfter nightfall, one obtains, by 
means of the lighted oil lamp, a full view of tlie family life 
within; and, even liena it is evident that night is turned 
into day. Old and young are all astir. One is preparing 
a net for tlie morrow’s fishing; another is eating the frugal 
evening meal. The younger people are chatting and joking 
in the comer of some jutting cliff; and only the youngest 
babes aro asleep in their open, bark-woven baskets. Ma- 
saniello's hut, as it is ro'prescnted on tlie stage, is the 
true'st image of these primitive dwellings. 

Scattered among these fishermen’s cottages, or caves (I 
know not which to call them), are to be found single houses. 
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more or less handsome in their exterior; hotels, in which 
the produce of the sea in all its freshness is prepared so as 
to as to form varied and savoury n^pasts. It was at one of 
these osterie we now' stopped. 

One of the Kentleinen of our party wont in to order stipi- 
per, while we left our corriaecs for tlie puiiiose of jictting 
into boats. 'J'hi' sea was smooth and lustrous as a juirror. 
No breeze rutiled its surface, so that the full hrilliaucy of 
the stars was reflect<?d from the deep, ami one seemed to 
he floating hefween two kindred elements, the sky and 
oceau being both alike dark, and both aliko sparkling with 
myriads oi’ glowing stars. 

Slowly glided onr boats upon the water- sound save 
the light movement of flu' rudder disturbing the stillness of 
the scene. The moon stof)d higli U]> in tlie. heavens, gild¬ 
ing with her light the smoke of Vesuvius, as it rose up in 
curling columns towards heaven. Vrom the open vviriilows 
of the villas alojigtlu* shore stioiie gleaming lights tlirongh 
the vine-covered verandalis, A tall, broad lealed ])idtn- 
tree stirred its brandling leaves heni'ath tlie soft lu-eath 
of the night-lireeze. Comitless fisliiiig-skilfs were moving 
aronnd ns. At tlie prows of some of them were fixed hum- 
ing torches, for the purpose of altrartiiig the light-loving 
lobsters. There was someltiiiig wild and almost demon- 
like in the cfl'eet of the glowing crimson flames amid the 
calm stillness (>f the inoonlight scene. 

After sailing along the shore for uhont an hour, we re¬ 
turned to onr inn. where we found the supper-talde laid 
beneath the leafy x'crandali. Several Neapolitan dislies 
were seiwed up. h'irst came snail and mussel soup; tlien 
fndti (li mare (oysters and other shell-fishl. macaroni, lob¬ 
sters. green salad, and fisli. Ilo.astcd goats’ flesh and 
other moats similiirlj' dressed i'ollowed. Then came siveot 
oranges, figs, peadu's, and grapes, which, together with 
wine from Capri mid h’nlenio, fonned the conclusion of the 
repast; one which, liow'ever savoury or delicious to others, 
seemed somewhat indigestible in its composition to those 
unused to snail soup, gnats’ flesh, and many oilier Neapo¬ 
litan ddicacies. All the dishes were very rich, and many 
of them flavoured with cheese. 

As soon as wo were seated at table, three guitar-players 
made their appearance, and sang in three parts some of 
their favourite national melodies. When we rose up from 
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tiililc, iin elderly man wilh a vor}' marked physiognomy 
hegaii t,o sing nc/'- Inijfc, and accoinpiuiied them with such 
lividy pantoniime and exprcKsive gestures, that 1 could m»- 
dcisiand their mefuhtig althougl) acquainted oidy witli a 
,ery tew woi'iis ol' thi' Neapolitan i>aluk. In the middle of 
llicsc songs th(' two younger fxu'lbrmors began to accom¬ 
pany the elder one, lialt singing, lialf speaking to him; 
and so it became a sorl. ol' iiiteniic^,:(i iiiqirovi-isto, which 
tliose wlio understood it I'ouiul very enterbiining. The 
love making of a dcbuled old man formed its theme. As 
soon as it was ('iided, the tJu’cc musicians commenced 
playing the tarantella. 

Inmu'dialcly Ihei-e canu^ out a, young llussiim and a 
Spaniiu’d to tlauce in the verandah. Another pair fol- 
lovveal; tlieir eastamds wi i’e brought out, ami joyously re¬ 
sounded tlirough tile air llie harmony of these simple in- 
slruluents. The younger iiersons got up a galopade as 
soon as the taraiilelia was ended, and ihe laughter and 
amusement soon became general. Ib'fore tlie door of the 
oti(ci-iii lieneatli, tla^ stable-boys were left to take care of 
our carriages and burses, vvlhle lire coaeJuuen and sen'ants, 
liaving tlirown oil' tlieir coats, vvi'J’e diuicing to the clung of 
tlie castanets whicb tlieir masters were striking in the ve- 
raudali above. Before this dancing had ceased, there 
siiraiig up a light fresh hreeze, tlic moaning siglis of which 
annonneed tlie iqip'- aich of dawn. 'J’he torches in the 
lishiiig-boats were e.Ntinguished, tlie moon sank mto tile 
sea, and faini streaks of liglit liecame visible in the eastern 
sky. It was about tliree o'clock in the moniing when we 
prepared to return home. Jii the l!shcr.s’huts at I’osilippo 
the doors were clostul, and all was perfectly still. The 
evcr-liusy, animated Naples was at rest as we drove tlirough 
tlic streebs; oidy at the' rpiay' on the strand were seen some 
cars and carriages hefore tlic clialyhoate spa which there 
gushes forth out of the sea, and is used for healing in many 
cases of disease; peojde were tilling their jars with it for 
the purpose of sale in the streets. Day had already dawned 
hy the time we reached Uie Toledo; imd by ^is eai'ly 
morning light we beheld long rows of maidens issuhig out 
of the orphan-houses and out of tlio education convents, 
under the guidance of nuns, and bending tlieir course to¬ 
wards tlie sea for the purpose of refifeshiiig themselves witli 
a morning bath. 
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TOE FETE OV I’tKBr OKOTTO. 


The Neapolitans have the tnme of heiiif; but indifferent 
soldiers. It has been said thul. wlien ii proposition was 
made to the late khi<f to introdin-c )i new unifonn amongst 
his troops, and the ntilitv of oniiiloying brctast-padding afu i’ 
the French fashion, in order to ])rotect the ineu Irom, gun¬ 
shot and sword-tlinist wounds, was pointed out to him, he 
listened (piiotly to all the jms and ftnis of the case, and 
then replied with a smih'; “Cflotho the troops in whatever 
uniform you ]ilease: but as for jjadding, it would malcc! 
them very hot; and if I wished to prcctect 103 ’ Neapolitan 


soldiers from fire and sword, I must get padding for their 
backs instead of for their breasts.” • 


In spite of this, however, I must say that the Neapolihin 
troops loulced uncommonly well, and lu-e-sented a very stately 
appearance at tlie Fete of Santa Maria Piedi Grotto, whicli 
is celebrated on the Sth of September in even- year. 

The Church of Piedi Grotto, which is situated at one 


end of the Villa Reale and close to the foot of Posilippo, is 
very small and insignificant; hut the Madonna of Piedi 
Grotto is held in great veneration, and her shrine is much 
resorted to. If I am not mistaken, in a battle which was 
fought near this spot she showed herself favourable to the 
cause of the present ro 3 'al famil 3 ' of Naples; and, in com¬ 
memoration of this act of grace on her part, a great parade 
is annually held on the day of tliis victor}-, which is ob¬ 
served as one of public festivity, under the name of the 
“Fenta di Sanla Maria Piedi OroUo." 


The Villa Reale is closed all tire year round to that j>or- 
tion of the community who are not considered as well- 
dretsed people. Well-dressed in this case, however, does 
not imply neat and becoming, or even handsome and suit¬ 
able attire, but a style of dress which betrays at least some 
pretemiom in the wearers to class themselves amongst tlic 
ranks of the modem fashionable world. No livery servant, 
no one attired in the popular costume of the islands, which 
is far richer and handsomer than our modem costume, is 
allowed access to the villa; whilst the faded finely in-which 
the middle classes are too apt to deck themselves out, in a 
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vain attempt to imitate the luxury and splendom- of those 
above them, finds ready admission within the privileged 
precincts, and may be seen wandering to and fro beneath 
the shady alleys of the villa. It is only on the evening 
preceding the Fete of I’iedi Clrotto, and during the whole 
course of the festival itself, that the Villa Keale is thrown 
open to all, without regard to the fashion of their clothes; 
and it is then thronged with people who come pouring in 
from all the surrounding disiricts, as well as from the 
neighbouring *isliuKls, in order to witness the general 
paj^e. On the evojiing of the 7tli of Septend)er, peasant 
women from Ischia and I’roceda, in their rich and almost 
GreciiUt-looking costumes, may be scon in the streets of 
Naples. Their dress consists of a long petticoat of bright- 
coloured satin, togetlier with a crimson ho<lice, and caftan 
edged with gold. Small, richly-embroidered slippers, golden 
ornaments for the hair, which gleam forth amidst braids of 
gay-coloured ribbons, massive gold earrings and neck- 
chains, glisten in tl»e sunshine, and set forth to die best 
advantage the almost oriental style of beauty which charac¬ 
terises tiiese islanders. Mingled amongst these hrOliant 
visitors may be seen groups of Neapolitan country-people, 
hi their less handsome hut still picturesque costume; one 
leaning perchance on the arm of a soldier, or accompanied 
by a priest or monk belonging to the family. The steps of 
the houses, the streets, tlie path leading to Uie villa, tlie 
villa itself—eveiy spot is crowded with a joyous and fes¬ 
tive throng. 

Along the Kiviera impromptu booths have been erected 
and portable ovens set up, in which snail-soup is prepared 
and sold. Iii whatever direction you look, you see dis¬ 
pensed in abundant measure, and greedily devoured, the 
favourite Neapolitan dainty; a slice of broad and jam, 
thicklj; covered with stewed .snails! The odour of this 
food, which ascended ti]) to our balcony from the street 
below, seemed to .us anything hut inviting: tlio people, 
however, appeared to enjoy the strange mixture exceed¬ 
ingly, and formed most picturcsfjue groups around the 
ovens in which the snails wore being prepared.. At the 
foot of Capo di Monte, just whore the Toledo terminates 
in tlie Ponte di Salute, long tables are laid out; and the 
whole night through, the scene of bauquoting and reweliy 
is carried on in the open streets, which are fully illumi- 
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Mated by the blaze of light pi'oceodiug fi-ou) the neighbour¬ 
ing houses. Gmly-colouied flags float over tlio festi\ii 
scene; uiusie is waited oueverj'breeze; the sounds of song 
and of laughter are heard wound; and not till break of day 
do the uicny crowd dis])cr8e to their respective houses to 
seek a brief inten al of repo.se. 

But yet more brilliant is the spectacle of the ensuing 
day. The hfcapolitun fleet lies at anchor along the Iti- 
viera, gaily di’cki’il out with flags. 

The guai’ds, together with all the other'^roojis, fonn a 
continuous line from the iialaee to the Largo, del ('astello, 
passing by Sail Lucia luid Ohiataiiioue, and onwards along 
the wliide lliviem di t'hiajii, until it reaches tlie Church of 
I’iedi Grotto. The iiiiilbrm of the Neapolitan inraiitry is 
rmnarkahly liandsonie, and that of tlie eavaliy somewhat 
fantastic in ajijieai’ance. Sonic Prussian oflicers of our 
party criticised tlic dress of the troops as iinsiiitalde, and 
said that the cavalry were hadiy inouiited. On the.se jioiuts 
I was, of course, not qualified to fonn a .judgment. What 
astonished uio most of all was to see tlie cannons drawn 
by mules; largo, stalely-looking aiiiiuals, luid much hotter 
adapted than homes to draw liisivy loads in this mountain¬ 
ous countrj-. 

Wlien the parade is over, Uie court cominences the ]iro- 
cession to Piedi Grotto. Some tj’aces of Spauish nile may 
still he discovered in tlic Neajiolitiui court etiquette of tlie 
present day, especially in the handsome Spanish style of 
dress wliieli jire,vails amongst the ladies. All ladies ap])eai' 
at court ill dresse.s of hright hhic satin cuihroidered with 
gold, long flowing teaius, scailet satin hodloes, likewise 
richly eiiihroidcred, and long white veils wrought in gold, 
and fastened to the hair by jewelled diadems. 

This costume, with the addition of a crown, was also 
that of the Queen herself: a little, uisigniflcaut, sickly- 
looking woman, with die features of the house of Hapsburg. 
She was seated alongside of her tall, stout husband, in a 
gilded carriage, sinmoimted witli waving plumes and fur¬ 
nished witli large glass windows, in order that the royal 
pair miglit be fully visible to tlie assembled crowds. Eight 
horses, also richly decorated, and led, not driren, by ser¬ 
vants in brilliant liveries, drew tlie carnage; running foot¬ 
man, dressed in while and pale blue silk, ran alongside, 
carrying in their liands tliose light wands, with tufts of 
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featJiers attiichcd, so much used in these climates for driving 
awfiy the flies and mosquitoes. The royal carriage was fol¬ 
lowed by tliat of tlie crown i>rincc, and next in order came 
those of the fire or six remaining royal children, all of very 
tendei' age. hlvory one of those little j)rincc.s and j)rin- 
cessos occupied a separate equipage, sitting alone on the 
front seat, the youngest on a little stool, in order that she 
might be visible to the poj)ulace, instead of being altogetljer 
bui’ied in the dress carriage. I’lieii’ attoudants .sat facing 
them, on tho hack seat of the vadiicle. Then eaiuc the 
queen-niollie)’, the. king’s sister.s, anil an imiumerahle hand 
of courtiers; so that it really puzzled us to conceive how 
this innnense suite, together witli Ihe'eiowd of jirivilegcd 
generals afid cinplDyit, could jiossihly find l oom to attend 
the senice in the. small cliapel of I’iedi tlrotto. 

After tile (Conclusion of the service, the court returned to 
tho palace in tlie .same order in wliicli it had come. The 
troop.s and the fleet fin'd a salute; in the evening tlie A'illa 
Ilenle and the shijis in tlie harhour were illuiniiiatcd; and, 
the whole night long, the streirts were still astir witli life; 
hut next luiu'iiingthe Villa Jloale was again closed to all save 
wrU-divstteit people, although I could not di.scovor tliat tho 
not v'oll-dresxtvl prop/c had done the slightest injiin' or caused 
tho least (listurhaiiee during the six-aiid-thii ty hours' intor- 
regiiiiiii which had opened wide to Iheni tlie gates of these 
privileged precincts. 


THE ClATtllN C-ri ,AC HS. 

Cast el km are is the Keapolittui Baden-Baden, at which 
the fashionable world of Kaples are wont to spend tbo 
summer mouths. The little town lies ujion the soa-sliore, 
at the foot of the verdant aud woody ridge iijion the sloping 
side of which stands tlie King of Naples’s coimtrj-seat. Its 
name, Quisisana (Here one gets well), expresses the salubrity 
of its position. The whole hill between CasUdhiinare and 
Quisisaua is thickly strewn with couiitiy-houses mid villas, 
which peep out pleasantly from mnid tlie luxuviaiit vine¬ 
yards and chestnut groves. A smooth road loads up to tlie 
royal dwelling, but it is so very stee]) that there is some 
difficulty in driving up it even in a light carriage drawn by 
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a pair of horses. For this reason, the visitors at Castella- 
inarc usually prefer riding up the hill, more especially if 
they wish to reach its summit, as tltere is no carriage-road 
higlier up than the royal dwelling. 

One must not, however, expect to find a watering-place, 
in tlie German sense of the word, at any of tl)e bathing- 
places which cluster together in tliia neighbourhood. 
Neither at Castcllnniare, Sorrento, nor Vico, is thei-e a con¬ 
versation house, wherein people meet for play, music, and 
dancing; nor must one expect to find a w<dl-gravelled pro¬ 
menade, enlivened by military music. In Sorrento, •wliicb 
is the favoru'itc resort of artists, one is left qnib' to oiui's 
self, and may at will dream away many happy hours in ,-i<\ 
pleasant gardens of tire valley of the I’iano di Sorrento, or in 
the shady ami friigraut orange groves which overhang the 
placid aiaire .sea, if one is only cajiahle of finding njoy- 
iTient in (he nntronhled harmoiiv of a peacefui and luxu¬ 
riant nature. Besides, the owners of the Jirivate houses 
who let their apartments to strangers, are not so far infected 
hy civilization as to destroy the charm of their jirimitive 
simplicity and kindly trustfulness of cliarnctor. 1 had heard 
much from the families of (ici-man artists about the cordial 
hospitality of the Sorrontines, without having had any ojv 
portunity to appreciate it, as, during my stay at Sorrento, 
I remained with soino friends who had engaged a whole 
villa to themselves, wherein tlrey dwelt with their own 
household. Once, however, it happened, in the summer 
of 1846, that on my retum to Soirento late in tlie ccening, 
from an excursion to Capri, whither I had gone with a 
party of friends, I did not like to disturb my kind hosts at 
that untimely hour, and accordingly resolved to hire for 
the night an apartment in the same house where my com¬ 
panions were lodging. Here I found far more than realized 
all that had been told me of the simple friendliness of the 
Sorrontines. The family consisted of the father, mother, 
two grown sons, and six daughters, together witli a sickly 
infimt, the child of their old age and the idol of the whole 
party. The seven females of the family, to whom I bore 
kindly greetings from a friend of mine who had formerly 
lodged beneath their roof, received me with tlie most lively 
demonstrations of joy. One daughter placed me upon a 
sofa, others drew off my shoes, sought to make me com¬ 
fortable, inspected my clothes, brought me refreshments. 
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catried in their little pet brotljer to show me, displayed the 
presents which had been given Ihem by the friend of whose 
greetings I was die bearer, and who had, during a long 
illness, been carefully tended by their brothers. All this 
befell me, and much more that was kind and loving. Less 
care and emjn-em'ment would, however, have left mo more 
entirely at my ease. 

After su])})cr, two of the daughters conducted us to the 
roof of tile hous(!. 'I'he night was one of surpassing love¬ 
liness. The full fragrance of tlie orange blo.ssoms (lame 
floating npward.s from tiie neiglibouriiig gardens, and round 
the battlements of the roof were blooming in largo eajtben- 
wure jiots a pnrfusion of darlr-i-ed piiiics. 'J'lie sea was 
snroolli mid silvery bright. At tJic i-equcst of my eoinpa- 
nions, the young giiis bi-oiiglit up tlieir guitars and played 
and sang for us. Their voices were not good; but bodi 
the melody and tlie expression were so admirably in miison 
with tile loveliness of tlie scene, that we were all cliiu’med 
with llierr perfonimnco. At length the luotber came up, 
mrd said it was time for’ me to ha\’e some rejiosc. Most 
unwillingly did I allow myself to be escorted liy the seven 
females uji to iny apartment, and to be bal about just like 
a ebild. With some dittieulty ] pei’suaded five iif tlieiii to 
leave me, for 1 was growing r ery weary, lurd longed to get 
a little repose. There was soiuetbing very singular in 
their whole manner of ]ii'oeeediug, 1 lelt as if J bad got 
among a set of good-natured Houtli Sea IslanJei s. Kvery- 
thiiig 1 Inul about me, my xk-cssaire, my toilel jnvparatioiis, 
wiiieli were of an ordinary kind, atlracted tlieir iinprisitivc 
curiosity; and, even after tlie wortliy niotiier had, despite 
the heat of tlie weathei’, wrapjied me u]i to the ears hr a 
warm quilt, arid carried away the ciurary-birds out of the 
chamber, one of tlio daugliters rctumed to see if I had 
fallen asleep. 

This sort of coiu’tly attendance, would, I confess, have 
been unbearable for a conthruiince, but for a single evening 
I really enjoyed it nruelr. In tlie course of two lioru's 1 
had been iiifornied of till the love iift'air.s of the daughters, 
and of all tire domestic eu’cumstanees of the fiunily. One 
of them was engaged to a joiner, tiro owner of a mannfac- 
tory of those luctty littlo articles of fancy wood-work so 
common at Sorrento. Their mai’riage was very soon to 
take place. Two of tire daughter’s w'cre tlieir mother's 
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assistants in her household cares. The others went out to 
work, that is to say, they were employed in the neighbouring 
gardens in rolling up oranges in silver paper, and packing 
them in boxes for e.vportation, for which they received 
about eightpenee a day. With these eanilngs tliey pur¬ 
chase edi their clothes. Tlu^y showed nic several showy- 
looking printed cotton dresses, which had been smuggled 
into tire countiy i'voni ahroad. a.nd which tliey had eonse 
guently obtained at a loiver jirico tlian usual. Two of the 
pieces were yet uncut; and as 1 happened to praise the 
pathUTi, and to say that they were cheap, the sisters urged 
me to purchase whichever of the two 1 liked best; assuring 
mo that, through the a.g('ncy of a friendly captain, they 
would ere long liave an ojiportunity of reida.cing it. Pretty 
boxes, manulactured by the bridegroom, luid gaily tiubroi- 
dered slippors, were pressed upon mo for acceptance; and 
I could only avoid receiving these kind gifts by ex]>laining 
to their owners that I could not be allowed to cany them 
beyond the frontiers of niy own country. 

Wlieii I awoke in the. morning and rang my hell, the 
whole swanu came again around me. Although it was 
disagreeable to me to have them all there, 1 had not tile 
heart to send them away. They insisted on dressing my 
hair and on pjicking up my iiight-bag. Then eame stories 
and questions without end. I had, it must bo owned, a 
bad supper and very indifferent coffee; hut (he bed was. 
like all Italian beds, a very good one; and the quaint kindly 
manners of the household had been singularly jilcasing to 
mo. I shall not readily forget the friendly maidens, with 
their laughing black eyes find brisk activity; and assuredly, 
I felt myself far more cheerful and ha]ipy among them than 
in many a fashionable liotel, where sloepy dome.stics yield 
a cold and mercenary sendee. 

There is, howovei'. at Soirento, no lack either of hotels 
or boarding-houses; all can be suited there according to 
their means or pretensions; and even the fastidious Eng¬ 
lish find themselves comfortable at the Tasso or the Ou- 
cumella. I mention this for the satisfaction of many who 
might not, like myself, bare any fancy to lodge, even for a 
night, in the midst of an Italian citizen’s family. 

On my return home, (he ensuing morning, to our dwel¬ 
ling upon the Marina at CasteUamare, I found my two 
friends already in the balcony, gazing through their lorti- 
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)?rtto at the sea. All Castellamare was in motion, and the 
whole poimlation seemed to he gathwid together upon the 
beach. Fashionable, elegant-looking men, in their light 
white jackets, a sort of dress extieraoly suitable for smn- 
iner mornings in the south, were pressing onward through 
ii crowd of provision-sellers ami donkey-drivers, who, not 
content with reaching the shore, rashed into the water to 
meet several boats laden witli jieople, which were vapidly 
approaching the beach. 

These boals contained part of tlio crews belonging to 
the IVmce de .ioinville's ships, his (had having, during the 
prece<ling, night, east anchor in the Inirhonr of ('astella- 
inar(.', not far iVoni the. slioro.* 'I'liis was an ('vent which 
created niucli sensation in a bathing-place like Castclla- 
mare, where, at that time, many stah-smeii were congre¬ 
gated together; Imt even those wiio were least interested 
in jiolilics were anxious to see the ju-ince, and paticmtly 
.iwiiifed his aiii)eanine<! until th<‘y were informed that ho 
ha<l landed very early in tlu' tnoming, and, having mounted 
a donkey, (juh'tly roihi n]i to Qnisisana, to visit then' Nea¬ 
politan majesties. Nothing else wtis bilked of dining the 
two tbilowing days hut tint I’rince de Joinville,jand the 
fete wiiich the king was going to give him at Capo di 
Monte, and the grand ball which would take place on boai’d 
the French admiral's sliij). 

Tiefore lon.g there appi'arod in tlu! “.\iigshurg Gtiztdte” 
a viuy jiouiuous account of these fetes, a,s liaving actually 
taken place. Mean while, w'O who were tit Ctistelhiinare 
.saw no symptom of any .Joinvillian festivity; and while tlie 
Gxu'cr portion of the world there were still busy preparing 
their ball-dresses for tlie occasion, to their great dismay 
the Freiiith fleet weighed aiidior; ))iirting salutes were ex- 
chtmged between the Frencli tind Neapolitan men-of-vvar, 
aaid the Prince de -Toinvilh! suileil for Civita Yecchia, for 
tlie jiurpose of congratulating tlio new jiojio in the name 
of Louis Philijtpo. 

So the visitors at Ciistelluinare were left to tliomselvea 
and to their ordinary resources for the dissiiiation of time. 
The morning at tlie hath, and, in the e.veiiiug, rides to 
Oragn.ano, Pomiieii, Vico, a walk over the hill to Pnzzano, 
a, sail to the mins of Castel Neviglione, and a glass of 
sherbet before night at the enje on the Marina: such were 
the usual amusements there. 
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Besides these out-of-door ciijoymeuts, tlierc were mam 
small social gatherings of an evening among friendly circles, 
several splendid dinners at Baron Rothschild’s, and on Sa¬ 
turday evenings the reception at the Russian ambassador's. 
These latter presented a pictinesque. and in some .sort, 
perhaps, a unique spectacle. Vrhice Potoeki’s residence 
was on one of the highe.st points of the hill, so tliat one 
could discern from afar the liospitable lights which were 
gleaming forth from amid the lalwrinth of creeping plants 
with which the verandah was adorned. On drawing niair 
the villa, one perceived gentlemen in full dress and lailies 
in ball costumes, with flowers in their hair, I'idjng up the 
hill to attend the, ambassador’s soiree. 

The roail up the liill beyond Qiiisisaiia is a detqi lu-limv 
way, and tJiieklv oiershadowed with magnifleent chestnut- 
trees. It i.s hut dimly illnmiiiatod at night by lanterns, 
the feeble glare of whicli only just enables one to avoid the 
dangers of die, path, and to recognise the outline of tJio.so 
figures which jn-ceede one on the way. Immediately on 
quitting the town and entering the still, dark, upward road, 
a light sound of lioofn falls u]kui the. ciu-. On turning 
some al#npt eoiiier of the hill, one sees the red eaji and 
white smock of a riiiriinr, who is leading along by the 
bridle his donkey, whereon is seated some slender form 
whose whit(i aiul ai'j'ial garments w.avc in the evening 
breeze, while from beneath tlie hood of her dai’k mantilla 
fall unconfiued her long and graceful curls. So siuldeiily 
docs the vision presiait itself, that one can scarcely avoid 
stumbling over it. A party of gay cavaliers appear next, 
and as they jiass along, one overhear.s some words aliont 
die beauty of a woiiiim or the value of a horse, or on some 
other eipially interesting to[iie. Stout-looking mammas 
have two riiiciari to guide their panting donkeys, while 
they look anxiously after their j'oung (laughters, wdio deem 
the paces of their beasts fiu’ too slow, so impatient are they 
to enjoy the pleasures of tlie g'alopade and the mazourka, 
which await tln'm at the end of their ride. And all this is 
passing amid the silence of sweet and fragrant nature, 
•while myiiads of glow-worms are gleaming on the ground, 
and overhead is shining tlie cleai' bright sky, which ren¬ 
ders night so enjoyable a season in southern climes. It is 
'impossible to realise a more cliarming scene. 

Still more lovely was the prospect when, on quitting the 
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ambassador's brilliant apartments about midnight, all the 
gay assemblage of guests mounted their donkies at the en¬ 
trance of the villa, tlie sti-eamtng lights of which shone out 
upon them as they dispersed in small parties through die 
dm*k alleys and narrow defiles of the hill. There was 
something elfin and magical in the scene; and then, after 
tlie descent had been accomplished and the Marina reached, 
no sound broke tlie stilhiess of tlie night save the gentle 
murmur of the waves as thi'y broke upon the sandy beach, 
while the eye rested upon Vo'suvius, whence wild WToatJis of 
flame ascended proudly towiuds heaven, and then scattered 
showers yf lire around the mouni ain, at the base of which 
reposed bundieds of huuialTheings iti eareli'ss and peace¬ 
ful slumber. Tbo remeinbrance of one of these uights 
haunted one like tlie vision of a fairv-talo whose jioetic 
images bad been too r ividly imjuessod over to hi‘ efl'aced 
from the memoyv... 
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lU) L O G N A. 

The period fixed fin- tmr ri'tuni to fiorraiiiiy had now 
iirrh'cd. On the 1 I th of Sept.einhei- helo\ed friend-^ itceoin- 
))anied me to the. steamer whieh Wiis to convey me from 
Naples to Leghorn, and remiiiiicd on hoard nntil tlie sig¬ 
nal was given for our depiirlure. Slowly the paddles began 
to move, and the steame-r, TOutionsly thresiding its way 
through the niast-erowded harbour, at length cleared the 
narrow i>as,snge, and then bounded forward, as if in the 
joyous consciousness of freedom, into the glorious bay, and 
past the liiviera, whilst my ey<’ js'sted yith a tearful gaze 
on the beauty of that fair land to which I was hiddiug a 
long farewell, and tnnu'd a parting glance towards one hid- 
cony on the Riviera, where a gentle and kindly hand was 
waving its last adieu. 

The companj' in the principal eahin consisted of about 
a dozen porson.s. 'I'lie I’rinee of Caiiino, who was on his 
way to the scientific congress at (lenoa. formed oii<^ of th<i 
party. He i.s a nephew of Najndeon: a tall, stately -looking 
nnui, with a profile strongly re.sembling that of the tunpe- 
rov. He was aceompanied by-his seeretniw, tht^ young ])oet 
Masi. In addition to t,hesi\ wo Ir.id the W(dbkiiown author 
and peer of France, the Gonnt of St. I’ricst, and an ami¬ 
able Neapolitan lady, aecompauied by her Imshand, and 
heraelf considered to he the best singer iu Na]des. Almost 
every individual iu this group was acquainted w'ifh one oi- 
more of the reiuaining iiicmhoi'.s of the party; .so that a 
friendly and animated tone of int(Tcour.so was very shortly 
established amongst ns. We had conversation, music (to 
which amnseiucnt the oxeellent piano in the cabin fnr- 
nished a strong t(!mj)tation); the marchesa sang popular 
songs,Jjjfliich Donizetti and Capecclatro had composed for 
her; Mfei, yielding to her perstiasions, gave us a specimen 
of his iinpsovisatorial jmwors; and, altogether, \ye passed 
the day so pleasantly that the approach of night took us 
quite by' snrpi-ise. 

In the morning we saw the island of Elba rising out of 
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the waves. The Prince of Oaiiiiio was sleeping peacefully 
in Ills berth. Perhaps no one save myself thought of the 
imprisoned eagle, who, cliaiuecl to his island-roA, turned a 
glance of fiery longing towards that land whore all his hopes 
were centred. In tho course of a few hours more we 
reached Cir ita Vecchia, the round massive towers of which 
hod re-echoed many a sigh of anguish from the lips of tho 
prisoners who liad languished within their walls after the 
supiiri'ssion of tho iirsiirrcction in 1’onia.gna. We landed 
for a few lionvs. The sight of tire ])apal arms, the thouglit 
that we were only a few miles distiuit from our belov'ed 
lionie. exercised such a powerful inthicnce n]>on my mind, 
that I vi'i-ily lieUcve, had it lifln within my power to do so, 
1 w'ould at that moment gladly have given uj) my return 
to (iermany, and tranquilly relvacod my steps towards 
Home. 

After the husy tumult of Naples, the (juiet of this little 
])lace .seemed pos.se.ssed of a peculiar cliann to me; and 
next nioniiug. vvhi'n after reaching Leghorn, we proceeded 
by the railroail to Pisa, tla re was sumotbing so inexpressibly 
refresliiiig to my fet'lings in the deej) stillness of that 
town, that 1 could well understand how some have deemed 
eteni.al rest, in Paradise as the most perfect consummation 
of Miss. 

'J’ho broad streets, the silent quays-, die Piazza Catterina, 
with its shady, wide-sjireading trees, all seemed alike per¬ 
vaded hy .1 dreamy, Sahhath-like stillness. In the cathedral 
.square alone was there any visible .sign of life: jtcople were 
going into and coming out from chinch; the splendid 
cathedral, the haptisteiy, th<' Leaning Tower, imd theCampo 
Santo, lay before us in all their exquisite benutv', bathed in 
a glorious flocxl of sunlight. The whole of Pisa seemed 
to me to resoluble, a benutt'ous Campo Santa, and jiroduced 
upon my spirit a simibu' tranipiillizing effect. The real 
Otuiqio Santo itself, built in the fonn of lui oblong sipiare, 
imd surrounded by a lofty portico supported on pillars, is 
filled with earth brought from tlie Holy Laiiil. The busts 
and inoninnental tablets of celebrated Pisaiiese, are here 
erected; remains of fresco paintings, the subjects drawn 
from Pante’s “ Inferno,” lulorn or disfigure the walls. I 
am most dispo.sod to employ the latter c.xpression: for my 
eyes tiii-ned with horror from the caricatures of figures 
issuing from a lake of sulphur, or undergoing some similar 
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torture. There is sometliinp; unjileasing to me in the 
aspect of the Leaning Tower. It proclncc.s upon the niuid 
an uncomfortable impression of deranged symmotrj', and 
one feels a wish to move it up gradually into its proper 
angle. Tlie prospect, however, from the summit of the 
tower, over the fair, jieaceful town, and the richly-cultivated 
valley of the Arno which lies beneath, stretching ouwawls 
to the foot of the distant Apennines, is lovely beyond de¬ 
scription. 

I’hei'e were but slight traces of tlie earthquake which 
had taken place in the ]))'eeeding August, and caused much 
injury at I’isa and I’oiito tlTlva. At I/eghoni, when wt! 
asked the people to show uf? the houses which had been 
thrown down by tlu; oarthqutdie, they replied, as they now 
did in Pisa, “Oh! it was nothing! a mere trifle!’’ 

After the conclusion of onr noonday repast at Pisa, Ili<' 
'party wlm liad travelled together thus far from Naples broke 
up: and we, who were the oidy nicmhers of the circle in¬ 
tending to ]irocced to Oomuuiy, pni’sued our way to P’lo- 
rence, which wo rcawhed before night. only jiaused 

here for two days, and tlum continued onr journey. 

After travelling all night, we reaclual the summit of the 
Apennines in the early morning; and, being compelled to 
lialt in ord(!j' to liaie our baggage ami ]iass)>orts examined 
on re-entering tlie lioman states, a fre.sli cool breeze was 
sudilenly wafted towards us, as thongli it were bearing us 
a gi'eeting from our northern home. Tliere was a some¬ 
thing in the air which 1 had never felt in Komi!, even in 
the coldest days of Jaimary: a decidedly northeni ek-ment. 
The lips of the papal soldiers. niOK^over, who stood before 
us, clad in their light gray unifomis, gave utterance to Uer- 
mau sounds. They were Wurtemhei-gians, enlisted ten 
years before in 8wity.(a-land for die service of the pope, and 
hut little satisfied with tlieir long banishment from tlieir 
native" land. 

One of the soldiers gave ns an account of the distur¬ 
bances in the llomagna, wliither his battalion had been 
sent to put down the insurgents. “ There, was right much 
blood spilt!” exclaimed he, in his true-hearted Snahiim 
dialect; “and the battalion .stood their gi'Ound well against 
those Italians, who were a furious set of fellows!” He was 
evidently quite unconscious, whilst thus" expatiating oyi the 
heroic deeds performed by his battalion, diat ice were "all 
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the time experiencing ti silent pang at the thought of Ger 
man soldiers thus serving in the pay of absolutism. In 
Bologna, however, this momentary feeling of vexation was 
quickly swallowed up in the universal emotions of hope 
mid enthusiasm which the accession of Pius the Niiitli had 
awakened in the breasts of the people. 

Three hundred and twenty men and youths belonging 
to Bologna wei'o pining in dungeons, in consequence of 
pcditical offimees, when the universal amnesty was pro- 
claimeJl, and restored joy and happiness to thi-ee hundred 
and twenty Bolognese families. At each comer of tlie mar- 
ket-pbice the amnesty was engraved on a marble tablet, and 
inserted in tin? walks of the liouses, ns a memorial of ever¬ 
lasting gratitu<le. In evei-j' shop were to be scon exhibited 
busts and pictures of the jiojie; poems in his praise were 
to be found afli.xed to every corner of the streets; every 
coffee-house table was covered with jiriiited speeches on the 
necessity of education for tlic people; every heart beat high 
with joy, and hope, and gratitude; and warmly and openly 
were fhi.vse emotions ex])resse.d by the long-suffering people. 

Our companions in the coacli from Florence to Bologna 
were both Italians. Thoy were the fii’st roal musical dilot 
taiili whom we had encountered: one was a physician, the 
other an advocate; hotli were between thirty and forty 
years of age. I'lie advocate, a tall, handsome man, with 
oxiiressive features, was dresscil witli a degree of cai-e and 
elegance i/hich showed that he was disposed to tm-n tliese 
advantages to the best account. He talked so much and 
so loudly about the opera, and his neighbours listened with 
such a deferential air to all liis observations, that I at first 
thought ho was himself most juobably some celebrated 
singer. This conjecture was almost converted into cer¬ 
tainty as ho betrayed by degrees a personal acquaintance 
%fitb almost all the notabilities of the Italian opeia, criti¬ 
cised their different styles, discussed then' merifk, mid at 
last began to sing various favourite passages, with a very 
fine and highly-cultivated voice. lie and tlio doctor now 
warmed more than ever to their subject. Anecdotes, criti¬ 
cisms, intonations of different arie, succeeded each other 
with wonderful rapidity. Sem’cely had one commenced, 
with beaming eyes, some favourite melody, ore tlie other 
snatched it from his lips, and cries of “Bravot" “Brttw~ 
smo!" wore re-echoed alternately by one and the other. 
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The scone toh altogetlier comic beyond description. One 
of ns ut length Yontnrod to inquire from tlio gentleman 
whom we afterwards discovered to be an advocate, whotlier 
ho was not himself an artist. He replied that he was not: 
tipon wdiich the doctor immediately added, tvith an impor- 
lautair, “But a renowitcd dilettanter whereupon tlie otlier 
bowed, as though modestly disclaiming a (Utlogy, to which 
ho was, however, most jtroh.'ihly fully otjtitled. 

Some jt.assing occurrence now led the conversation of the 
two diktUmU from the subject of music to that of file new 
govtwnmenl; and suddenly the iiiusical amateur was tnms- 
Ibrmed into a grave niivn of hnsiness. He itorv informed 
tiK that he was a Bolognese iidvocate, who had been to 
i’lorence on business, and was now about to proceed to 
Bcrrara to iuvestigate matters connected with Ibo sante 
cause. 

“It is a family lawsuit,” be observed, “and nnder tlie 
former government it would have been utterly hopeless to 
atU’mpt to bring it to a termination,” 

“Why so?" I ashed. 

“Because wo had no laws. Our code bad long become 
a mere dead letter; evei’y cardinal had absolute dominion 
over the towns which were under his own jurisdiction. 
That wdiich was legal in Bologna was illegal in Ferrara, 
and this rendered it utterly iini>ossihle to do justice to 
eitlicr party.” 

“ But what a change has taken place now!” said tlic doc¬ 
tor. “ III Bologna, a little while ago, you could scarcely 
venture out into the streets after dark lor fear of robbers; 
and yet it was forbidden to wear amis even in self-de¬ 
fence.” 

“Ah! tilings are verj’ different now!" exclaimed llio ad¬ 
vocate. “Directly after tlie jmhlication of tlie amnesty, 
tlie pope gave his consent to the formation of a city militi^ 
and permitted the use of luins; he knew well that, should 
need so require, eveiy niau who was of an age to heal- them 
would gladly wield tliem in his cause.” 

One can readily picture to one’s self tliat Bologna, under 
bad police regulations, must he a perfect paradise for street 
robliers. Stone colonnades i-un along the front of all- the 
houses, somewhat after the fashion of the trellised porti¬ 
coes which are attached to many German houses, lu the 
old houses tliese porticoes are gloomy, and richly-decorated 
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witli cai'viiig; in the motlfiii houses they lU’c light iind aiiy, 
hut less oruauieiited. In oU, however, the shade thrown. 
Iiy the massive jiillurs offers a con\euieiit slieltor to those 
who are seeking to eseai>(' with hasty ste 2 )s from a ])ursucr. 

Tlie wliolc aspect of Bologna jn-eseuts a most characte¬ 
ristic ])ictnrc of Ui(])ei’ Italy as it was in the middle ages. 
In some resjx'cts it is even snore striking in this jsoint of 
view than hlorenco itself; fos- iss Bologna all the mediseval 
strnctnres stand (ogethor in the niarket-jilace, side by side, 
iitid no sjiodeiu additioiss iisiu' the himuonious imisi'cssions 
<if the whole. 

The chief sijuarc! in Bologna, and iserhajss altogether Use 
mo.st ]iictures(jue jsoiiit of view the town contains, is Use 
large sipiare market-place, the I’iazzu di San l’otroniu.s. 
'J'he ohi 1’odcslx‘ria (the seat of govenmieut). Use Oollegio 
(lei MeiNcmle, the cathedral, all built in the uohlc and 
s((verc style of tile middle ages, suiToinul this siiuare. 
Ihider the I’odesleria stand, a range, of wide, trellisecl por¬ 
ticoes, lieiiealli which the voiidoi-s of flesh and fi.sh cimy on 
their respective trallics. Large nnuhlc slabs, luid stone 
floors jirovided with wide conduits, render tliese jiorlicoos 
pecidiurly adiijited for the purjioses to which they arc up- 
jirojniiited. 

in the midst of the Piazza of San Petiouius, surrounded 
by a fountain, st>uid.s a colossal statue of Xeptunc, executed 
by John of Bologna. In the evening, as we issued fortli 
from a side street, tilled with goldsmitlis’ imd silversmiths’ 
sho])s, and entered tJie market-place, -which was already 
veiled by (he rajiidly-fiilliug .sliades of twilight, the whole 
scene jircsenled a more sticking jiicture of tlic middle ages 
than would probably he fomnl in any otlicr country of 
J'luroiie in the present day. 

Amongst the old, grave-looking edifices which surround 
tlie square, men were jiassing to and fro, whose modem 
style of clotliing was no longer di.stiuguisliuh]o througli tlie 
summiiding gloom. In the butchers' stalls the glimmeriiig 
lamps were visible, tlieir owners being eiiqdoyed in clean¬ 
ing out the jiorticoes for the succeediug day. Amongst the 
numberless wooden bootlis which filled the piazza, and jiro- 
sonted an ample supply of all the minor articles of daily 
necessity, might be seen large, heavy waggons slowly wiiid- 
. ing their way, hearing tlie jiroduce of the vintage, to tlie 
eellai-s of the adjoining dwelling-houses. These waggons 
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are long, narrow vehicles, resting upon small wheels, and 
.adorned in front witlii an oniament somewliat resembling 
tho peaked prow of the Mediterranean fishing-boats; the 
pole, the spokes of the wheels, and every other part of the 
vehicle which can possibly be thus decorated, ar<' covci'eil 
with caning, polished nails, &c. These vehicles convoy to 
one's mind the impression of having descended from a 
former ago. The solidity of their structure, and tho rich 
carving with which they wore decorated, hannonised well 
witli the (U'chitcctiirc of Bologna, as it is displayed in tho 
innumerable ancient buildings of tho town. During the 
day-time, hundreds of tliese waggons, more or less highly 
ornamented, may ho seen passing to and fro, 1’lto vintage 
had tills year boon romarkably ahundant, and all Bologna 
was pervaded by the odour of fcrmouting grajics, which 
steamed fortli from every open collar. 

Bologna appeared to me to he as interesting a relic of 
the middle ages as Borne or Poiiipeii of the ages of anti¬ 
quity; and 1 felt a keen regret at being compelled to quit 
it after a veiy brief stay. The only objects wliich, to my 
mind, disturbed the beautiful liamiony of th(! wIkjIc, were 
the two lioaning Towers at the entrance of the city: massive 
square buildings, sonn.'wbat resembling in .appearance a 
pair of gigantic steam funnels, and bending lovingly to¬ 
wards each other. They produce oven a more painful im¬ 
pression upon the mind than the Leaning 'Power of I’isa, the 
inclination being still gi’eater; and one-<;annot help asking 
one's self, how an age which exhibited in its general style 
of architecture .so keen a scn.se of the lieautiful. can have 
given birth to such tasteless creations as those w^jich we 
every here and there meet with scattered overtlie country. 

Having spent the evening in wandering about the town 
in every direction, our first'visit in the morning was to tho 
Academy of Arts, and the first object there which attracted 
our attention was Baffaellc’s “ St. Cecilia.” 

This composition is so well known, through the nume¬ 
rous excellent copies which have been made of it, as to 
render any description superfluous. The idea of the 
threefold music—^the profime, the sacred, and the music of 
the spheres—is exquisitely conveyed. The expressii^n of 
blissful delight in tho railiant countenance of the saint is 
that of one on whose ear have suddenly fallen the accents 
of a much-loved and longed-for, but unexpected, voice. 
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The painting, however, which most airested my attention, 
iliroetly after my entrance into tho gallery, and which I 
could scarcely prevail upon myself to quit, even for the 
“St. Cecilia,” was one by Guido Eeni, representing Mary 
weeping over the dead Christ. 

1 am not in general fond of Guido’s paintings: even his 
•• Aui'ora” awakens no special sympatliy in my breast; but 
whilst gazing on l/iis noble creation of his genius, I for the 
first time felt with magnetic power tlie full force and beauty 
of his conceptions. 

The painting in question, which is fully twenty feet high 
by ti'n feet wide, is divided into throe compartments of un- 
{■qual size. The lowermost contains a view of tlie city of 
Bologna, protected by two very beautiful angels, each bear¬ 
ing in his hand a .snow-white lily. The next compartment 
contains an admirable and most characteristic roirresenta- 
tion of the live jiatron saints of Bologna, amongst whom 
the noble and well-known form of St. Frimcis stands forth 
prominently. 

But as the eye tum.s from these and rests upon tho grouj) 
in the upper compartment of the picture, every other image 
vanishes Iroin the mind, and the whole soul becomes ab¬ 
sorbed by this wondrous ins])iration of the artist. 

Tho lifeless body of tlie Saviour is represented as lying 
on a bod, reposing like a wamor after victory. No traces 
remain of the conflict with the last dread foe of humanity: 
every feature tells of tire holiest peace, and godlike thought 
seems still to sitentlironed upon that placid, unruffled brow. 
A little in tiro background stands the Madonna: a fair, dig¬ 
nified, womanly form, bearing herself fucctin tire midst of her 
sorrow.*' Her arms hang down, and her hands are clasped 
firmly togctlicr, as tliough concentrating her bitter anguish, 
all outwai’d expression of which, she struggles to repress, 
lest it should desecrate the holy stillness which reigns 
uToimd drat beloved and worshipped form: the form of 
Him who was at once her Son, her Saviour, and her God. 
Her eyes, which have so long rested on tho lifeless form, 
are now slowly upraised towards heaven, as if seeking there 
for some ray of light and comfort. Two angels are weep¬ 
ing over her: who would not weep over suc/t sorrow? 

After seeing this picture, I could not look with pleasure 
on any other, and left tlie Academy, absorbed in the Noughts 
which it suggested. 
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V E N I C E, 

THE I’lAZZA SAN MAliril. 

Night Imd o.losoj in ere we ivcre jn'nnittod to lake our di; 
(larture fi’om the custom-house. 'J'he cries, “(Jim humi!' 

Una gomhla!" resounded in mir ears on cveiy side. We 
entered tlie nearest gondola, th<' gondolier placed hiiusidl 
at his post, and the measured stndvc.s of his oars horc us 
noiselessly hut with arrowy s])eed over tlu! dark waters ot 
the lagunes. 

A gondola! a gondidiiad what a magic charm do not thesi 
words hreathc in our ears! Softly and voluptuously doc> 
the soul rock itself in the poetic imagc.s of the distiint past, 
(weii as the hark rocks itself on the gently-undulating waves 
<>f the ^11^1. And yet “ Venice has now ceased to liv(^ save 
in tlie kingdom of dreams!” Mo triumphant llourish oi 
trampets now resounds in the ancient halls cd' the Ducal 
Palace; scarcedy is even a guitar to he hcai’d h('neath the 
wiinloAvs of the fair. Silently do the gorgeous palaces rise 
from the siuface of the wave.s. which hreak in gentle ripjih's 
against their marble .stairs. Only here and there may a 
light he seen to gleam from some, windows in the Iiigln r 
stoi'ies: otdy now and then may a figure he observed to 
glide forth from the spaeiou.s halls, and, dcscamding the' 
stairs, stop into a gjondola whirh hears the muffle# form 
silently away. 

Never could I have formed a l■ollCpption of such pi'rfcct. 
uubroken stillness as that wliudi reigns in Venice. 'J’he 
ear becomes so accustomed to the confused medley of 
sounds arising from the rollitig of carnages, the train)iling 
of horses, and the tread of busy, bustling ei'owals, that 
they never strike us as anyuliing mnisnal until they reach 
au unaccustomed pitch. Ileal rejiose, unbroken silence, 
is a tiling utterly imknown to us in our towns. When, 
therefore, here, in tlie midst of a great city, as we 'pass 
along the water-streets of Venice, we. find oui-selves sur¬ 
rounded by a death-like stillne.ss, it seem,s to us us though 



wc were waiidoriiig ii) a di-cain: iuid old tales of tlie Silent 
City, and of tL(; beautiful Voiieta engulfed witliin tJio deep 
l■ec<^■^scs of the ocean, iloat bofoi’o the wondorhi" and bewil¬ 
dered mind, until, suddeidy, the gondola })ausi‘s before the 
steps of Un^ Piazzetta, and new images of enehiuitment arise; 
to fascinate our souls. 

It is night. The pale beams of the silveiy moonlight 
are struggling through a eurttiiii of clouds, which the geiide 
breath of the light breeze is slowly dissipating and caus¬ 
ing to melt away from the tran(|uil fac.e of heaven ; the stars 
are peeping forth stealthily, one hy one; the waves of the 
sea are shunbering in peaceful npose; the gondolier has 
rested on bis oars before tin; liroad tliglit of stairs. We 
land, and, aseending the steps, jiass between the two beau¬ 
tiful jiillars of the I’iaz/.i'tta, adorned with the Winged Lion 
.mil a SI. (Jeorge, which seem to lo'ep watcii ovei' Venice 
and pi’oteet our enl,ranee into the city. 

;Vu orieiiUddooking biiibliug lies to oiir right. Over the 
low pillars, richly adorned in the Byzantine style, vvbicli 
snjipoj't tlie areli, rises the upper story of the edifice, whieli 
wears a most siiigidar and grotesque asiiecl. The red Imnit 
tiles, eui'iou.sly wrouglit, form mysterious arabesques; won¬ 
drous foi'uis stand fortli from tlie sculptured mai'ble wbicb 
oriiameins the buibUiig. The lofty niiidows eommaud 
both the Piazza ami the sea; Imt no light beams witliin: 
the silence of night rests upon all iiround. Iloes some 
.Vrabian princess, ])erebaiice, lie slumbering within its 
'.vails, the beloM'd of the Abencarrage, home by an envious 
magician from bis embrace';’ l>o genii kee]) watch diereiii, 
and whisper in the oiu's ot' the sleeper swei;t dreiuns af lier 
far-off lover, who sighs for her in the balls of the Alliam- 
lira'.’ Or is it rather tlie temjile of some mysterious brother¬ 
hood. who reveal to their tisjiiring neophytes by mystic 
tolcens the bidden seci-ets of their order'.’ We stand before 
the building in wouiU r and amazement, for tlie Jloge's Pa- 
laee in Veuico has not its like tlirougliout the whob; region 
of the West. 

It is the charin of Eastern eiicbantmerit which siUTOunds 
ns. We seem to hear the munimring fountains, the wiiis- 
pcrjng palm-leaves, which lull the sleejiiiig sultanas to re¬ 
pose as they recline on their soft divans. Bl ight parroquet-. 
are rocking theinsches on golden rings; gold imd silver 
f'sh are boating in marble basins; the senses are wrapt in 
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a di’eani of enchaiitiuent and dcliglit. But, lol llie maibli 
sWps, tlie giant stairs of tlie Ducal l^xlacc, meet the eye, 
and Marino ii’alicroa black funeral pall falls over the. smi¬ 
ling images of Eastern luxury anil beauty. 

We turn away our eyes. liights are gleaming from the 
surrounding shops; the hand of the tdock on the licldy- 
ornamented facade, glowing with gold and ultramarine, 
points to the hour of ten. We advance yet a few paces 
farther, and find ourselves in the i’iazza San Marco. 

A military band is plajdiig. In front of the (Jhurch of 
St. Mark stand the three red jioles, fixed in hrazen sockets, 
the trophies won by Ahmice from the Morea, (jaiidia, and 
Cyprus, whose flags once waved proudly from their sum¬ 
mits ere they wore transplanted to this forei;gii strand. 
Ship-nui-sters in Dalmatian eostimie, jieiisants from the 
neighhouring islands, and sailors from the free states ol 
Nortli America, lie clustered aremid their base; and 
jewellers' shops are to ho seen in xvhichever direction one 
t.urns one’s eyes. The arcades, which on three, sides siir 
round tlie Piazai of St. Mark, are full of them, This Piazza 
vesenibles a gigantic opera-house; and even thi' confused 
murmur of the moving crowd, umningled with tiie noise of 
horse’s tread or rolling wheels, produces a sound similar to 
that which Jiroeeeds from a thronged and festive hall. 

The Piazza of St. Mark jn-esents lo us Italian society and 
Italian po]mhir life mingled together in one hunnonioiis 
picture; and yet Veiiiee is no longer Italy jirojiei-, the Italy 
of the South ; Venice is a place ajvart, a heautiful marvel, a 
mysterious riddle, a proud ruin, around which the glorieis of 
the imst east a halo of cmlumtiuent. A'cnicc is a fair, a 
free-born anil jioetic woman, cnisbed beneatb the iron rule 
of a tyrant to whose will slu' is cuinpelled to bow. A'enice 
is iniperisbaldy beaiitit'iil, and yet alieady a prey to coiTup- 
lion and decay; and even because Venice Is all this, is if 
the magic, tbe divam-like, tbe faubistic, the incomparable 
city wliicli it is and imist ever be. 

Oil the Piiizza San Marco are rows of seats placed siib.' 
by side; waitei-s basten from one to another, bringing ices, 
coffee, and sberbets; boys olfor candied fruits for sale in 
orniuuonled baskets, and in their soft musical dialect jiress 
IIS to purchase slioll boxes, coral ornaments, tans, and imi¬ 
tation pearls. Well-dressed mi'ii and women are walking 
iibont nnu-iri-arm: contemplative I’er.siaiis, venerable Anne- 
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iiiaiis, iiiid yomig Wuck-pjed (Jreoks, foposo iii the open ha- 
loons of the colfec-housps, or lie stnjtched upon the benches 
of tlio Piaraii, witli tlieir long jiipcs in their mouths, and 
tlieir dark, lioiy eyes fixed in wondering amrizemont on tlje 
gail,y-drcssed women who venture thus to wtuxdc'r foiUi un¬ 
veiled and leaning on tlie anus of men. 

Heri'. too, sire to he seeir Austiiiin officers, wearing s/tefa 
(poor insignia of honour) sus])ended hy their sides, hanging 
from the belts wliieh encircle thtdr tightly-laced waists: here 
gold piec.es glitter in the shoj) of a money-changer, and shij)- 
xaiptains ais- conehiding contracts for a voyagi'. Now and 
then, Imt rarely in comparison with eithm- Home or Naples, 
may he seen a helulod monk gliding hastily along hcneatli 
the aj'cades. Should he have been the hearer of comfort 
mid i-.on,solution to the conch of the siitfercr or the chamber 
of the mourner, how strangely ninsi the .soniuls of nicrri 
ment jar niHin his car as he crosses the Piazza of St. Mark! 
Pint sliould his heart not he in his w'ork, should his vows 
he distasteful to his soul, oh! how mu.st he then long to 
■share the freedom of the gay throng around him! 

Prom the windows of tlie surrounding buildings, as from 
the hoxe.s of a theatre, men and wemen gaze forth on the 
surrounding scene; ami their forms sttuid out in clear ami 
graceful outline tigainsl the hrilliantly-illuminatcd back¬ 
ground whicl) the interior of tho saloon afi'ords. The whole 
sipiare is tlironged will) hum.an beings, in whichever direc¬ 
tion tim turn your eye; llie sounds of music are wafted 
towards ns by tlie passing breeze; human voices emulate 
its joyous chuigonr; the merry laugh rings through tile 
night air. Hour after hour )ias,ses away, the hand of tlie 
clock sinks lower and lower on the diid-jdale, and yet the 
liglit-li('lilted throng still wander on. 'J'lie midnight hour 
has stmek; the moon has sunk into the sea; the groujis 
on Oio Pimtza San Marco have now begun to disper.se. 
One can walk about with more freedom; tlio fresh sen- 
hrecze is more sensilily felt; the gas-lights begin to flicker 
more restlessly heneath its inilmmee. Now one first begins 
to perceive the sizi' and boauty of the Piazza, anil, walking 
to its farthest end. one obtains a full view of its whole 
e.vteiit. 

In jiroud majesty does the slender Campanile rise like 
a gigantic column from the pavement of the Piazza, free 
and self-subsisting, npt resting for support eidier on chmch 
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or palace; an imagr. of tlic sclf-siibsisling republic which 
reareil the bcauteonti fabric. 'J'bc backgiouiul glow.s in 
golden Kidondour. 'I'he Church of St. Mark is lulonied in 
.'ill the costly gi-andcur of the Byzantine style; aixl fioui the 
midst of the cii’cular eastern arch, witli its kiosk-Bhu)i(!d 
jtiuniiclos, from the, midst of the gorgeous golden mosaic 
which adorns its iiuyido, gleams foifh tlirongh the, sur¬ 
rounding gloom, ci’owning the summit of the ])rinci]ial 
e.ntrance ])orch of HI. Jlark, a peaceful image, gazing down 
in trampiil majesty upon the restless tide of human lii'e 
below: tin; image of the victorious Christ, triumphant over 
death, smd sin, and sull'eriiig, about to ascend from (.‘nrih 
to his Father’s home in hciiven. 


n.wi.nun*. 

Venice, whom seen by day, we.ars a far dilh'reiit a,specf 
from that which it presents when shrotuled by the v<'il of 
night. Tlie poetics world of wonder and enehiuilment dis¬ 
appears, and monrnfnl images of destruetion and decay 
stand forth before us in all their iialnal and harsh reality. 

The I’iazza of Ht. Mark, the puhlie buildings, the liaven, 
the clnireh, the arstmal—everything for whir.li government 
is answerahle—are wtdl preseived and (rirefully maintained. 
But this rare on the ]>art of govenimeiit ean only sutliia- 
to retain in luummy-like pri'senation the creations of the 
past: it cannot infuse new life into the veins of the rejmlilic. 
’J'h(( sMl may retain its outward foini and eomeliness, hut 
the soul ha.s fled from its mortal tenement Tlu' old in- 
Klitutious. the aueierit races, have disapiieared: the huger 
proportion of the pubna'S stand then; in sorrowful decay, 
drcaiy, des(date, uninhabited; gr»!en water-moss grows on 
tlic marble slabs of the once splendid stidrs; th(i lofty doors 
of tlie balconies are boarded np; many windows are desti¬ 
tute of sashtis, wliilst others, ehentstod with dust, bespeak 
the years which h.avo passed away since they were last 
touched by the hand of man. 

Venice loaves a most son'owfiil impression on the mind, 
■when, beneath the broad light of day, you glide along its 
silent canals; and I never could comprehend why it should 
bo called, par excelUnce, "tlie City of Love.” Love likes 
to see itself sun'ounded by green trees, flowery plains, and 



vcvdaiit-iucailows; Voiiicc is dobtitulc of all tlicso cliaims. 
No leaf, 110 tieo, no vcrdiiro iiioets tlio oyo thioiighont tlu' 
whole extent, of the city; no .song of hiids is heal’d; no 
swiet pei-fuTiie of llowei’x jdains is wafted on the ]ias,siiig 
breeze. 

^■eniee exhibits tlio ti iuiiil>li of hiniiaii will over the forte 
of mifavourablc I’ircuinslaiiei^s; it jiroves that miui may 
found on any spot, howen'r barren or unpromising, a 
fatlierland. a home, a eomilry', where he may jdant the 
banner of fri'(^doni, and live beneath its .shade. But Venice 
is nevertheless too entirely a ju’oduct of itti. Vou feel 
yoiirsell'ulti rly severed from Nainre, and sei'iti to be dwell¬ 
ing henoath some strange spell, which jdaces you apart 
from all the ordinary conditions of your eiu’thly life. 1 
often Cell lilie a liird jdaeed beneath an nir-imnip, whieh is 
sensilile. with inereasiii!.': snlli'ring. that its accustomed 
element is gradually di’]>ai'liiig from around it. 

I'Vom the I’iazzi'tta, whieh opens with such a lovely 
]irospeet towards the siai, from the heautiful quay, the 
Iliva dei Schia\oni, 1 euze, with ever-increasing longing, 
over towards tlie Lido, wluTP Lugene Beauharnois formed 
a heautiful ]mhlie garden. A little spot near a ship-inn on 
the Bland Giudocca, whither we went one day t/j breakfast, 
.-qipeared to me a perfect paradisi', because tlic sjireading 
houghs of a couple of trees shi'd a grateful shade over the 
table at whieh we sat, and scarlet-rumlers ami gourds cn 
twiiK’d their gracefid tendrils around the trcllised fences 
whieh protected the little iaielo.sure. 

The first vhid inqiression whieh the mind receives of 
the totally distinct mode of exist.encc in Venice is that 
which is presented to it in passing from the Canal Grtmcle 
into the side canals, and seeing fin every side only now 
water-sti’oets stretching forth in every direction. 1 set out 
one moniing to visit my hanker. The gondolier conducteil 
us through increasingly narrow streets; nought was to be 
seen save the slimy waters and tin; lofly walls on either 
side; only here and there a man standing on the narrow 
fpiays: and now iuid then tile call of a gondolier might he 
heard annoiuiciug ids a.f)jnouch from some neighbouring 
canal; aprf‘caution wliich the lengtli of the boats rendered 
necessary, in orib-r to avoid a collision in those liaiTOW 
chumiels. At last, the gondolier rested on his oars in 
front of a stately house: he pulled the hell; the door was 
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opened. The water at tliat time stood at a preat height, 
and had but a short time previously stood yet higher in the 
(sanals; the whole flight of steps in the interior of tljc house 
was overflowed. *A little bridge led from the foot of the 
Stairs up to tlie court-yard, but the whole court was deluged 
with wet; the water had left slime ajid mud in the princely 
hall, and an unwholesome vapour ascended from tlic ground 
beneath tlie warm ra}'S of the brilliant sunshine, ^Tien .1 
passed on to the ujiper stoiy of the house, and saw the 
banker actually wallowing in wealth, having at his (com¬ 
mand piles of gold which would suffice to procure for him 
every enjoyment that money could ])urchase, 1 could not 
but ask myself, in wondering amazeincnl, what can retain 
men in tliis mmatural abode, now that it has ceased to be 
the asylum of liberty? Wliat can induce tliein to banish 
themselves to these dreary marshes, whilst in Koine and 
Naples the cartli i.s bursting ftrrth into newly-quickened 
life and beauty beneath tlie fresh breath of autumn? 

Venice is a poetic marvel, on wliich the fancy' may feast 
for a time in wondering delight; but, I rejieat, it is not a 
.spot which I should either choose or endure us a ]ila(!e of 
I'osidence, much as I have heard it extolled in this respect. 

K ever tliere was a nation which stood in need of tlie 
culture of lu't to cheer and elevate their minds, it was tin- 
Venetians. Art must have been their only consolation; to 
it their souls turned witli ]iassionatc earnestness; imd it is 
natural that they should have sought to adorn their city 
and their dwelling-places, in order to compensate for tlieir 
deprivation of all the beauties of nature. 

In the noble creations of art, in the past remembrances 
of glory w’itli which Venice aboimds, tlie soul takes refuge 
from her present desolation; in thi'se the stranger dwells 
throughout the day, until the .shades of evetihig cast tlioir 
mellowing veil around the scene; then tlie gas-lights are 
kindled on the Piazza of St. Mark and the Piazzetta, and 
the charming fairy tides of enchantment again weave 
around him ffieir golden web of wonder and delight. 

In no other spot in the world are art and history so in¬ 
dissolubly linked togetlier as in Venice. The Palace of 
the Doges, tlie Campanile, the Piazzetta, the Lions of the 
Piraeus,which guard tlie entrance of the Arsenal; all these 
monuments of the mighty past we find repeated in the 
paintings with which the halls of every palace in Venice 
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lire decorated. The heroes who.se deeds arc hninortalized 
by a master hand on the walls of the great council-chamber, 
are repro.seutcd in these pictures as landing from their 
galleys beneath the windows of this very Ducal Palace. 
V'enetian artists needed not to seai'ch tlie ages of antiquity 
in ordei' to find a fitting subject for tlieir pencils: the vic¬ 
tories of that republic of which they were citizens supplied 
Ihem witli ample materials: women fair as oven a painter's 
eye could desire might daily be seen treading the pavement 
of the Piazza of St. Mark; the consciousness of freedom, 
oi' self-rule, stamped n])on cvciy citizen, as those old por¬ 
traits fully testily, a noble, manly individuality of expres¬ 
sion. The artist depicted the present, whose grateful 
thanks he won, and jierpetuated its existence even to the 
remotest future. In order to do any sort of justice to tlie 
great masters whose jiaintiiigs decorate tht-halls of Venice, 
whole books must be written on the subject : a task wliich 
has already btion undertaken by many authors, without, 
however, conveying any adi'quate idea of tlie paiuting^of 
which they tieat. Nevertlieless, in spite of tlic difliculties 
of the suiiject, one cannot resist the desire of rendering 
in some degree accessible to others lliat which has been a 
--ource of such jmre enjoyment to one's self, and 1 am 
llierel'ore lemjitud to describe, one picture in tlie Pisimi 
P.aluce, whicb ajqieared to nii' to be j) 0 ssessed of very re¬ 
markable attractions. It re|iresents the family of Dariu.s 
kneeling before Alexander. Paul Veronese is said to have 
jiainted it on a slieet. in the S])ace of eight-aiid-thirty days, 
after his recoverv from a long ilhiess, durhig which he had 
been tended with atli'ctionate care by iJhc Pisani lamily at 
their country-s<*at. The greater number of the figures in 
this picture, that is to say, the female jtortion of tlie gfoup, 
arc portraits of the ladies of tliut noble house. 

Alexander stands, like a young w!U'-god,’to tlio left of 
the foreground; his generals and their war-steeds fill up 
the background of the picture. The wife of Darius 
kneels before the conqueror, soiTOwful and heart-broken; 
she has lost all faith in fortune; she scarcely hopes for 
favour; she begs only for life; she implores the victor 
to have, compassion on her beloved ones. The eldest 
daughter raises her eyes towards Aleximder with confiding 
trust. The fair maiden believes in the magnanimity of 
the hero; youth trusts to the generosity of youth; she 
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listens anxiously to liis wonls; she seeks to read in the ex 
jiressiou of hij countenance a confimiation of lier hojies 
The second daughter, a maiden of ahout fourteen years ol 
age, kneels by the side of her elder sister, and holds in 
her left hand the coronet which had heen renioved from 
her brow; her left hand hangs proudly by her side; sin 
will not raise it in supiilication to the victorious warrior 
Her mother has cominaiided her to kneel lo Alexander; 
she obeys, but with lUi air of unbending deiiance, tike a 
proud spoilt child. She knows not wliy a daiighler of 
Darius should bow before a strangei” she has not yet bix n 
taught to conijirehoud the Yicissitudi‘s of fate, which lay 
the mightiest low, even to the du.st. The youngest iiiaidi n 
looks back with careless indifference towards the atleiidaiil 
seiwants imd her favourite dogs; a litth' boy (dings with 
passionate, childlike tenderness to tlie kneeling (jueen, and 
burydng his face in his mother's breast, seeks to lind [iro 
togtion there from the dreaded stranger. Bdiind tlic 
Imceling family stands a noble knightly fonu, gaKing down 
upon them vvitli kindly glance: this is a jmrirait of I’aul 
Veronese himself. The same figure is to be met with in 
the painting of “ ^'enic.e Triumjihaiit," on the ceiling of the 
giviat couneil-clnimber, where the. artist, has represented 
himself crowtied with laun l.s and hearing a Iiuut 1 hram h 
in his right hand. 

Venice is coniiiarativcly loss rudi in statues than in 
paintings; and this is tlu' more reniarkahle, inasmuch ti.-. 
tlie various public edilict's of the city and her nolde piilace.s 
prove that a considerable iipprcciation of beauty of form 
must have existed timongst this jieojdo. l.ike gigantic 
water-lilies do the marble palaces and churches rise tdawc 
tlie surface of tlie waves; so varied in their architecture, so 
diverse in their forms, that oue cannot clioose. hut wonder 
at the inc.xhaustiblc fimcy of tlic artist, who. witliont evei 
departing from the strictest nilcs of suitability, devised 
these ever new and varied forms of beauty. It a])i)eiucd 
to me that Uie most striking building in this point, of view 
was the Chiesa del’ Eedentore, constnictcd by I’alladio, 
where round pillars, springing from square pilasters, sup¬ 
port the lofty v.aulted roof One of the most beautiful 
architectural structures, however, in Venice, is the llialto, 
the bridge over the Canal Grande, which unites together 
the two principal divisions of die city. A single bold arch 
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fxtoiiils from shore to shore, at tlie height of eighteen feet 
above the water, and fonns the widest street in Venice, 
which is occupied at (!ach side by tlie sho^s of tlic gold- 
woi'kers. Jlero, in addition to tlio ruder and less costly 
oriiiiiiieuts, siudi as one meets with on tlic I’oute Vccchio 
at ]'’loi (!uci', and which arc adapted to the wants of the 
populace, we also liud those delicately-wrought Venetian 
idiains, wbi<'h are nowhere else niauiifactured in equal 
lierfeelion. 

'I’be llialto is tlui veiy centre of all tlie busy intercourse 
of daily lifi.v It is intei esting, starting from this point, to 
'vaiider through all the narrow streets and quays which 
I'uu along the sides of the lumsi's overhanging the canal, 
and ari^ milled together witli imimnorahle bridges, by 
means of whieli Venice may he traversed on foot, thougll 
this mode of progression is far less agreeahle than gently 
gliding along. I'celining on the downy cushions of a gon- 
ilola. 

After dcseoiiding the steps ol’ the llialto, and passing 
through several narrow streets, _\on reach an open imirket- 
jdace, where all the necessaries of lii'e—lish, flesh, vego- 
lahles, and fruit.—are ofl'ered for sah*. In the midst of the 
baskets lull of eahhages, and surrounded by the scales of 
the tish veiidors, who ply their traffic on low naiTOvv tables 
jilaeed ai’ound, I’isi's from a little pedo.stal a nuu’hle statue 
representing a hunclihaek, that \ ividly recalled to mind the 
bust of /Esoji which we saw in the Villa Albani. We iii- 
(jiiired who this might he. 

'•11 (jnhhu'' (the. Imnchhack), answered one of the fish- 
veiidoj-K. 

“Jhit what is it intended to signify?" 

“During tlie time of the Ile]iiihhc, thieves and murderers 
were required to kiss this statue before they were led off to 
lirisoii," replied my informant. 

“No, no!" internqitod a huckster, “that W'as not it; 
those who passed false money were the people who were 
compelled to kiss it." 

“ You are all mistaken,” iiiten-upted a third, who now 
approached: “the fii>lho was the whipping-post to which, 
transgressors were tied for tlie jmiposc of btung chastised. 
If, however, they could previously make their escajio to the 
altar of that cliiirch you see there, the gates of wltich are 
now closed, they were forgiven and allowed to go free." 
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An animated discussion now arose, regarding lliis irato 
tion, lietweou tlic three Venetians: but W(! could not awaii 
its termination, for tliis was our last day in V'enice. anii 
only eight hours more now remained to us previous to out 
departure for Trieste. Those liours wc wished to devote to 
an excursion to tin' {ji<]o. Our gondolier, who Jiad stuTeil 
us both with intelligence and good-will during the w'lmb 
period of onrslay, was awaiting us in liis gondola at the 
steps of the llialio, and rowo'd ns down the (Jaiial (.irand<' 
to the- open sea. 

In spite of tile clear blue beavens, tlntre wus a weiglit in 
the air, and tin; silvei-gray clouds edged wil.li gold bespoke 
an approaching storm. 1 feared tlial we weri' likely to 
have bad weather for our voyage to Trieste, and exprc'ssed 
my anxiety on this head to our gondolier. He, liowever. 
assured me that my fears were fjuite groundless, for an old 
and true proverb said. ■■ Si:iocfo cliidrn c Iraiiiontiinn si-arti. 
huttati ill mure, linn iiirr jimirti." (In a cleai’ sontli wind or 
a dark noii.li wind, tlum niayest freely venture on the sea. 
and no harm shall overtake tliei .) Swiftly oni- gondola, 
in the miaui while, glidisl on her way, passing the nohli 
and once sumptuous jialaces of Griniani, Tesaro. and k'os- 
cari, tile ehiircli of Santa Alaria della Salute, and tin 
Dogana di Mare, until at length it readied the point wlicrc 
the Canal Grande, on tlie ('.xtrenie verge of the town, niiiles 
with tliat more ojieii arm of the sea which In're divides it 
.self into two diaiinels: that on the right bearing the name 
of the Canale della Gindccca, luid that on the left tlie Ca¬ 
nale di San Mai’co. The tiiudecca we had already ('xjilored. 
The small, neat-looking dwellings which luied its shores 
strongly reminded me of those which one sees in the little 
seaport tovvnis of Eastern Prussia. The streets vvhicli riiii 
along tlie hurhonrs of Kbnigsherg, Pillan, luid Meniel, bear 
a striking resemblance, to tlie strand of the Giudecca: tlie 
same pointed gables; the same little giu-deiis, in which 
sailors might he seen sitting each witli his bum})er hefori- 
him; the same cabin-like neatness of an’angeinent, and 
here and there piles of cordage and other ship necessaries 
on sale; all accompanied by a strong smell of tar. Had 
not the proud cupolas of Santa Maria della Salute, of tlie 

Incurabili,” and of Santa Agneso, rising from amidst tlie 
surrounding mass of houses, towered over the tranquil 
shores of the island, 1 could almost have forgotten that tlie 
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I'luKa San Manai, with all its scuiks of womhir and cii- 
flmntiunnt, was nigh at hand, so coniplehJy did I fetd iny- 
■^(•If transpovlod hack to my distant lionic. > 

lljit the aim of our prosout excursion is the Lido, not 
the (lindcccti. Tlic Lido is the name bestowed on the 
long tongue of land whicli, at the extremo end of the city, 
stretclies out into the. (lanal of St. iSIark. d’his is tlie love¬ 
liest spot to bo met with throughout, the whole neighbour¬ 
hood of Venice. Greensward, shady trees, broad gravel 
walks: in short, to comprise all in one word, hind! It ap- 
jicfU'eil lo me as if the whole population of Venice had siul- 
disdy shared in my longing for green trees; for the. water 
was covered with boats, and gondida after gondola touched 
the shores of the Lido. lairge j),i,rties, ti'om whom thu 
vi^ee of song ami inerrimcid, might he heard proceeding in 
ilie distance, oeenpied eommodions open boats. Austrian 
uniforms might he disliiignished in many of these boats; 
hut the larger proportion of the fre<|neut.<'rs of the Lido, 
both men a.nd women, ixdonged to the working classes. 

(hi Die Lido we found Ihingai-ian and Styrian soldiers 
dancing theii' national dances, hut they could lind no jiart- 
nei's among.st the Venetian fair ones; Italians were amusing 
themselves playing hall ami other manly games. T-hcre 
nm-e provision hooths in alanulanei', hnt the provisions 
they contained were of a tin- more solid eliai'acter than 
those off.ned for sale in other parts of Italy. Instead of 
tho/ritti. there were here to he seen j-oast fowds and geese: 
instead of the southern fiaiits, ajiples and pears; insh'ad 
of preseiwc'd gourds and iinijiiiiirn, gingf'rhrctid and solid 
jiastiy. Boer seemed to be the priiicijial drink, imd oven 
the nolile-looking Easterns, with their long pipe.s in their 
immths, were drinking this heavy (Jerman beverage. 

I’lic eyes of both the inoii ami w'omen amongst tlie po¬ 
pulace hetrayod their southern race; hut the impression 
jiroduced by the whole scene xva.s essentially diffeixuit from 
that conviwed by a scmie of fe.stivit.y in any other part of 
Italy', and in mtaiy points rendnded me of Vienna and of 
the Ih'ater, until I turned my eyes towards tlie shore, and 
saw the silvery waters breaking on the strand, and the dark' 
gondolas gliding like sea-birds over the faeiv of the waters. 

We felt, as wo stood this evening on the Lido, that Ger- 
matiy was now veiy near to us; even the breath of this fine 
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September evening partook in some degree of the chilling 
blast of our northern clime. My eyes sought in vain tlu 
(lark-gi’oen crown of the wavi)ig pine, or the solcimi and 
lofty cypress: a different vegetation, a different utmospljerc, 
a different mode of life, now sun'ouuded me fiom that 
which had become so much (mdoared to me during iiiy 
thirteen months' resid(mce in Italy. 

The hour of ray dc]>arlnre i)-om Italy was now fast ap 
preaching; and as beloved friends, when about to separate, 
often seek to drown thought by social festivity during th<! 
last few hours of their intercourse, not daring to em 2 )ty to 
the dregs the cuj) of parting sori'ow, so did 1 prop(is(! to 
hasten our retum to Venice, in lio]>es that the tninult of 
the city might helj) to hanish tin; regrets whieh iilhat my 
soul at tlie thought of our apjivnacliing dejiarture. , 

Yet once more did onr gondola hear us ovoi’ tin* waters; 
we landed at the Riva dei Schi.'ivoni. 'I'he harhonr w'as 
full of ships: and, in spite of the latiaiess of tlie hour, men 
were still engaged in lading and unlading the vessels, hut 
the ovniers and caidains were re])using heneath the awnitig,- 
of the coffee-houses. Here, on the Riva, Easterns are to be 
seen assembled in the largest, numla'rs; lu'ic guitar-jilayers 
and singers wander to and fro amongst, the crowd. Amidst 
the clatter of dominoes and dice might he hetu'd tlie tones 
of the guitar; sweet hurcaroli'n mingled their mtdodions 
sound.s with the cries of the porters, who weio loudly 
counting over imd enumerating the boxes and bags whicli 
had been committed to their euro by tlio re.sjM'c.tive own¬ 
ers. The Riva dei Seliiavoiii, annmgst tbe mercautile 
and maritime world of Venice, is a favourite point dc re¬ 
union for tlie inirposes of refreshment and repose. Rehind 
the brightly-illmniuated stroots, full of the busy stir of life, 
may be seen one side of tlic Ducal Palace, standing there 
amidst the bustling, noisy throng, in all its grave and silent 
majesty; and over the dark canals, die vvatei-.s of which dis¬ 
charge, fconiselvos into tlie o<!ean, the Bridge of Sighs easts 
its gloofcy shadow, uniting together the Jipper story of the 
Palace of the Doges with the prisons at the opposite end 
of the canal. 

Venice conveys to die mind Ibe idea of having been ex¬ 
pressly formed for the purposes of secret justice, with its 
isolated palaces, its silent canals, and its mysterious fune- 
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coverings, deeds of mercy and of cruelty, of justice and of 
injiisticp. 

As we wore one day in the Ducal Palace, visiting the 
Pioiiihi —rooms beneath the loads of the roof, and situated 
in the very interior of the. palace, .shut out by long corri¬ 
dors from tlio direct influence of eitlior air or light, and 
wliicli in summer, hy the sun sliiaing on the leads, must 
ho liealed beyond endurauco-—our gondolier proposed to us 
to row a. little w’ay out into the lagunos, in order tliat wo 
might see' tlie |)laf‘e where the condemned w('re drowned! 
Me did not utter a word, hut jiointed silently to the water, 
with the I'eniark, " ,1/e ndenao non ri fn pin!'' (But it is not 
done any more now.) 

Mow easily sncIi transaclions could he accomplished 
here must ho o\ident to e\<'ry one who knows Venice and 
h<'r gombdas. whicli. each ex.-ictly similar to the others, 
ulide unobserved over the face of the waters, leaving no 
trace bebiiid. 

Will) an eiiiot.ioii of inysti'rioiis tiwi' the eye turns front 
the Jiridge nf Sigli.s, willi its monnifiil assoidations, towards 
tile ebeevl'al I’ia/zelta, atid iinally rests on the kaleidoscope- 
likc sci'DC ])fOSented by the Piazza of St. Murk. Vou feel 
'O imti'b at bonie. so agreeably enlivened, whilst sitting or 
strolling al)ont in this wonderfnl Piazza, that you are almost 
templed to believe you liave liveil beri' all your life, and 
wonder within yourself how you will ever again be able to 
e.xist without this pleasant oiit-of-door life. The gas-lights 
l)ninod so brightly, the jatojile seeitiod so joyous and light¬ 
hearted, we could scarcely retdise. the thought that for us 
no morrow would dawn any more in Venice. We sat and 
talki'd, and dranlv sherbet, like all around us, and then our 
gondolier ajiprouclted and snmmoued us to depart. 

Twice has tlie Itell of the steamer rung; no longer delay 
i im I;e pcnuitteii. Our baggage is lying in the gondola; 
W'c follow the gondolier, even as in the old !ias-ridief the 
sons of earth me ri'pre.sented as following the Oonins of 
Death; slowly, reluctantly, and often casting a backward, 
glance to the beloved ojirth they arc compelled to quit. 

For the hist time we cross the Pifizzetta; for the last 
time we descend the marhle stairs, tmd recline on tho 
swi'lling pill(.>ws of the gondola whicli bears us fortli into 
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the gloom of night, whilst oiir eyes still cling witli Icivu,.; 
eamestoess to tto beaming I’iazaettu, and the noble edifice ■ 
whieh surround the Piazza of St. Mark, and stand forth 
like gk^tic shadows against tho clear night heaven. 

We have reached our destination. The gondola strikes 
agidnst (he accommodation-lndder of the stean«:r; om- 
trttnks are placed on hoard, and the gondolier wishes n-. 
** blessiag and Itappincss, and a tranquil voyage.” A last 
bdl rings, and the gondolas, obeying tho signal, leave thi 
side of the steamer, tlie paddles of which now begin to 
move, splashing rapidly trough the water. Once more 
the voice of our gondolier meets our ear: lie is crying to 
us as he glides away, “ A rivederln!" And “ A rwedm>''' 
(liil we meet again) is Uic ciy which bursts from tlie Ups o! 
all who, having breathed the soft air and rejoiced beneath 
the hide and sunny skies of this land of beauty and o* 
spring, now with bleeding hearts hid it a long farewclH 

‘A rwederla!" 


THE END- 






